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i-  ORANGEISM: 

^ AS  IT  WAS,  AND  IS. 

i 

It  is  an  undoubted  fact  that  ever  since  the  Reformation 
Protestants  have  been  the  subjects  of  persecution,  and  more 
particularly  in  our  own  land  have  they  been  held  up  to  every 
species  of  contempt,  their  bitter  foe  being  Popery  or  Roman- 
ism, which  a celebrated  statesman  declared  to  be  “ not  a 
religion,  but  a great  political  scheme  aiming  at  ascendancy.” 
Popery  is  unchangeable,  and  will  suffer  no  rival  power  to 
exist.  So  impressed  was  the  first  Napoleon  with  the  truth 
of  this  fact  that  he  declared  to  his  legislative  assembly,  in 
1809,  that  “ The  spiritual  influence  exercised  by  the  Pope 
of  Rome  was  contrary  to  the  independence  of  France  and 
the  safety  of  his  throne.” 

Orangeism  is  the  outcome  of  this  persecution,  and  is  the 
only  organisation  that  has  ever  been  able  to  cope  successfully 
with  Popery;  not  by  secret  conspiracy,  but  by  open  opposi- 
tion and  telling  arguments.  To  arrive  at  the  reasons  of  the 
formation  of  the  Orange  Society  it  is  necessary  to  glance  back 
over  the  social  and  political  history  of  our  land  for  a few 
centuries,  and  this  as  briefly  as  possible. 

In  the  beginning  of  the  12  th  century  the  errors  and  gross 
superstitions  of  the  Papacy  so  excited  the  religious  feelings 
of  the  Vaudois  and  the  Waldenses  that  they  rose  in  opposi- 
tion, and  made  an  earnest  endeavour  to  throw  off  the  galling 
yoke  of  Roman  tyranny  under  which  they  had  laboured  for 
so  long  a period.  Against  them  Rome  brought  all  her 
spiritual  artillery  to  bear,  and  tortures,  massacres,  and  op- 
pression, with  all  the  fury  of  the  Inquisition,  tell  the  sad  tale 
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of  the  barbarities  to  which  those  poor  Protestants  were 
subjected.  In  12  ii  one  hundred  thousand  Albagenses  fell 
in  one  day.  John  Huss  was  condemned  and  burnt  because 
he  denied  the  Pope's  supremacy.  The  bones  of  the  cele- 
brated Wyckliffe  were  dug  up,  after  thirty  years’  sepulture, 
and  burnt  with  his  invaluable  writings.  In  England,  in  the 
1 6th  century,  the  most  diabolical  murders  and  persecutions 
occurred  that  history  has  ever  recorded.  During  the  reign 
of  ''  Bloody  Mary  ” ten  thousand  Protestants  were  destroyed 
in  one  night,  and  night  turned  into  day  by  the  light  of  the 
fires  of  Smithfield.  In  1605  the  Gunpowder  Plot  was  dis- 
covered by  the  hand  of  Providence,  and  a great  National 
calamity  averted.  In  our  own  land — Ireland — sl  universal 
massacre  of  Protestants  took  place  in  1641 ; 300,000  were 
butchered  in  cold  blood,  154,000  of  whom  were  killed 
in  Ulster  alone,  and  this  in  the  sacred  name  of  religion. 

Phelemy  O’Neill  drove  so  many  Protestants  into  the  Bann 
at  Portadown  that  his  followers  were  enabled  to  cross  the 

river  without  wetting  their  brogues The  women 

were  more  furious  than  the  men,  and  children  excited  by  the 
example  of  their  parents  stained  their  innocent  age  with  the 
blackest  deeds  of  human  butchery.  The  Bible  in  particular 
was  an  object  of  their  detestation.  They  kicked  it  up  and 
down,  they  tore  it  in  pieces,  they  trod  it  under  foot,  laying 
its  leaves  in  the  kennel,  and  saying,  ‘ We  hope  that  none  of 
it  will  be  found  before  long  in  the  kingdom.’  Ah,  who  can 
think  of  ’41  and  not  shudder?”*  James  II.  ascended  the 
British  throne  in  1685,  and  his  reign  was  one  of  continued 
concessions  to  Popery,  and  consequently  one  of  persecutions 
of  Protestants.  The  French  King  revoked  the  Edict  of 
Nantes  which  had  been  enacted  for  the  purpose  of  granting 
freedom  of  religion.  Massacres  too  abominable  to  mention 
followed  this  revocation,  and  500,000  of  the  most  industrious 
subjects  were  obliged  to  fly  from  France  and  seek  asylums  in 
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other  lands.  Of  these  50,000  took  refuge  in  Britain  and  the 
North  of  Ireland.  The  Earl  of  Tyrconnel  was  invested  with 
full  power  to  govern  Ireland,  and  as  he  was  a bitter  and 
bigoted  Romanist,  he  used  every  means  of  persecuting  and 
v^egrading  the  Protestants.  He  deprived  them  fronr:  occupy- 
ing any  office  or  place  of  trust.  He  caused  them  to  be 
disarmed.  He  dismissed  300  officers  and  5,000  private 
soldiers  from  the  army  because  they  were  Protestants,  stripping 
them  of  their  uniforms  and  turning  them  naked  into  the 
streets.  Phe  Papists  were  in  possession  of  all  offices  of 
trust — the  council  table,  the  judicial  bench,  and  the  magis- 
tiacy.  There  was  only  one  Protestant  Sheriff  in  the  whole 
kingdom,  and  he  had  received  his  appointment  under  the 
mistaken  idea  that  he  was  not  of  the  abhorred  religion. 
Such  was  the  slate  of  the  kingdom  under  the  rule  of  James 
II.,  groaning  under  French  tyranny  and  Papal  supremacy, 
that  the  Protestants  of  England  could  bear  their  burthens  no 
longer,  and  with  one  voice  they  invited  William,  the  Prince 
of  Orange,  to  come  to  their  rescue,  and  free  their  land,  their 
liberty,  and  their  religion  from  the  thraldom  of  a bigoted 
tyrant.  William  of  Orange  landed  with  his  army  at  Torbay 
on  the  5th  of  November,  1688,  the  anniversary  of  the 
Gunpowder  Plot,  and  shortly  after  the  embryo  (if  the  ex- 
pression be  permissible)  of  the  Orange  Institution  was  founded) 
An  association  was  formed  by  the  direction  of  the  Prince  of 
Orange,  and  to  it  all  who  wished  to  adhere  to  his  cause  were 
invited  tb  subscribe.  “ For,”  said  he,  “ till  we  have  that 
accomplished  we  are  as  a rope  of  sand.  Men  may  leave  us 
when  they  choose,  and  we  have  them  under  no  tie,  whereas, 
if  they  affixed  their  signatures  to  an  association,  they  would 
consider  themselves  bound  to  stick  to  us.”  A parchment 
was  engrossed,  under  the  superintendence  of  Bishop  Burnett, 
with  the  following  words : “ That  they  would  support  and 
defend  William,  Prince  of  Orange,  in  upholding  the  laws  and 
Protestant  religion  of  England  and  Ireland,  and  that  if  any 
attempt  should  be  made  on  his  person,  it  should  be  revenged 
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on  all,  by  whom  or  from  whom  any  such  attempt  should  be 
made.” 

It  is  unnecessary  to  enter  into  the  circumstances  connected 
with  the  memorable  Siege  of  Derry,  the  decisive  battle 
fought  on  the  banks  of  the  Boyne,  where  James  was  defeated 
and  his  army  routed,  nor  do  more  than  refer  to  the  Battle  of 
Aughrim,  the  Siege  of  Limerick,  or  the  surrender  of  Athlone, 
All  these  are  matters  of  recorded  history  with  which  most 
readers  of  Irish  affairs  are  acquainted.  Suffice  it  to  say  that 
William  III.  found  Ireland  in  a deplorable  state  of  turmoil, 
misery,  and  thraldom,  ground  down  under  the  galling  yoke 
of  Papal  superstition,  and,  under  the  providence  of  God,  he 
freed  it,  granting  civil  and  religious  liberty  to  every  inhabi- 
tant of  the  British  Isles.  He  found  it  necessary,  however,  to 
enact  what  were  called  “ penal  laws,”  which,  looking  back 
for  so  many  years,  may  appear  to  us  to  have  been  severe, 
yet  in  order  to  protect  the  State  from  drifting  again  into  the 
hold  of  tyranny  and  bigotry  it  was  necessary  to  retain  them 
on  the  Statute  Book.  Gradually  these  laws  were  repealed 
as  the  necessity  for  their  continuance  ceased,  until  the 
Romanists  were  receiving  all  the  benefits  that  the  Protestants 
had,  with  few  and  unimportant  reservations. 

Ireland  was  in  a state  of  tranquility,  comparatively  speak- 
ing, from  1688  till  1793,  when  seditious  movements  com- 
menced to  make  themselves  felt  in  the  country.  The  French 
revolution  created  a sympathy  amongst  the  Irish  which  fanned 
into  a flame  the  smouldering  fires  of  discontent  and  rebellion, 
Unquestionably  Protestants  were  the  prime  movers  of  those 
seditious  movements  whereby  the  country,  at  that  time,  was 
disturbed.  A great  party  had  been  created  in  the  Irish 
Houses  of  Parliament  by  the  celebrated  statesman  Grattan, 
which  pursued  essentially  Irish  objects  in  a spirit  which  could 
not  be  cherished  without  generating  anti-English  predilec 
tions,  and  eventually  the  Irish  Parliament  became  indepen 
dent  of  the  British  and  started  on  a course  of  politica 
schemes  which,  if  uncontrolled,  would  have  ended  in 
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separation  of  the  two  countries,  possibly  in  the  subjugation 
o^  the  Empire.  In  the  North  of  Ireland,  where  Presbyterian- 
ism prevailed,  the  people  were  excited  to  the  utmost  by  the 
events  which  were  taking  place  on  the  Continent,  and  the 
Parliamentary  demagogues  excited  the  feelings  of  the  people 
so  much  that  in  the  end  all  they  required  were  intrepid 
leaders  and  an  opportunity  to  rise  in  violence  against  the 
Government  similar  to  what  had  been  done  in  France.  For 
the  furtherance  of  this  rebellious  feeling  emissaries  were 
dispatched  over  the  length  and  breadth  of  the  land,  dis- 
seminating by  the  means  of  pamphlets  and  leaflets  the 
teachings  of  such  men  as  Volney,  Paine,  Voltaire,  &c.,  so 
that  a wave  of  infidelity  was  rapidly  spreading  with  a view 
of  preparing  for  Republicanism.  However,  this  tendency 
to  Atheism  soon  dwindled  away,  as  the  soil  of  Ireland  is  not 
suitable  for  germinating  such  a growth,  and  Atheism  never 
took  root.  But  in  lieu  thereof  the  old  bitter  feeling  of 
hatred  to  the  reformed  religion  by  the  Papists  increased  in 
virulence.  “To  root  out  and  destroy  the  professors  of  a 
pestilent  creed,  by  whom  the  authority  of  the  Pope  was 
denied,  was  regarded  by  many  of  them  as,  in  a most  peculiar 
manner,  one  of  the  works  of  charity  which  must  cover  a 
multitude  of  sins.^^ 

From  a very  early  period  of  the  last  century  Ireland  was 
disturbed  by  various  illegal  combinations — Rapparees,  White- 
boys,  Terry  Alts,  &c. — whose  conflicts  partook  of  a sectarian 
character,  and  what  were  originally  as  mere  party  feuds  came 
to  be  embittered  by  rancorous,  religious  (sic),  and  political 
differences.  This  was  particularly  so  in  the  Counties  of 
Armagh  and  Tyrone,  and  for  years  these  two  counties  were 
kept  in  a state  of  continual  turmoil  by  two  rival  factions, 
under  the  names  of  Defenders  and  Peep  o’  Day  Boys,  the 
former  the  Romanist  and  the  latter  the  Protestant.  Owing 
to  the  operation  of  the  Penal  Statutes  the  Romanists  were 
debarred  from  obtaining  arms  in  a legal  manner,  and  they 
plundered  the  arms  of  the  Protestants,  upon  which  the  latter 
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sallied  out  in  bands  to  recover  their  stolen  property,  and 
from  generally  making  these  excursions  during  the 
early  hours  of  the  morning  they  obtained  the 

names  of  the  Break  of  Day  Boys  or  the 

Peep  Day  Boys.  The  Romanists,  on  the  other  hand, 
united  to  resent  these  domiciliary  visits  of  their  enemies, 
and  thus  assumed  the  name  of  Defenders.  The  Peep  o’ 
Day  Boys  never  had  any  organisation,  they  were  merely 
desultory  bands  of  peasants  engaged  in  a petty  and  disreput- 
able feud,  and  long  before  the  period  of  the  Orange  Lodges 
they  had  altogether  disappeared.  For  whatever  purpose  the 
Defenders  originally  associated  they  soon  became  a body 
dangerous  to  the  peace  and  tranquility  of  the  country.  They 
bound  themselves  together  by  oaths,  they  had  a system  of 
passwords,  regular  secret  meetings,  and  extended  themselves 
over  the  neighbouring  counties,  giving  an  indication  of  their 
presence  by  outrage  and  crime,  the  Protestants  being  the 
victims  of  their  most  cruel  persecutions. 

The  Association  of  United  Irishmen  was  formed,  and  so 
early  as  the  loth  of  May,  1795,  three  months  previous  to 
the  formation  of  the  first  Orange  Lodge,  a committee  of 
delegates  met  at  Belfast,  and  completed  their  constitution. 
In  their  views  the  Defenders  readily  co-operated,  and  from 
them  they  received  a more  regular  organisation.  And  now  a 
pressure  was  brought  to  bear  upon  the  Protestants,  which 
their  oft  tried  loyalty  could  not  longer  withstand.  Isolated 
strength  was  no  match  for  combined  attacks,  and  they  could 
see  no  protection  but  in  combination,  and  there  were  no 
combinations  except  those  of  a treasonable  character.  They 
agreed  with  the  practical  philosophy  expressed  so  beautifully 
in  the  eloquent  pages  of  the  great  Burke,  When  bad  men 
combine  the  good  must  associate,  else  they  will  fall  one  by 
one  an  unpitied  sacrifice  in  a contemptible  struggle.”  This 
was  the  truth,  which  was  felt  by  the  peasant  philosophers  of 
Armagh,  and  acting  on  that  principle  they  formed  the  Orange 
Association.  They  resolved  that  they  should  be  no  longer 
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the  straggling  and  broken  fragments  of  a broken  party.  They 
adopted  from  the  enemy  the  lesson  which  that  enemy  had 
inculcated  by  many  a cruel  illustration  that  union  is  strength. 
They  united  for  the  purpose  of  defence.  They  made  loyalty 
the  pledge  of  their  union,  and  they  consecrated  it  by  the 
solemnities  of  a pure  religion,  as  their  enemies  were  engaged 
in  the  service  of  infidelity  and  Popery,  and  true  to  their 
Sovereign  and  steady  to  their  faith,  while,  at  the  same  time, 
they  desired  to  maintain  the  principles  of  that  Constitution 
for  which  their  ancestors  had  bled,  they  assumed  the  name 
of  him  whose  memory,  in  common  with  every  lover  of  free- 
dom, they  held  in  reverence ; they  called  themselves  The 
Loyal  and  Religious  Orange  Institution.”  Nor  did  they 
then  unite  until  many  sufficient  indications  had  manifested 
that  the  design  of  the  hostile  confederacy  was  nothing  less 
than  the  extirpation  of  Protestants. 

In  order  to  show  that  the  Orange  Institution  was  not,  as 
some  have  asseverated,  originated  in  a wanton  spirit  of 
gratuitous  aggression,  I shall  detail  briefly  one  of  the 
many  outrages  perpetrated  at  that  time  by  these  Defenders; 
an  outrage  that  for  barbarity  throws  into  the  shade  that  of 
the  most  merciless  savage.  This  account  is  taken  from  a 
document  of  the  date  of  February,  1791,  four  years  previous 
to  the  formation  of  the  first  Orange  Lodge. 

A Protestant  gentleman,  Richard  Jackson,  of  Forkill, 
died  in  the  year  1787,  demising  his  estate  for  charitable 
purposes.  He  directed  that  his  demesne  should  be  colonised 
by  Protestants,  and  that  four  schoolmasters  should  be  sup- 
ported to  teach  indiscriminately  the  children  of  every  religious 
denomination.  The  trustees,  in  1789,  obtained  from  the  Irish 
Parliament  an  Act  of  incorporation,  and  they  proceeded  to 
carry  out  the  effects  of  the  will,  but  the  Romanists  openly 
declared  that  they  would  not  allow  the  establishment  of 
Protestants  to  be  made,  and  proceeded  in  a determined 
manner  to  carry  out  their  opposition.  They  attempted  the 
life  of  the  rector  of  the  parish,  who  was  one  of  the  trustees ; 
shooting  the  horse  he  was  riding.  They  boycotted  the 
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colonists,  assailing  their  houses  by  night,  and  menacing  their 
lives  by  day.  They  attacked  the  house  of  one  of  the  school- 
masters called  Alexander  Barclay,  appearing  at  his  door  one 
evening  at  seven  o’clock,  demanding  admittance.  Barclay 
inquired  Who  was  there  and  a man  of  the  name  of 
Terence  Byrne,  his  neighbour,  whose  voice  he  well  knew, 
and  had  before  often  admitted  him  on  knowing  his  voice,  told 
him  it  was  he  was  there.  He  opened  the  door,  and  a number 
of  men  rushed  in,  threw  him  on  his  face,  and  three  of  them 
stood  on  him  and  stabbed  him  repeatedly.  They  put  a cord 
round  his  neck,  which  they  tightened  so  as  to  force  out  his 
tongue ; part  of  it,  as  much  of  it  as  they  could  reach,  they  cut 
off ; they  then  cut  off  the  four  fingers  and  thumb  of  his  right 
hand,  and  left  him  on  the  floor  while  they  proceeded  to  use 
his  wife  in  the  same  manner.  To  add  to  their  barbarity, 
they  cut  out  her  tongue  and  cut  off  her  four  fingers  and  thumb 
with  a blunt  knife,  which  operation  took  them  above  ten 
minutes,  one  of  them  holding  up  her  arm  while  they  com- 
mitted this  inhuman  action.  Her  brother,  a boy  of  thirteen, 
had  come  from  Armagh  to  see  her  that  morning.  They  cut 
out  his  tongue,  and  cut  off  the  calf  of  his  leg,  and  left  the 
three  in  that  situation. 

The  man  was  a Protestant,  peaceable  and  decent.  He 
taught  about  thirty  children  gratis,  being  allowed  a salary  by 
the  trustees.  He  asked  them  whether  he  had  ever  offended 
them.  They  said,  “ Not,  but  that  was  the  beginning  of  what 
he  and  those  like  him  should  suffer.”  Snocking  as  this 
account  is  to  human  nature,  it  was  publically  exulted  at  in 
the  parish,  and  no  person  seemed  to  think  that  any  punish- 
ment would  follow  this  atrocious  wickedness.  So  far  were 
they  from  wishing  to  conceal  it  that  they  proceeded  on  the 
road  with  torches,  publicly,  and  in  defiance  of  everybody. 
There  was  every  reason  to  dread  the  most  alarming  con- 
sequences from  the  effects  of  this  transaction.  The  Pro- 
testants were  everywhere  in  the  greatest  terror,  and  unless 
Government  would  afford  them  assistance  they  must  leave 
the  country,  as  this  recent  instance  of  inhumanity,  and  the 
threatenings  thrown  out  against  them,  leave  no  doubt  upon 
their  minds  what  intentions  must  be  against  them.  The  man 
and  boy  can  speak  a little,  the  woman  cannot,  and  fortunately 
they  are  all  likely  to  die,  as  if  they  live  they  are  incapable 
of  earning  their  living.  Terence  Byrne  has  fled. 
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Was  this,  we  ask,  an  occurrence  upon  which  Protestants 
could  look  with  indifference?  Was  this  the  time  for  them 
to  remain  inactive  and  wait  for  the  tardy  protection  of  a 
distant  and  dilatory  Government?  No!  The  Protestants 
justly  thought  their  lives  too  precious  to  sacrifice  to  a point 
of  etiquette.  Whether  their  association  was  constitutional 
or  not,  they  obeyed  the  impulses  of  nature  and  nature’s  first 
law.  They  sought  protection  in  combination,  and  they 
- believed,  and  rightly  too,  that  they  thus  proved  themselves 
better  subjects  and  wiser  men  than  had  they  taken  up  an 
abstract  constitutional  principle  that  men  should  not  combine, 
and  left  the  triumph  of  that  principle  to  find  its  memorial  in 
their  mutilated  bodies  and  demolished  homes. 

Although  the  Protestants  combined  to  a certain  extent, 
they  were  still  without  any  organisation.  In  the  open  field 
they  might  have  been  a match  for  their  enemies,  but  this  did 
not  suit  the  Romanists,  they  preferred  to  carry  on  the  cam- 
paign by  sudden  nightly  attacks  on  unprotected  houses, 
skulking  behind  walls  and  stone  ditches,  waylaying  and  mur- 
dering any  Protestant  that  was  foolhardy  enough  to  be  caught 
singly  on  the  roads  or  fields.  However,  an  opportunity  at 
last  came  of  a stand-up  fight.  A small  village  or  townland 
called  the  Diamond,  about  six  miles  distant  from  Armagh, 
was  the  destined  scene  of  conflict,  which  to  this  day  is 
remembered  by  the  Protestants  with  pride,  and  by  the 
Romanists  with  horror  and  resentment.  An  immense  number 
of  Romanists  assembled  at  this  place  from  various  quarters — 
some  from  Pomeroy,  some  from  Ballygawley,  many  from  the 
mountainous  districts  of  Armagh,  and  a number  even  from 
Connaught.  It  was  generally  believed  that  the  object  this 
assembled  multitude  had  in  view  was  entirely  to  destroy  every 
Protestant  house  in  Loughgall,  Kilmore,  and  their  vicinities. 
The  Romanist  party,  or  as  they  were  called,  the  Defenders, 
commenced  operations  by  pulling  down  the  house  of  a man 
named  Daniel  Winter,  and  would  no  doubt  have  continued 
the  wrecking  of  other  houses  had  not  the  Protestants  been 
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hastily  summoned  to  defend  their  property.  Some  of  these 
were  Volunteers  (about  36  in  number)  and  were  well  drilled. 
The  remainder,  amounting  to  six  or  seven  hundred,  were 
armed  with  guns,  pistols,  and  such  other  weapons  of  offence 
and  defence  as  they  could  lay  hands  on.  After  a severe  and 
protracted  combat  the  Defenders  gave  way.  A truce  was 
arranged,  on  the  faith  of  which  the  Protestants  disbanded, 
and  returned  to  their  homes,  but  to  be  again  summoned  on 
the  following  day  by  a report  that,  breaking  faith,  the  Defenders 
had  again  attacked  the  village.  Once  more  the  Protestants 
were  victorious,  and  they  drove  their  cowardly  and  perfidious 
assailants  from  the  field,  leaving  thirty  of  them  dead.  Several 
others  were  afterwards  found  in  the  fields  of  grain  when  they 
were  reaped  at  harvest  time,  and  thus  ended  the  Battle  of 
the  Diamond”  on  the  21st  September,  1795.  A considerable 
number  of  the  routed  Romanists  made  their  escape  to  the 
County  of  Tyrone,  and  alarmed  the  inhabitants  of  the  Dian 
and  other  districts  in  that  neighbourhood.  In  consequence 
of  these  events  Mr.  Thomas  Vvilson  assembled  a number  of 
his  friends,  who  met  at  the  house  of  Mr.  James  Sloan,  of 
Loughgall,  and  held  a consultation  as  to  the  formation  of 
societies,  who  were  to  assemble  periodically,  abide  by  certain 
rules  and  regulations,  and  act  together  for  mutual  protection.* 
Twelve  or  more  lodges  were  then  planned  and  constituted, 
and  so  arranged  that  No.  i was  established  in  the  Dian,  a 
beautiful  village  situate  in  Lord  Caledon’s  estate.  County  of 
Tyrone.  This  No.  i Orange  Lodge  held  its  meetings  in  the 
house  of  a man  called  St.  John  Duff.  Afterwards  the  warrant 
was  held  by  his  son-in-law,  whose  name  was  Hoey,  and  this 
lodge  now  sits  at  this  date  in  Caledon. t 

How  these  private  and  superior  lodges  were  constituted, 
see  Appendix  i,  2,  3,  4,  5.  A system  of  signs  and  passwords 
was  resolved  upon,  that  those  who  were  now  joined  in 
brotherhood  might,  as  occasion  arose,  know  each  other,  and 


* See  Appendix  6 and  7. 


t See  Appendix  8. 
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count  upon  having  mutual  protection  from  perfidious  and 
treacherous  enemies.  A solemn  act  of  thanksgiving  was 
offered  up  to  the  Almighty,  and  it  was  resolved  that  every 
meeting  of  the  association  should  commence  and  close  with 
prayer,  a resolution  carried  out  in  its  entirety  from  that  day 
to  this. 

The  first  ritual  or  book  of  rules  printed  for  the  guidance 
of  Orange  Lodges  contained  in  the  preface  the  following  clear 
and  deliberate  declarations  of  the  principles  of  Orangeism, 
viz. : — 

“ This  Institution  is  formed  by  persons  desiring,  to  the 
utmost  of  their  power,  to  support  and  defend  His  Majesty, 
King  William  IV.,  the  Protestant  religion,  the  laws  of  the 
country,  the  succession  to  the  throne  in  His  Majesty’s  illustri- 
ous house  being  Protestants,  as  well  as  for  the  defence  of 
their  own  persons  and  property,  and  the  maintainance  of  the 
public  - peace ; and  for  these  purposes  the  members  hold 
themselves  obliged  when  called  upon  to  be  at  all  times  ready 
to  assist  the  civil  and  military  powers  in  the  just  and  lawful 
discharge  of  their  duty.  They  associate  also  in  honour  of 
King  William  HI.,  Prince  of  Orange,  whose  name  they  will 
perpetually  bear  as  supporters  of  his  glorious  memory  and 
the  true  religion  by  law  established  in  this  United  Kingdom. 

This  is  exclusively  a Protestant  association,  yet  detesting 
an  intolerant  spirit;  it  admits  no  person  into  its  brotherhood 
who  is  not  well  known  to  be  incapable  of  persecuting,  injuring, 
or  upbraiding  any  one  on  account  of  his  religious  opinions. 
Its  principles  are ; * To  aid  and  assist  all  loyal  subjects  of 
every  religious  persuasion  by  protecting  them  from  violence 
and  oppression.’ 

QUALIFICATIONS. 

An  Orangeman  should  have  a sincere  love  and  veneration 
for  his  Almighty  Maker,  a firm  and  steadfast  faith  in  the 
Saviour  of  the  world,  convinced  that  he  is  the  only  Mediator 
between  a sinful  creature  and  an  offended  Creator.  His  dis- 
position should  be  humane  and  compassionate,  his  behaviour 
kind  and  courteous.  He  should  love  rational  and  improving 
society,  faithfully  regard  the  Protestant  religion,  and  sincerely 
desire  to  propagate  its  doctrines  and  precepts.  He  should 
have  a hatred  to  cursing  and  swearing,  and  taking  the  name 
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of  God  in  vain,  and  he  should  use  all  opportunities  of  dis- 
couraging these  shameful  practices.  Wisdom  and  prudence 
should  guide  his  actions,  temperance,  sobriety,  honesty,  and 
integrity  direct  his  conduct,  and  the  honour  and  glory  of  his 
king  and  country  should  be  the  motives  of  his  exertions.” 

Such  are  the  objects  and  principles  of  that  great  associa- 
tion of  Irish  Protestants  to  which  its  members  have  given 
the  name  of  the  Orange  Institution.  Nor  is  it  remarkable  that 
the  name  of  the  great  deliverer,  William  III.,  was  that  which 
was  chosen  for  their  rallying  word  and  signal.  They  might 
have  adopted  the  name  of  the  field  whereon  the  decisive  battle 
was  won,  and  called  their  body  the  Diamond  ” Association. 
Although  such  an  appellation  would  by  no  means  have  been 
inappropriate,  and  would  seem  to  have  been  sufficiently 
inviting,  it  would  have  localised  what  was  meant  to  be 
general,  and  would  seem  to  refer  to  a private  feud  which 
concerned  only  themselves  rather  than  to  their  name  and 
race,  which  equally  contemplated  the  destruction  of  the  Pro- 
testants of  Ireland.  Therefore  it  was  that  they  called  their 
body  the  Loyal  Orange  Association,  and  it  was  because 
subsequent  events  too  surely  justified  their  suspicions,  and 
seemed  to  arouse  the  jealousy  of  even  the  most  unsuspecting 
of  their  brethren,  that  their  institution  took  root,  and  spread 
itself  through  the  length  and  breadth  of  the  land.  And  well 
for  this  land  that  it  did  so,  for  a serious  time  was  before  it. 
The  United  Irishmen  were  now  completely  organised, . their 
leaders  were  men  of  great  power  and  ability,  and  they  only 
waited  an  early  opportunity  of  throwing  off  the  English  yoke 
and  proclaiming  Ireland  as  an  independent  republic.  Many  of 
the  Protestants,  glad  to  find  protection  in  any  combination 
from  the  system  of  persecution  and  oppression  by  which 
they  had  been  harassed,  many  of  them  also  discontented 
with  a Government  which  had  just  violated  the  integrity  of 
the  Protestant  constitution  by  admitting  Romanists  to  the 
elective  franchise,  were  enrolling  themselves  in  the  ranks  of 
the  rebellious  association,  and,  no  doubt,  had  not  the  Orange 
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Lodges  concentrated  and  collected  together  whatever  of 
Protestant  loyalty  remained  unseduced  by  the  dazzling  specu- 
lations of  republicanism,  and  uncontaminated  with  the  in- 
fluence of  infidelity,  the  entire  of  the  peacable  and  happy 
province  of  Ulster  would  have  become  throughout  her  popu- 
lation one  mass  of  infidelity,  disaffection,  and  crime;  and 
even  if  the  rebellion  about  to  follow  had  not  proved  the 
death-blow  to  England’s  existence,  and  established  a province 
of  the  French  republic  in  Ireland,  still  Britain  must  have 
maintained  her  authority  here  upon  her  own  resources,  and 
unaided  by  Irish  loyalty  been  obliged  to  maintain  an  army 
strong  enough  to  overcome  the  entire  of  an  unanimous  and  a 
disaffected  population.  The  leader  of  the  United  Irishmen, 
Wolfe  Tone,  an  able  and  courageous  man,  so  misrepresented 
to  the  French  Government  in  his  memorial  the  condition  of 
the  North  of  Ireland,  by  stating  that  the  entire  force  of  the 
province  of  Ulster  were  bound  by  an  oath  of  secrecy  to  rise 
and  assist  them,  that  they  were  persuaded  to  send  a formid- 
able army  to  our  shores  with  every  prospect  of  success  in 
carrying  out  the  republican  programme,  and  never  did  the 
hand  of  God  more  clearly  appear  than  in  that  state  of  the 
elements  which  prevented  the  landing  of  the  French  troops 
at  a time  when  their  arrival  in  force,  and  under  such  a leader 
as  Hoche,  might  have  been  so  fatal. 

On  the  1 6th  of  December,  1796,  a formidable  armament 
left  Brest  for  the  invasion  of  Ireland.  It  numbered  forty- 
three  sail,  of  which  seventeen  were  of  the  line,  and  carried 
fourteen  thousand  men,  cavalry,  and  infantry,  twenty  pieces 
of  field  and  nine  of  siege  artillery,  sixty-one  thousand  two 
hundred  barrels  of  powder,  and  forty-five  thousand  stand  of 
arms.  On  board  the  “ Fraternite  ” frigate,  carrying  the  flag 
of  Vice-Admiral  de  Galle,  was  the  celebrated  General  Hoche, 
the  leader  of  the  expedition,,  and  in  one  of  the  other  vessels 
the  notorious  Theobald  Wolfe  Tone,  the  instigator  of  the 
enterprise.  Until  the  22  nd  the  weather  had  been  terrible. 
On  the  evening  of  that  day  the  fleet,  with  the  exception  of 
six  or  seven  vessels,  came  to  an  anchor  off  Bere  Island,  in 
Bantry  Bay,  under  the  command  of  Admiral  Bouvet.  The 
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winter  was  one  of  the  severest  on  record.  A heavy  fall  of 
snow  had  rendered  the  roads,  which  between  Bantry  and  Cork 
at  this  period  were  rugged,  wild,  and  mountainous,  nearly 
impassable ; travelling  on  horseback  was  desperate  work ; 
while  the  unabating  fury  of  the  temptest  rendered  any  attempt 
at  landing  impossible.  On  the  evening  of  the  23rd  a heavy 
gale  from  the  eastward  drove  some  twenty  of  the  ships  to 
sea,  and  dispersed  the  French  fleet  for  the  fourth  time. 
Among  the  missing  vessels  was  the  Fraternite,”  with  the 
General  on  board.  That  vessel  reached  Rochelle  on  the  15th 
of  January;  and  in  the  absence  of  its  leader,  and  the  disper- 
sion of  a considerable  part  of  the  invading  force — contin- 
gencies which  apparently  had  neither  been  foreseen  nor  pro- 
vided for — the  expedition  came  to  an  end.  So  much  for  the 
tempest ; but  there  was  another  influence  at  work  which  the 
commander  and  organisers  of  the  expedition  little  expected. 

‘ There  can  be  no  doubt,’  says  the  late  I'homas  Crofton 
Croker,  ‘ that  the  Captain  of  the  “ Fraternite  ” had  accepted 
a bribe  of  considerable  amount  to  give  the  military  and  naval 
commanders-in-chief  a cruise  for  a few  weeks  on  the  banks  of 
Newfoundland  before  landing  them  in  Ireland,  and  that  he 
performed  this  little  delicate  act  of  secret  service  so  well  that 
he  boldly  drew  upon  the  English  Government  for  double 
the  amount  agreed  upon;  which,  however,  was  ultimately 
arranged  to  the  perfect  satisfaction  of  all  parties  concerned.’ 
Croker  says  he  had  this  from  * unquestionable  authority’ ; and 
as  his  brother  was  Secretary  of  the  Admiralty,  it  seems  to  me 
we  are  fairly  justified  in  accepting  his  statement. 

The  one  thing  which  will  strike  the  reader  in  connection 
with  the  above  is  the  remarkable  way  in  which  the  treachery 
of  the  French  captain  was  assisted  by  the  elements.  Lazare 
Hoche,  the  ^ Pacificator’  of  La  Vendee,,  was  a General  of 
renown.  If  those  fourteen  thousand  men,  with  their  material, 
had  been  landed,  it  is  impossible  to  say  what  might  have  hap- 
pened. Even  if  Admiral  Bouvet  and  General  Grouchy,  the 
second  in  command,  had  proceeded  to  Sligo  Bay,  and  there 
landed  their  contingents,  as  Tone  earnestly  begged  and  en- 
treated them  to  do,  it  is  fairly  within  the  doctrine  of  possi- 
bilities that  they  might  have  revolutionised  Ireland.’^* 


Extract  from  “Chambers’  Journal,”  June,  1899.— ^Secret  Service  Money. 
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The  rising,  progress,  and  suppression  of  the  rebellion  of 
1798  are  too  well  known  to  be  enlarged  upon  in  these  pages. 
Suffice  it  to  say  that  a great  many  thousands  of  falsely  led 
and  misguided  men  fell  in  the  vain  attempt,  and  their 
traitorous  and  incompetent  leaders  met  that  fate  which  their 
conduct  so  justly  merited.  We  may,  however,  say  that  the 
Orangemen  did  their  duty,  and  placed  their  services  at  the 
disposal  of  the  Government,  which  was  very  glad  to  avail 
itself  of  them,  provided  arms  to  be  placed  in  the  hands  of  the 
Orangemen,  and  who,  by  Colonel  Blacker,  at  the  instigation 
of  the  Secretary  of  State,  mustered  a very  large  body  of 
them,  and  passed  in  review  before  the  Commander  of  the 
Forces  in  Ireland,  General  Lake,  and  General  Knox,  who 
had  charge  of  the  forces  in  the  North,  according  to  one 
writer  20,000  men,  according  to  another  15,000. 
The  review  took  place  in  Lurgan  Demesne,  in  June, 
1798,  and  excited  the  admiration  of  both  distin- 
guished Generals.  General  Knox  testifies  to  the  efficiency 
of  the  Orangemen  and  his  dependency  upon  them  for  support. 
He  said,  That  the  Orange  Institution  was  of  infinite  value, 
and  he  would  unhesitatingly  rest  the  safety  of  the  North  in 

their  fidelity.”*  

The  Institution  at  this  time  seemed  to  be  under  Providence 
raised  for  the  counteracting  of  evils  which  the  nature  of  the 
political  times  necessitated.  It  strengthened  the  hands  of 
the  Executive  when  it  was  hard  pressed  under  the  assaults  of 
faction,  and  in  the  midst  of  treason;  it  caused  a springtide 
of  loyalty  to  set  in  amongst  the  people  by  which  conspirators 
were  confounded  and  dismayed.  The  testimony  of  the  Rev. 
Mortimer  O’Sullivan,  one  of  the  most  gifted  of  Irish  divines, 
will  be  interesting,  more  especially  as  it  was  drawn  from  him 
under  the  serious  conviction  that  the  interests  of  his  country 
in  a moral  and  religious  as  well  as  a social  sense  would  be 
best  served  by  speaking  openly  and  fearlessly  : — 
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I saw  that  the  North  of  Ireland,  in  which  the  Orange 
Societies  extensively  prevailed,  was  tranquil,  and  I saw  reason 
to  believe  that  its  tranquility  was  owing  to  the  Orange  Institu- 
tion. As  to  the  general  fact  that  the  North  of  Ireland  has 
been  tranquil,  that  life  and  property  are  more  secure  there 
than  in  any  other  part  of  the  country,  and  outrages  far  less 
frequent  and  revolting,  it  need  not  rest  on  the  testimony  of 
any  interested  individual.  Any  honourable  member  who  will 
do  the  Irish  Protestants  the  justice  to  enquire  into  their  case 
can  satisfy  himself.  He  can  ascertain  what  is  the  amount 
of  the  military  force  required  in  the  North,  what  is  the 
strength  of  the  police.  He  can  ascertain  the  state  of  the 
calendar  of  crime,  of  coroners'  inquests,  of  judges'  charges ; 
and  if  it  be  apparent  that  Ulster  is  almost  wholly  free  from 
outrage,  and  that  there  has  been  a species  of  tacit  recognition 
of  the  tranquil  and  peaceable  state  of  that  province,  in  the 
small  military  and  police  force  stationed  in  it — a recognition 
conceded  not  only  by  those  governments  which  might  be 
considered  favourable  to  Protestants,  but  by  Whig  Govern- 
ments as  well  as  Tory — the  tranquility  of  Ulster  cannot  longer 
be  disputed.  That  such  testimony  has  been  offered  in  its 
favour  it  is  in  the  power  of  any  honourable  member  to  satisfy 
himself.  I not  only  saw  the  country  tranquil,  but  had  reason 
to  believe  that  its  peacefulness  was  mainly  owing  to  the 
conduct  and  combination  of  the  Orange  Societies.  I found 
that  from  the  year  1760,  when,  after  the  landing  of  Thurott, 
the  first  disturbances  commenced  in  Ireland,  up  to  the  year 
1798,  Ulster  was  much  disturbed  and  disaffected.  Its  charac- 
ter was  at  that  time  such  as  may  be  known  from  a passage  in 
one  of  Wolfe  Tone's  papers,  contained,  I think,  in  a paper 
found  on  Jackson,  who  was  appointed  delegate  to  France : — 
^The  force  necessary  may  be  no  more  than  20,000,  nor  less 
than  10,000  men;  suppose  them  10,000.  7,000  should  land 

in  the  West,  and  having  secured  and  fortified  a landing  place, 
should  advance  into  the  middle  of  the  country ; at  the  same 
time  3,000  should  land  immediately  at  the  capital,  and  seize 
on  all  the  stores  and  such  persons  as  might  be  troublesome. 
In  that  event  the  North  would  rise  to  a man.'  Such  was  the 
character  of  Ulster  in  1794.  Towards  the  close  of  the  follow- 
ing year  the  Orange  Society  was  formed.  The  rebellion  took 
olace  in  1798,  and  in  1803,  when  Russell,  a man  of  very 
popular  manners  and  strong  claims  on  the  goodwill  of  the 
people,  went  down  to  try  whether  he  could  excite  insurrection 
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in  the  North  to  second  Emmetts  attempt  in  Dublin,  his 
utmost  efforts  were  not  able  to  procure  more  than  fourteen 
followers.  When  the  Orange  Institution  became  organised, 
the  character  of  the  North  altered,  and  from  that  time  to  the 
present — 34  years  from  the  date  of  the  union  with  England — 
notwithstanding  the  various  tumults  and  disturbances  which 
have  taken  place  in  Ireland,  there  never  has  been  an  applica- 
tion of  the  Insurrection  Act  to  the  North,  nor  a necessity  for 
it.  I looked  therefore  upon  the  tranquility  of  the  North  and 
the  power  of  the  O’range  Society  as  not  merely  co-existing, 
but  as  connected  to  a great  degree  in  the  relation  of  cause  and 
effect,  and,  having  found  in  the  Society,  after  the  strictest 
enquiry,  no  ground  of  offence,  either  from  the  disposition  of 
the  members  or  the  character  of  the  system,  I look  upon  it 
that  the  critical  circumstances  of  the  times  demanded  of  me 
the  joining  myself  with  the  body.” 

Although  it  may  be  admitted  on  the  part  of  any  candid 
enquirer  that  the  Orange  Institution  was  justifiable  and  neces- 
sary, yet  many,  both  those  who  are  friendly  to  the  Institution 
and  those  who  are  otherwise,  think  that  the  annual  procession 
which  takes  place  each  12  th  of  July  is  in  itself  a cause  for 
provoking  angry  collisions  and  keeping  up  an  animosity  that 
were  better  allayed.  It  may  be  so,  still  I think  that  the 
Orangemen  are  not  to  be  blamed  in  the  matter.  They  only 
perpetuate  a memorable  epoch  in  the  history  of  our  country 
which  gave  to  all  the  inhabitants  of  the  British  Islands  civil 
and  religious  liberty.  Besides,  before  1795  far  more  angry 
collisions  occurred  between  the  two  parties ; and  before  the 
Orange  Institution  had  its  being,  there  were  three  periods 
of  the  year  during  which  the  Protestant  party  celebrated  the 
victories  of  William  III.,  and,  in  fact,  the  Orange  Institution 
did  away  with  two  of  these  festivals,  so  that  instead  of  in- 
creasing it  is  entitled  to  the  credit  of  diminishing  party 
violence,  and  which,  were  it  not  for  the  intolerance  and 
growing  insolence  of  the  Popish  faction,  would  not  at  present 
have  any  existence.  In  former  days  the  Romanists  joined  in 
the  procession  round  the  Statue  of  King  William  erected  in 
College  Green,  and  were  as  ardent  in  the  demonstration  of 
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loyal  enthusiasm  as  any  Protestant  on  those  annual  celebrations 
of  the  triumph  of  civil  and  religious  liberty. 

At  the  Act  of  Union  the  Orangemen  in  the 
main  kept  aloof  from  interfering  with  the  movement. 
Individually  they  may  have,  and  no  doubt  did 
express,  their  ideas  for  and  against,  and  there  were 
good  and  true  men  on  either  side,  but  as  a body  they  refrained 
from  taking  any  active  part  in  the  matter,  in  obedience  to  the 
wishes  of  the  Grand  Lodge,  which  countenanced  neutrality. 
Mr.  Lecky,  in  '' Ireland  in  the  i8th  Century,''  writes  that 
representatives  of  no  less  than  thirty-six  lodges  assembled  at 
Armagh  and  declared  themselves  against  the  Union,  and  that 
thirteen  lodges  in  the  County  of  Fermanagh  echoed  their 
sentiments.  But  this  was  a small  number  out  of  all  the 
lodges  that  were  then  in  existence,  and,  as  far  as  can  be  ascer- 
tained, these  few  lodges  contented  themselves  with  recording 
their  protest.  No  doubt  they  resented  the  action  of  the 
higher  powers  offering  bribes  to  the  Romanists  with  the  view 
of  obtaining  their  adherence  to  the  Union,  and  this  in  com- 
mon with  a host  of  other  Protestants  who  were  not  Orange- 
men. 

I.ord  Clare,  a very  able  speaker  in  the  Irish  House  of 
Lords,  was  in  favour  of  the  Union,  but  strongly  objected  to 
any  grant  of  conciliation  to  the  Romanists  in  the  shape  of 
emancipation,  and  his  utterances  are  worthy  of  record,  as 
they  are  as  true  to-day  as  they  were  when  spoken  by  him  in 
1800.  He  wound  up  an  able  speech  of  four  hours’  duration 
b}  saying,  “ My  unaltered  opinion  is  that  so  long  as  human 
nature  and  the  Popish  religion  continue  to  be  what  I know 
they  are,  a conscientious  Popish  ecclesiastic  never  will  become 
a well  attached  subject  to  a Protestant  State,  and  that  the 
Popish  clergy  must  always  have  a commanding  influence  on 

every  member  of  that  communion In  private  life 

i never  enquired  the  religion  of  any  man,  but  when  I am  to 
frame  laws  for  the  State  I do  not  feel  myself  at  liberty  to  act 
upon  the  virtues  of  individuals.  Laws  must  be  framed  to 
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meet  and  counteract  the  vicious  propensities  of  human 
nature.” 

In  1803  “Emmet’s  Rebellion”  took  place,  and  the  loyal 
yeomanry  rendered  such  ^ood  service  that  the  Parliament 
declared  them  the  “saviours  of  the  country.”  In  1814  Sir 
Robert  Peel  gave  high  testimony  as  to  the  loyalty  of  the 
Orange  body.  He  said,  “ That  they  might  be  safely  depended 
upon  in  any  hour  of  emergency  for  the  defence  of  their 
country  from  the  danger  of  external  attack  or  internal  dis- 
order.” The  Conservative  leader,  Disraeli,  said  of  them  on  a 
later  occasion,  “ We  have  confidence  in  that  portion  of  the 
population  of  Ireland,  to  whom  we  must  not  allude  to  in  this 
House  except  in  a whisper,  but  respecting  whom  I trust  the 
time  will  come  when  their  religion  will  no  longer  be  con- 
sidered a reproach,  nor  their  loyalty  a crime.” 

In  1823  an  Act  was  passed  in  the  British  Parliament  de- 
claring that  all  societies  bound  by  an  oath  were  illegal.  In 
consequence,  at  the  next  half-yearly  meeting  of  the  Grand 
Lodge  of  Ireland,  the  regulations  of  the  Society  were  changed 
in  conformity  with  the  altered  law,  and  the  following  circular 
was  issued  from  it  to  the  different  private  lodges  throughout 
the  country : — 

“ Dublin,  7th  February,  1824. 

Sir  and  Brother. — I have  the  pleasure  to  transmit  for  your 
information  the  proceedings  of  the  Grand  Lodge  at  its  half- 
yearly  meeting,  which  took  place  on  Monday,  the  2nd  inst., 
but  which,  from  the  accumulation  of  business,  was  continued 
by  adjournment  until  the  evening  of  Wednesday,  the  4th  inst. 
Although  the  peculiar  and  trying  circumstances  under  which 
the  Institution  was  placed  for  some  time  back  were  of  sufficient 
notoriety  in  themselves  to  satisfy  the  minds  of  its  members 
throughout  the  country  of  the  unavoidable  nature  of  the  delay 
which  has  taken  place  in  carrying  out  its  affairs,  the  Grand 
Lodge  conceive  it  their  duty  to  acquaint  you  that  the  chief 
cause  of  the  delay  was  their  anxious  desire  to  have  the  con- 
stitution placed  upon  the  surest  possible  footing  of  security 
in  regard  to  the  law  ere  they  ventured  to  make  the  communi- 


cation  to  the  other  lodges,  or  promulgate  regulations  which 
it  might  have  been  found  necessary  to  alter  or  cancel.  With 
this  view  they  took,  from  time  to  time,  the  opinions  of  some  of 
the  most  eminent  lawyers  in  the  kingdom  on  the  subject  of  the 
Institution,  which  could  not  be  accomplished  without  much 
delay,  and  they  have  now  the  satisfaction  of  being  able  to 
state,  from  the  highest  authority,  that  the  Orange  Institution, 
as  now  constituted  and  regulated,  does  not  in  any  wise  mili- 
tate against  the  law  of  the  land,  and  that  if  anything  can 
cause  it,  or  any  branch  of  it,  to  do  so,  it  must  be  a deviation 
from  those  regulations  which  have  been  compiled  for  its 
guidance,  with  due  attention  and  under  the  ablest  advice. 
The  Grand  Lodge  trust  the  brethren  will  not  lose  sight  of 
this  important  consideration,  aware,  as  they  must  be,  of  the 
fell  eagerness  with  which  their  enemies  are  ready  to  avail 
themselves  of  any  circumstances  which  may  be  turned  to  the 
disadvantage  of  the  Order,  or  used  to  aid  its  downfall.  The 
Grand  Lodge  also  trust  that  the  brethren  will  study  to  con- 
duct themselves  as  members  of  an  Association  purely  de- 
fensive, whose  sole  object  is  the  maintaining  our  glorious 
constitution  in  Church  and  State,  and  that,  grateful  for  the 
blessings  they  enjoy  and  the  dangers  they  have  escaped,  they 
will  live  soberly  and  righteously  in  Christian  charity  with  all 
their  fellow-subjects,  and  in  a constant  obedience  to  the 
laws  of  their  Creator  and  of  their  country,  endeavouring  as 
much  as  in  them  lies  to  keep  a conscience  void  of  offence 
towards  God  and  towards  man. 

I remain.  Sir  and  Brother, 

Your  most  obedient  servant, 

JAMES  VERNER,  Grand  Sec.’’ 

In  May  of  the  same  year  a document  relating  to  the  Orange 
processions  was  also  sent  to  all  the  district  and  private  lodges. 
The  time  was  that  these  processions  were  not  only  tolerated, 
but  actually  joined  in  by  the  loyal  Romanists,  as  it  was  a 
display  of  triumph  which  they  could  join  in  without  com- 
promising their  principles;  and,  strange  to  say,  they  were 
very  ardent  in  demonstrations  of  loyal  enthusiasm  before 
emancipation,  but  the  moment  the  penal  code  was  mitigated 
that  moment  they  found  that  any  anniversary  of  the  victory 
of  the  Boyne  became  intolerant  to  them.  The  only  solution 


of  this  change  of  conduct  that  seems  reasonable  is  that 
Popish  views  and  Popish  prejudices  still  survive,  and  that 
every  acquisition  of  power  or  influence  they  have  made  is 
only  valued  as  a means  of  accomplishing  ulterior  objects,  so 
It  was  considered  by  those  in  authority  that  these  annual 
processions  should  cease,  and  the  unreasonableness  of  the 
Romanists  was  respected,  and  in  consequence  the  Grand 
Lodge,  on  the  21st  May,  1824,  issued  the  following  circular ; 


“Dublin,  27th  May,  1824. 

ha,ve  the  honour  to  transmit  to  you 
the  following  resolution  of  the  Grand  Lodge  of  Ireland,  which 
was  adopted  unanimously  on  the  21st  inst.,  and  to  recommend 
iw  to  your  particular  attention,  as  it  is  of  great  importance  that 
the  brethren  in  your  district  should  act  in  the  most  strict 
conformity  with  an  order  which  tends  so  strongly  to  show 
how  much  the  members  of  the  Orange  Association  are  willing 
to  sacrifice  to  the  feelings,  or  even  the  prejudices,  of  their 
K desirous  they  are  that  no  excuse 

should  be  left  for  ascribing  any  of  the  disorders  that  affect 
Iieland  to  their  conduct  or  example.  And  I have  the  satis- 
faction to  add  that  this  conduct  on  the  part  of  the  Orange 
Association  has  been  strongly  recommended  by  our  noble 
and  illustrious  Grand  Master,  Earl  O’Neill,  and  that  the 
resolution  meets  his  Lordship’s  full  approbation. 

I have  the  honour  to  be.  Sir  and  Brother, 

Your  most  obedient  servant, 

JAMES  VERNER,  Grand  Sec.” 


Grand  Orange  Lodge,  Dublin, 

2ist  May,  1824, 

Resolved.— I hal  in  consequence  of  the  evils  whfcii  have 
arisen  from  the  e^oneous  views  which  many  friends  have 
taken  of  the  motives  and  conduct  of  the  Orangemen  of 

tendency  of  the  processions 
which  have  usually  taken  place  on  the  12  th  of  Tulv  in 
memory  01  the  glorious  Revolution,  the  Grand  Orange  Lodge 
eehng  anxious  to  evince  publicly  their  desire  to  promole 
ranquihty,  and  to  take  from  the  ill-disposed  every  excuse 
for  their  misconduct,  and  willing  to  restrain  even  tLir  own 
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most  earnest  wishes,  for  the  public  avowal  of  that  attachment 
to  our  most  glorious  constitution  which  is  the  life-blood  of 
tiie  association,  hereby  resolve  : — ‘ That  no  public  procession 
of  the  Orange  Association  shall  be  made  on  the  12  th  July 
next,  and  that  our  Grand  Secretary  be  instructed  to  com- 
municate this  resolution  to  the  several  Grand  Masters  for 
the  information  of  all  concerned.’ 

Signed  (by  order), 

JAMES  VERNER,  Grand  Sec.” 

The  enemies  of  the  Orange  Association  were  many 
and  strong,  and  they  made  every  effort  to  damage  the  Society 
in  the  eyes  of  the  public.  They  brought  strong  pressure  to 
bear  in  the  Parliament  in  order  that  they  might  have  the 
Society  classed  as  one  fraught  with  danger  to  the  peace  of 
the  country,  and  they  used  every  endeavour  to  have  it 
declared  illegal.  At  this  time  the  Ribbon  Society  had  been 
much  augmented,  and  was  causing  a good  deal  of  trouble 
by  committing  crimes,  what  were  called  agrarian  outrages,  and 
ostensibly  to  crush  this  illegal  society  a law  was  passed  sup- 
pressing all  political  institutions,  and  the  Orange  Society  was 
included,  as  really  it  was  with  a view  of  getting  rid  of  it  that 
the  Act  was  passed.  This  occurred  in  1825.  The  Orange- 
men obeyed  the  law,  and  discontinued  their  meetings,  and  for 
three  years  Orangeism  was  to  all  intents  and  purposes  a dead 
letter.  It  may  be  noted  here  that  when  the  evidence  was 
brought  before  the  Parliamentary  Committee  in  the  House 
of  Lords  in  relation  to  the  nature  of  the  Orange  Institution, 
the  signs,  the  passwords,  with  all  the  changes  and  variations 
they  had  undergone  from  the  original  formation  of  the 
Association,  were  revealed ; all  the  documents  connected  with 
the  Institution — the  rules  and  regulations  as  they  had  been 
adopted  in  1800,  and  which,  with  the  exception  of  a few 
verbal  improvements,  have  never  since  been  changed — were 
subjected  to  the  most  severe  and  jealous  scrutiny  of  the 
enemies  of  the  Institution,  and  there  were  not  a few  of  them 
on  the  Committee,  but  nothing  was  elicited  in  the  slightest 
degree  discreditable  to  its  character. 
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Lord  Gosford,  who  was  not  a friendly  witness  before  the 
Committee,  admitted  “That  the  principles  of  the  Orange 
Institution  were  unexceptionally  good,  and  that  the  men  who 
composed  that  body  were  subjects  of  whom  any  sovereign 
might  be  proud,  but  the  men  and  the  principles  both  together 
formed  a ‘ tertium  quid  ’ so  dangerous^  and  unmanageable  as 
to  excite  his  strongest  reprobation.”  This  wonderful  pheno- 
menon of  good  men  and  good  principles  when  joined  together 
producing  bad  subjects  would  puzzle  his  lordship  or  anyone 
else  to  explain.  In  1828  the  Orange  Institution  was  revived, 
and  its  constitution  so  arranged  as  to  be  in  accordance  with 
the  law,  and  to  the  honour  of  the  founders  of  it  be  it  spoken, 
that  those  who  in  this  year  made  it  their  object  to  draw  up 
rules  which  might  defy  even  the  cavilling  of  their  enemies, 
were  enabled  to  obtain  that  object  by  adopting 
without  a single  material  alteration,  except  the 
omission  of  the  regulation  enjoining  the  taking  of 
the  oath,  the  very  same  rules  which  had  been 
originally  agreed  to  at  the  formation  of  the  Society  in  1795. 

The  Grand  Lodge  published,  in  November,  1828,  the  fol- 
lowing address  to  the  Protestants  of  the  Empire : — 

“It  is  not  less  the  interests  than  the  duty  of  Protestants 
to  support,  by  every  lawful  means.,  the  religious  and  civil 
establishments  of  their  country.  By  these  the  honour  of 
God  and  the  happiness  of  man  are  most  effectually  secured. 
In  the  present  era  our  religion  is  menaced  by  the  attacks 
of  Popery  and  infidelity,  while  our  constitution  is  assailed 
by  faction  and  sedition.  Against  this  double  danger  the 
Orange  Institution  was  formed,  being  so  named  in  honour  of 
William  III.,  Prince  of  Orange,  the  illustrious 
champion  to  whom  Great  Britain  owes  her  deliver- 
ance from  thraldom,  spiritual  and  political,  the 
establishment  of  the  Protestant  religion,  and  the  inherit- 
ance of  the  Brunswick  dynasty.  We  lay  no  claim  to  exclusive 
loyalty  or  exclusive  Protestantism,  but  no  man,  unless  his 
creed  be  Protestant  and  his  principles  loyal,  can  associate 
with  us.  We  recognise  no  other  exclusion.  Our  Institution 
receives,  nay,  solicits,  into  its  circle  every  man  whose  religion 
and  character  can  stand  these  tests. 
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We  regret  also  an  intolerant  spirit.  It  is  a previous  quali- 
fication without  which  the  greatest  and  wealthiest  man  would 
in  vain  seek  our  brotherhood,  that  he  shall  be  incapable  of 
persecuting,  injuring,  or  upbraiding  any  one  for  his  religious 
opinions,  but,  on  the  contrary,  that  he  shall  be  disposed  to 
aid  and  assist  loyal  subjects  of  every  religious  persuasion, 
and  protect  them  from  violence  and  oppression.  Such,  and 
such  only,  are  the  principles  upon  which  the  Orange  Institu- 
tion was  formed,  and  upon  which  it  has  uniformly  acted. 
Yet  our  enemies  have  effected  to  consider  our  forms  and 
arrangements  contrary  to  statutes  which  were  enacted  against 
treasonable  and  seditious  societies.  The  spirit  of  such 
statutes  could,  by  no  ingenuity  of  perversion,  be  urged  against 
the  Orange  Institution ; but  where  the  most  strained  interpre- 
tation could  question  its  legality,  the  institution  promptly 
replied,  and  disclaimed  to  evade  even  the  letter  of  these 
statutes.  Our  rules  are  open,  not  only  to  the  members  of 
our  Institution,  but  to  the  whole  community.  We  have  no 
reserve  whatsoever,  except  of  the  signs  and  symbols  whereby 
Orangemen  recognise  each  other,  and  these  the  law  has  not 
included  in  its  prohibition.  Our  association  is  general ; it 
meets  wherever  Orangemen  are  to  be  found — and  that  we 
trust  will  soon  be  in  every  part  of  the  empire.  There  is  not 
either  oath,  obligation,  or  test  which  candidate  or  brother 
can  take  or  offer  to  our  society.  The  proposal  of  the  mem- 
bers, their  admission,  and  their  countenance  among  us  are 
wholly  unfettered  with  pledge  or  promise.  Nevertheless,  we 
can  truly  tell  the  world  that  no  unqualified  person  can  come 
into,  and  no  unworthy  brother  remain,  in  our  fellowship. 

The  Orange  Institution  cannot  be  suppressed  but  by  means 
which  would  subvert  the  constitution  of  Great  Britain  and 
erase  the  name  of  the  Prince  of  Orange  from  amongst  her 
sovereigns.  After  that  erasure  the  Brunswick  dynasty  would 
soon  follow,  the  liberty  of  these  realms,  our  religion,  and 
our  monarchy  would  again  be  placed  under  papal  darkness 
and  despotic  oppression. 

By  order, 

H.  MAXWELL,  M.P., 

Grand  Sec.’^ 

The  Society  now  made  rapid  progress,  not  only  in  this 
country,  but  in  England,  and  found  its  way  into  the  Army 
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of  Britain.  It  had  been  growing  in  England  since  it  took 
root  in  1808.  In  that  year  a Grand  Lodge  was  opened  in 
Manchester,  and  which  issued  warrants  to  the  whole  Orange 
body  in  England.  In  1821  the  seat  of  government  was 
transferred  to  the  Metropolis,  and  the  Duke  of  York  was 
made  Grand  Master.  However  it  is  not  my  intention  to  enter 
into  the  History  of  the  Association  as  it  was  formed  and 
established  in  England,  nor  shall  I make  any  remarks  about 
its  proceedings,  for  these  Irish  Orangemen  were  not  respons- 
ible, the  constitution  of  the  two  bodies  were  different,  indeed 
opposite,  and  the  only  reason  why  mention  is  made  of  the 
matter  at  all  is  that  the  English  Association,  in  1827,  elected 
the  Duke  of  Cumberland,  the  King’s  brother,  as  their  Grand 
Master,  and  on  the  revival  the  following  year  of  the  Irish 
Institution  he  was  elected  Imperial  Grand  Master  of 
Ireland,  holding  both  offices. 

Between  the  years  1828  and  1835  Ireland  was  in  a very 
disordered  state.  Serious  crimes,  malicious  and  brutal 
outrages  prevailed  far  and  wide  over  the  land,  as  anyone  may 
see  by  looking  over  the  files  of  the  newspapers  published 
during  those  years.  In  a pamphlet,  written  by  Mr.  Colquhoun, 
a Member  of  Parliament  for  a Scotch  county,  Dumbartonshire, 
is  described  briefly  the  state  of  affairs.  He  writes,  First,  that 
Ireland  is  and  has  long  been  in  a state  of  disorder,  dangerous 
to  life  and  opposed  to  industry.  Second,  that  this  state  of 
disorder  is  increased  by  the  influence  of  the  Roman  Catholic 
political  agitators,  and  of  Roman  Catholic  priests.  Third, 
that  a special  attack  has  been  and  is  now  made  by  those 
parties  on  the  Protestants  of  Ireland,  and  that  in  consequence 
the  lives  and  property  of  the  Protestants  are  in  danger. 
Fourth,  that  in  the  parts  of  Ireland  where  the  Protestants 
prevail,  and  in  these  and  these  only,  order  and  tranquility 
prevail,  that  peace  and  industry  are  co-existent  with  Pro- 
. testantism  and  are  overthrown  by  Popery. 

Now,  these  are  the  remarks  of  a Radical  member,  a sup- 
porter of  the  Government  of  Earl  Grey,  and  who  aided  the 
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Liberal  policy  of  the  Premier.  He  had  looked  upon  Ireland 
as  a misgoverned  country,  and  regarded  the  insolent  ascen- 
dancy of  the  Protestants  and  the  pernicious  Association  of 
Orangemen  as  amongst  the  leading  causes  to  which  its 
calamities  were  to  be  attributed;  but  he  changed  his  mind 
when  he  read  the  report  of  the  evidence  taken  before  the 
Orange  Committee,  when  these  false  impressions  were  entirely 
removed.  For  the  most  part  of  two  sessions  the  British 
Parliament  was  occupied  in  examining  and  trying  the  Orange 
Society,  and  every  hope  was  entertained  by  its  many  enemies 
that  it  would  be  wiped  out  of  existence.  Mr.  O’Connell  and 
his  party  were  representing  in  England  that  the  Protestants, 
were  oppressors.  Government  frowned  on  them  as  enemies, 
backed  up  by  Lord  Mulgrave,  then  Lord  Lieutenant  of ; 
Ireland.  The  public  in  England  and  Scotland  believed  what; 
was  reiterated.  It  was  then  the  Orangemen  found  they  had 
no  friends.  Denounced  by  eloquent  speakers  in  Parliament,  J 
belied  and  slandered  by  the  Press,  traduced  abroad,  in 
terror  at  home,  persecuted  daily,  denounced  from  Popish  ^ 
altars,  pointed  at  in  the  streets  and  markets,  waylaid  on  the 
road,  their  houses  unsafe,  and  their  minds  worn  by  rumours; 
of  vengeance,  then,  and  not  till  then,  they  fell  back  upon^^^ 
themselves,  and  re-established  the  Orange  Institution.  TheJ 
fact  is  not  disputed  that  the  moment  the  Institution  was‘ 
resuscitated  and  put  into  working  order,  that  moment  outrages! 
and  crimes  decreased  in  a remarkable  manner,  especially  in^ 
that  part  of  the  country  where  it  was  strongest.  In  the  South 
and  West,  where  Orangeism  was  feeble,  crime  still  continued 
to  have  full  sway,  and  had  there  not  been  a wholesome  check 
put  upon  its  advance,  the  North  would  soon  have  been  in 
the  same  deplorable  state.  An  instance  of  the  Conservative 
effects  of  the  Institution  is  recorded  in  a standard  magazine 
published  in  Dublin  in  1835  : — 

“ The  mission  of  Mr.  Lawless  to  the  North,  and  the  temper 
in  which  it  was  undertaken,  are  well  remembered,  when,  with 
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a mass  of  followers,  consisting  of  one  hundred  and  forty-four 
thousand  men,  he  advanced  to  enter  the  ‘ Black  North,'  as 
Mr.  Wyse,  the  historian,  as  well  as  a member  of  the  Catholic 
Association,  informs  us.  From  ’'Mr.  Wyse  also  we  have  an 
account  of  the  numbers  which  assembled,  and  the  spirit  which 
animated  these  tumultuary  gatherings.  In  his  acknowledg- 
ment ‘ That  many  felt  a great  repugnance  to  this  summons 
(to  attend  what  were  called  reconciliation  meetings),  but  the 
secret  combination  law  of  the  County  of  Tipperary  was  so 
well  known,  and  so  deeply  dreaded,  that  they  have  been 
drawn  even  from  the  remote  parts  of  the  counties  of  Water- 
ford and  Limerick  to  appear  at  these  assemblages.'  And  in 
his  account  of  the  reception  which  was  given  to  Mr.  O’Con- 
nell's hypothetical  menace  to  drive  the  Protestants  into  the 
sea,  it  was  said  in  the  warmth  and  hastiness  of  the  moment, 
a sort  of  rhetorical  apostrophe,  not  intended  to  go  beyond 
mere  rhetoric,  but  the  shout,  or  rather  the  thunder  of  fierce 
voices  which  was  simultaneously  sent  back,  spoke  volumes 
of  dread  and  danger.  The  commission  of  the  Marquis  of 
Anglesey  was  forgotten,  the  ^ if  ’ was  forgotten,  they  already 
imagined  themselves  in  full  pursuit ; nothing  was  remembered 
but  O’Connell  and  his  100,000  men.  Other  intimations  of 
his  evil  purposes  Mr.  Wyse  has  recorded  as  afforded  at  these 
meetings.  When  will  he  call  us  out?  was  more  than  once 
heard  in  the  streets  of  Clonmel  during  the  great  provincial 
meeting  of  August,  and  frequently  answered  with  the  finger 
on  the  mouth  and  a significant  smile  and  wink  from  the  by- 
standers. Thus  collected  and  thus  composed,  one  hundred 
and  forty  thousand  men  accompanied  Mr.  Lawless  to  the 
town  of  Ballybay,  and  a large  military  force,  headed  by  a 
General  whom  Sir  Robert  Peel  styled  ^ The  bravest  of  the 
brave,'  and  who  may  be  said  to  deserve  that  epithet,  when 
discretion  is  not  the  better  part  of  valour,  waited  on  this 
mighty  multitude.  It  has  been  said  that  the  brave  com- 
mander (I  mean  of  His  Majesty’s  forces)  solicited  that  the 
great  army  of  the  association  should  have  free  passage. 
Three  thousand  Orangemen,  whose  numbers  were  increased 
to  five  thousand,  resolved  to  contest  the  passage.  They  had 
fears  which  brave  men  may  entertain,  but  a resolution  which 
was  not  to  be  overcome  so  long  as  they  could  maintain  it. 
I pass  from  the  subject,  because  it  is  not  one  on  which  there 
is  a difficulty  of  speaking  with  the  necessary  calmness,  but 
I cannot  leave  it  without  affirming  that  if  Mr.  Samuel  Gray, 
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the  civilian  who  directed  the  course  which  the  Orangemen 
pursued  on  that  most  eventful  occasion,  had  not  been  pos- 
sessed of  more  wisdom  than  the  gallant  General  who  under- 
took to  give  him  advice,  arid  if  he  had  not,  relying  on  the 
heroic  resolution  of  the  little  band  that  assembled  to  guard 
their  homes  from  pillage  and  profanation,  denied  any  pas- 
sage to  a barbarous  multitude,  except  such  as  they  could 
make  in  the  face  of  the  Protestant  resistance  and  over  Pro- 
testant carcases,  that  day  would  have  been  the  beginning  of 
evils  in  the  North,  and  ferocious  excesses  would  be,  perhaps, 
for  long  years  after  the  curse  of  Ulster.  Whatever  there  was 
of  bad  or  vindicitive  feeling  would  be  called  into  action  by 
the  communications  of  those  whose  terror  had  been  felt  in 
the  southern  districts,  and  as  the  resistance  would  have  been 
spirited,  the  destruction  would  have  been  incalculable. 

Better  than  the  general  Mr.  Gray  knew  this,  and  he  is  well 
entitled  to  the  praise  he  has  received  for  having  stopped  the 
progress  of  the  insurrection,  and  for  having  effected  his 
great  object  without  the  commission  of  a single  excess  by 
which  his  triumph  could  be  tarnished.  The  expedition  of 
Mr.  Lawless  failed.  An  agitator  was  announced  to  enact 
his  part  in  Dungannon.  The  Orange  Lodges  assembled  to 
form  a portion  of  his  audience,  and  he  found  it  expedient  to 
depart.  He  next  appeared  in  Armagh,  but  the  Orangemen 
also  appeared.  Another  disappointment.  Did  any  excess 
mar  their  triumphs?  Not  the  slightest.  They  were  content 
with  their  peaceful  victories.  The  assailants  were  suffered  to 
go  their  own  way  unmolested.  The  brave  Orangemen  were 
satisfied  with  acting  the  part  of  faithful  and  steady  sentinels, 
and  retired  quietly  to  their  domestic  avocations  as  soon  as 
they  had  witnessed  the  departure  of  the  myriads  whose  in- 
sulting approach  menaced  them  with  so  much  danger.  This 
act  on  the  part  of  the  Orangemen,  even  if  they  had  never 
taken  part  in  another,  deserved  the  thanks  of  not  only  the 
British  Government,  but  every  inhabitant  of  the  kingdom. 
By  it  the  back  bone  of  the  repeal  movement  was  virtually 
broken,  and  the  great  arch  agitator  resented  to  his  dying  day 
this  interference  with  his  pet  project,  and  both  in  Parlianient 
and  out  of  it  he  waged  a ceaseless  and  merciless  war  against 
the  Institution  which  had  proved  too  powerful  for  him. 
However,  by  their  conduct  they  proved  without  dispute  that 
they  were  mindful  of  the  end  and  aim  of  their  organisation 
' that  it  is  one  of  defence  and  not  of  aggression.’  ” 
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The  state  of  the  country  caused  a vast  accession  of  the 
loyalty,  wealth,  and  respectability  of  the  country  to  the  ranks 
of  the  Orange  Institution.  The  very  humblest  of  its  members 
felt  proud  of  a bond  of  connection  by  which  they  were  brought 
into  brotherly  union  with  the  very  highest  and  noblest  in  the 
land.  They  were  extremely  cautious  not  to  give  way  to  any 
acts  of  intemperance  whereby  the  enemy  would  have  cause 
to  speak  evil  of  them.  Of  course  crimes  and  atrocities  were 
imputed  to  them  which  were  alike  abhorrent  to  their  princi- 
ples and  their  feelings,  but  it  has  almost  invariably  turned  out 
not  only  that  these  were  not  the  work  of  Orangemen,  but  had 
the  individuals  engaged  in  them  been  members  of  the  Associa- 
tion they  never  would  have  been  committed.  Although  at 
no  period  were  the  Orangemen  more  powerful  than  now, 
yet  the  time  was  at  hand  that  they  would  have  to  stand  at 
the  bar  of  judgment  of  public  opinion  and  pass  through  a 
fiery  ordeal.  Early  in  the  year  1835  a most  determined 
attack  was  made  by  the  Repealers  and  weak-kneed  Protest- 
ants in  the  British  Parliament  against  Orangeism.  The  Press, 
with  few  exceptions,  were  inimical.  Committees  sat  day  after 
day  taking  evidence  in  the  House.  All  the  books  of  the 
Institution  were  produced,  all  the  records  of  the  Association 
were  subjected  to  a severe  and  searching  examination  ; every 
point  that  appeared  suspicious  was  sifted  by  hostile  lawyers. 
Even  the  money  accounts  of  the  treasurer  were  submitted. 
Never  was  there  a more  honestly  unreserved  surrender  of  all 
their  documents  made  by  any  public  body,  but  by  a species 
of  legal  juggling  witnesses  in  favour  were  not  examined. 
Those  inimical  were  brought  forward,  and  the  Committee 
laid,  without  any  comment,  the  incomplete  and  what  might 
justly  be  called  “exparte”  evidence  before  the  House.  Even 
the  evidence  so  presented  afforded  nothing  to  inculpate  the 
Iiish  Orangemen.  The  silence  of  the  Committee  was  a 
! virtual  acquittal.  But  a different  complexion  was  put  upon 
! the  English  Association.  A searching  enquiry  into  the  work- 
ing of  it  had  different  results;  much  that  was  objectionable 
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was  found  in  their  proceedings,  and  in  the  character  of  those 
who  filled  subordinate  positions,  and  the  absurdities  of  some 
of  the  inferior  functionaries  were  calculated  to  bring  into 
disrepute  the  whole  of  the  Institution,  as  the  public  at  large 
could  not,  nor  would  not,  make  any  discrimination  between 
the  two  societies.  Of  Irish  Orangeism  the  English  knew 
nothing.  The  confusion  arising  from  the  similarity  of  name 
was  very  natural,  and  of  course  misleading.  Although  a motion 
in  the  House  on  the  matter  of  suppressing  Orangeism  was 
not  pressed,  yet  the  Prime  Minister,  Lord  John  Russell,  re- 
commended that  such  should  take  place,  and  he  was  supported 
by  a large  majority.  Nothing  was  left  for  the  Orangemen  to 
do  but  submit  with  a good  grace,  and  as  they  have  always 
proved  themselves  to  be  loyal  people,  willing  and  anxious  to 
support  their  Sovereign  in  his  rule,  the  moment  the  King 
expressed  his  will  in  accordance  with  the  proposition  from 
his  Parliament,  that  moment  they  agreed  to  withdraw  from 
any  secret  society.  Without  any  law  to  compel  its  suppres- 
sion, simply  upon  the  intimation  of  the  wishes  of  their  King, 
the  members  of  an  Association,  unprecedented  in  its  moral 
and  physical  power,  combining  more  rank,  intelligence,  anrl 
numerical  strength  than  ever,  perhaps,  had  been  united,  sur- 
rendered their  organisation.  The  meeting  of  the  Grand  Lodge 
was  held  on  the  14th  April,  1836,  and  the  question  of 
dissolution  was  carried  in  one  of  the  fullest  and  most  in 
fluential  meetings  that  had  hitherto  been  convened,  b>  x 
majority  of  ninety-two.  The  resolution  read  as  follows:-^ 

That  in  consequence  of  His  Majesty’s  disapprobation  to  thSi 
continuance  of  the  Orange  Society  they  thought  the  further 
promotion  of  the  interests  of  the  Protestant  population  will 
no  longer  be  served,  and  advise  the  dissolution  of  the  Associa 
tion,  and  that  all  the  books,  etc.,  be  placed  in  the  custody 
the  Earl  of  Roden.”  • 

Thus,  for  the  second  time  since  its  formation,  was  Orange^ 
ism  held  in  abeyance.  Herewith  is  a manifesto  which  was 
sent  out  to  the  Orangemen  at  this  time,  which  serves  to  show 
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that  although  the  Association  was  to  be  publically  wiped  out 
of  seeming  existence,  yet  the  foundations  of  the  principles  of 
this  great  Institution  were  so  strongly  laid  that  no  earthly 
power  would  be  able  to  uproot  them.  The  edifice  might  be 
levelled  with  the  ground  and  covered  over  with  the  soil  of 
expediency,  yet  underneath  the  solid  rock  was  there,  upon 
which  could  again  be  raised  a stronger  and  more  ornate 
edifice,  and  upon  which  the  grand  old  motto  of  the  Order 
could  again  be  enscribed — 

SURRENDER.” 


MANIFESTO. 

That  in  the  address  of  our  brethren,  members  of  both 
Houses  of  Parliament,  to  the  Orangemen  of  Ireland,  there 
is  matter  for  grave  and  serious  consideration. 

That  the  recommendation  to  dissolve  the  Orange  Institu- 
tion is  one  that  deserves  carefully  to  be  weighed  and  con- 
sidered, not  only  from  the  respect  due  to  the  opinions  of  the 
illustrious  and  distinguished  individuals  who  have  offered  that 
advice,  but  from  the  peculiar  circumstances  in  which  the 
Protestant  interests  of  Ireland  are  now  placed — circumstances 
unprecedented  in  difficulty,  and  calling  for  the  greatest  cir- 
cumspection and  prudence  on  the  part  of  all  who  love  the 
cause  of  our  religion. 

That  this  recommendation  carries  with  it  no  shadow  of 
censure  on  the  principles  and  conduct  of  the  Institution. 
The  union  of  Orangemen  has  been  based  upon  the  purest 
principles  of  religion  and  loyalty.  The  society  has  been  the 
means  not  only  of  uniting  together  the  humbler  classes  of 
Protestants  in  resistance  to  the  encroachmenis  of  Popery,  but 
of  restraining  their  zeal  within  the  bounds  of  moderation. 
It  has  regulated  as  well  as  cherished  the  spirit  of  attachment 
to  the  constitution,  and  through  an  existence  of  many  years 
has  continued  the  honoured  instrument  of  preserving  the 
tranquility  of  those  parts  of  the  country  in  which  it  prevails. 

That  the  recommendation  to  dissolve  is  based  upon  reasons 
altogether  different  from  any  possible  imputation  on  the 
society — reasons  founded  in  circumstances  over  which  we 
have  no  control,  and  which  imperatively  oblige  all  well-wishers 
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to  the  Protestant  cause  to  look  more  to  the  practical  results 
of  any  measures  to  be  adopted,  than  to  give  way  to  impulses 
which,  however  natural,  may  be  injurious. 


That  these  reasons  appear  to  be,  among  others : 

I- — The  peculiar  and  embarrasing  position  in  which 
our  beloved  Sovereign  is  placed — obliged  by  the  forms 
of  the  constitution  to  act  through  ministers  who  in  no 
sense  represent  his  feelings — a position  which  may  seem 
to  call  upon  the  Orangemen  of  Ireland  to  relieve  him 
from  the  painful  necessity  of  expressing  his  royal  dis- 
pleasure against  those  whose  only  crime  His  Majesty 
must  know  has  been  their  loyalty. 

The  apparent  certainty  that  the  only  alterna-' 
tiye  is  between  a compulsory  suppression  and  a voluntary' 
dissolution- — that  our  persevering  in  our  meetings  under; 
our  present  system  must  be  followed  by  a legal  enactment* 
for  their  forcible  suppression,  a certainty  which  may 
render  it  a question  in  what  manner  it  is  best  our  Insti-t 
tution  should  terminate.  A voluntary  dissolution  may' 
raise  our  character  by  proving  our  loyalty  and  our 
generous  surrender  of  our  own  feelings.  A forcible 
suppression  may  only  tend  to  aggravate  the  rampant 
triumph  of  our  enemies,  and  by  exasperating  still  more  , 
the  already  too  excited  feelings  of  our  body,  throw  new 
elements  of  discord  into  the  distracted  state  of  our  un-  - 
happy  country.  | 

III— The  prospect  of  forming  a new  Protestant, 
confederation,  divested  of  those  attributes  against  which,' 
in  the  Orange  Society,  His  Majesty  has  expressed  his' 
opinions,  thus  supplying  a bond  of  union  which,  although 
not  as  effective  as  Orangeism,  may  in  some  degree  supply 
its  place.  This  prospect  materially  bearing  upon  the 
choice  between  dissolution  by  our  own  act,  and  sup- 
pression by  that  of  the  legislature.  In  the  one  case  the 
substitution  of  the  new  confederation  would  be,  on  our 
parts,  a sacrifice  of  feeling  to  respect  for  the  authorities 
of  the  State;  in  the  other  it  would  seem  to  be  a mere 
contemptible  evasion  or  insolent  defiance  of  the  law. 

IV . — ^The  apprehension  that  our  perseverance  may 
give  the  ministers  a pretext  for  an  Act  for  the  suppres- 
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sion  of  political  societies,  which,  under  the  direction  of 
Mr.  O’Connell  wielding  the  government  of  Ireland,  may 
be  so  framed  and  administered  as  to  be  directed  ex- 
clusively against  Protestant  exertions. 

V.  — The  general  feeling  that  prevails  in  England 
against  secret  societies  which  may  render  our  continuance 
of  that  mode  of  defence  the  means  of  detaching  from  us 
many  who  would  otherwise  be  our  friends. 

VI.  — The  necessity  that  must  immediately  arise  of 
all  who  may  continue  our  members  being  excluded  under 
any  government  from  all  offices  of  trust,  shrievalties, 
commissions  of  the  peace,  mayoralties  of  towns,  and  all 
.other  posts  over  which  the  executive  can  exercise  any 

control — a,  necessity  suggesting  many  considerations,  but 
none  perhaps  more  important  than  this — whether  as  any 
Conservative  federation  should  now  embrace  all  the 
friends  of  law,  order,  and  religion,  the  time  is  yet  come 
when  the  friends  of  order  and  religion  are  called  on  to 
renounce  all  connections  with  the  institutions  of  the 
country. 

VII.  — The  conscious  assurance  that  the  moral  effects 
of  Orangeism  will  not  pass  away  with  its  organisation — 
that  Orangemen  will  still  remain  united  in  reality,  although 
not  in  name,  and  that  if  danger  should  become  imminent 
there  will  be  no  difficulty  in  reorganising  our  system — 
an  assurance  which  seems  justified  by  the  former  re- 
vival of  the  Institution  after  an  interruption  of  three 
years. 

That,  based  as  it  is  upon  these  and  many  other  reasons, 
the  recommendation  to  dissolve  is  entitled  to  the  deepest  and 
most  careful  deliberation,  accompanied  by  earnest  prayer  to 
Him  * without  whom  nothing  is  strong,’  that  He  may  be 
pleased  to  guide  that  deliberation  to  the  good  of  that  sacred 
cause  to  promote  which  our  venerable  institution  was  estab- 
lished.” 

This  voluntary  dissolution  on  the  part  of  the  Orangemen 
was  a wise  proceeding,  in  fact  there  was  no  other  course  open 
to  them.  They  had  a powerful  faction  in  the  Government 
against  them,  which  had  swayed  the  friends  of  the 
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Association  to  turn  round  and  present  to  them  the  cold  i 
shoulder.  The  King,  harassed  and  badgered  by  a Ministry 
with  whom  he  had  no  sympathy,  gave  way,  and  expressed  i 
disapprobation  of  all  secret  societies.  The  bulk  of  the  Irish 
people,  led  on  by  O’Connell,  clamoring  for  Repeal  of  the! 
Union;  Ribbon  Societies  committing  gross  outrages  in  the 
South  and  West  of  the  island,  making  it  appear  that  Ireland  | 
was  being  harassed  by  a domineering  Protestant  power;  the 
Press  writing  hostile  articles  continually  about  the  Institution. 
One  of  the  leading  magazines  of  the  day  devoted  pages  to 
an  endeavour  to  show  that  all  the  ills  the  country  was  sufferingj  * 
under  were  entirely  owing  to  the  being  of  the  Orange  Society„j 
Still  it  had  some  friends  that  were  not  afraid  to  stand  up  fotjl 
it.  Foremost  among  them  was  the  King  of  Hanover,  who,  as| 
the  Duke  of  Cumberland,  had  been  Grand  Master  for  many: 
years.  His  words  in  the  House  of  Lords,  spoken  when  on 
his  defence,  deserve  to  be  chronicled  for  all  time.  They  are ' 
as  follows:  — 

I trust  that  I shall  be  excused  for  addressing  to  your 
Lordships  a few  words,  and  I assure  you  they  shall  be  very! 
few,  but  your  Lordships  would  think  me  unworthy  of  a seatj 
in  this  House  if,  standing  in  the  predicament  in  which  I do| 

I did  not  boldly,  manfully,  and  distinctly  state  my  feeling^ 
upon  the  present  occasion,  especially  as  your  Lordships  have 
unfortunately  heard  my  name  so  often  made  use  of  on  tW 
present  subject.  Not  that  I shrink  from  one  single  act  Ij 
did,  or  from  one  single  word  that  I have  said,  for,  thanlsj 
God,  I have  done  nothing  nor  said  anything  that  I need  bej 
ashamed  or  afraid  of.  It  is  idle  for  me  to  tell  you  that  I 
have  been  for  the  last  six  months  abused,  accused,  and  treated 
in  the  most  cruel  manner  that  ever  a human  being  was  treated; 
Nay,  if  what  has  been  said  of  me  were  true,  instead  of 
standing  here  in  my  place,  as  I now  am,  a member  79'?' 
Lordships’  house,  I ought  to  be  at  the  bar  for  the  crime  of  higr  ^ 
treason.  No  man  will  believe,  that  surrounded  by  such  met 
as  are  around  me,  I could  have  been  such  a madman  as  tc 
have  ideas  such  as  are  imputed  to  me.  My  Lords,  ever  ancei 
I have  had  the  honour  of  a seat  in  this  House  I have  beet 
the  firmest,  strongest,  and  most  determined  supporter  of  a 
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legitimate  government.  I am  convinced  that  if  any  madman 
could  have  the  idea  of  proposing  such  a measure,  there  is 
not  any  one  of  these  noble  Lords  near  me  that  would  not  be 
ready,  as  I am,  to  sacrifice  the  last  drop  of  your  blood  in 
defence  of  the  innocent  person.  It  is  not  we  who  have 
entertained  the  idea,  but  those  persons  who  would  not  only 
not  be  satisfied  with  the  dethronement  of  the  Sovereign,  but 
would  overturn  monarchy  if  they  could.  ^ Measures,  not  men,^ 
is  my  cry,  and  if  any  party  with  whom  I have  been  acting 
should  in  any  way  deviate  from  their  principles,  I should  be 
the  first  man  to  oppose  them.  I certainly  was,  and  do  not 
deny  myself  to  have  been,  the  Grand  Master  of  the  Orange 
Lodges.  I did  not  seek  that  post  or  wish  for  it,  it  was  offered 
to  me  and  I did  not  accept  it  until  I had  the  full  concurrence 
of  his  late  Majesty,  George  the  Fourth,  who  not  only  said  to 
me  that  he  should  be  glad  I did  accept  it,  but  that  he  knew 
it  was  in  good  hands.  Upon  that  I accepted  it,  and  I appeal 
to  every  Orangeman,  either  in  this  country  or  in  Ireland, 
if  I have  not  been  a true,  zealous,  and  honest  Orangeman. 
What  are  the  fundamental  principles  of  Orangeism  ? — 
‘ Fear  God,  and  honour  tne  King.’  I cannot  give  a stronger 
proof  that  I have  been  true  to  my  principles  than  that,  even 
prior  to  the  information  given  to  me  by  Lord  John  Russell. 
I had  already  come  to  the  resolution  of  complying  with  the 
resolution  of  the  House  of  Commons.  At  the  time  I first 
became  Grand  Master  of  the  Orange  Societies  circumstances 
were  widely  different  from  what  they  now  are.  Your  Lord- 
ships  must  remember  all  the  changes  that  have  taken  place 
since  1827,  when  I was  appointed  Grand  Master.  Your 
Lordships  know  that  there  never  was  a more  strong  or  firm 
supporter  of  the  Protestant  interest  than  the  individual  that 
is  now  addressing  you,  and  I became  Gretnd  Master  solely 
with  the  object  of  supporting  the  Protestant  cause  in  Ireland, 
a cause  which  I consider  to  be  in  the  greatest  possible  danger. 
It  is  my  feeling,  and  I am  convinced  of  it,  I would  have  done 
everything  in  my  power  to  keep  the  Protestants  of  England 
and  Ireland  together.  That  was  the  sole  and  only  object  I 
had  at  heart,  and  from  the  moment  that  I heard  that  His 
Majesty  had  discountenanced  the  Orange  Lodges,  it  was  my 
duty,  strict  to  my  principles,  to  give  up  that  which  I thought 
was  disapproved  of.  At  the  same  time  I say  that  I never 
shall  change  those  principles.  I declare,  my  Lords,  that  I 
look  upon  the  Protestant  cause  in  Ireland  to  be  in  the  greatest 
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danger;  and  moreover,  my  Lords,  you  must  excuse  me  for 
saying,  that  I am  awfully  afraid  of  the  Protestant  cause  in 
this  country.  I beg  distinctly  to  say  that  I mean  nothing 
personal,  but  when  I come  to  see  the  things  that  have  taken 
place  within  the  last  three  weeks,  I must  say  that  I think 
there  is  not  a Protestant  in  this  country  who  must  not  feel 
alarm  after  what  has  been  stated.  I shall  not  detain  your 
Lordships  longer  except  to  say  that  I will  never  flinch  from 
the  support  of  the  Protestant  interest.’' 

Efforts  were  now  made  by  the  leading  Protestants  in  this 
country  to  organise  societies  which  would  take  the  place  of 
the  Orange  Institution,  yet,  although  many  such  were  formed 
from  time  to  time,  useful,  no  doubt,  in  a political  sense,  they 
never  seemed  to  get  a firm  foothold.  They  flourished  for  a 
space,  and  then  dwindled  away.  They  lacked  one  great 
principle — religion  was  not  the  basis  upon  which  they  were 
formed.  The  Orange  Institution  was  founded  by  men  imbued 
with  strong  religious  feelings;  its  foundation  was  the  Bible — 
the  source  of  England’s  greatness.”  This  fact  would  be 
considered  by  the  enemies  of  Protestantism  to  be  a species 
of  bigotry,  but  time  has  proved  its  truth.  Again  it  was,  and 
is,  purely  a defensive  organisation  to  protect  the  hearths  and 
homes  of  the  Protestant  people  from  the  attacks,  both  openly 
and  covertly,  of  an  old  insidious  and  bitter  foe,  consequently 
its  intrinsic  value  is  deep  rooted  in  the  hearts  of  all  who  are 
associated  with  it,  whose  steady  aim  should  be  to  help  one 
another.  Such,  no  doubt,  were  the  motives  that  prompted 
those  few  men  who  assembled  at  815  Grafton  street,  Dublin, 
in  November  of  1837,  for  the  purpose  of  considering  the 
desirability  of  resuscitating  that  Loyal  Association  of  the 
Defenders  of  the  Church  and  Throne.  At  that  meeting  a 
report  and  resolutions  were  brought  forward,  and  after  most 
careful  deliberation  were  unanimously  adopted.  The  report 
refers  to  the  insecurity  of  the  lives  and  property  of  the  Pro- 
testant community,  the  failure  of  the  experiment  of  dissolution, 
the  continued  activity  of  the  Ribbon  Society,  as  causes 
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demanding  imperatively  the  existence  of  a defensive  system, 
j then  argues  that  a revival  of  the  Orange  Institution  pre- 
I sents  the  only  efficient  form  of  defence.  The  following 
I resolutions  were  adopted:  — 

^ I.— That  assembling  on  this  important  occasion  we  feel  it, 

: ill  the  first  place,  our  duty  as  our  inclination  to  record  our 
, sentiments  of  unalterable  attachment  to  our  Most  Gracious 
Majesty,  Queen  Victoria,  the  rightful  sovereign  of  these 
realms. 

II — That  the  insecurity  of  life  and  property,  the  daily 
I aggression  upon  the  constitution,  and  the  suspension  of  the 
I ordinary  modes  of  protection,  render  it  in  our  opinion  im- 
I peratively  necessary  to  re-establish  a purely  defensive  society, 

I and  that  we  conceive  no  security  can  be  formed  that  will  be 
less  obnoxious  or  more  efficient  than  the  Orange  Institution. 

III-  Ireland  alone  shall  be  the  field  of  its  exertions.  Un- 
1 connected  with  any  other  body  it  will  be  responsible  for  its 

own  acts  alone.  Yet  every  society  established  for  the  pro- 
motion of  true  religion  and  constitutional  liberty  shall  meet 
' with  the  best  support  of  every  member  of  this  Institution. 

L ^I^; — Its  objects,  as  heretofore,  shall  be  religious  and  con- 
i stitutional  in  support  of  the  laws  and  maintainance  of  the 
li  public  peace,  its  operations  purely  defensive,  and  by  strictly 
I:  legal  means,  viz. : — 

Defence  of  life  and  property. 

Defence  of  constitutional  rights. 

Defence  of  established  institutions  and  privileges. 
Defence  of  the  sacred  Word  of  God. 

Signed  (by  order), 

I WM.  SWAN,  Secretary, 

I This  meeting  was  self  appointed.  The  Grand  Lodge  of 
[ Ireland  had  dissolved  itself  in  obedience  to  the  express 
r,  wishes  of  the  King,  and  there  was  no  recognised  head.  The 
English  Orangemen  possessed  a Grand  Lodge,  from  which 
■ were  issued  warrants,  in  a few  cases  to  Irish  lodges,  but  such 
an  arrangement  was  not  acceptable,  and  it  was  discontinued. 
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Irish  affairs  were  in  a very  disturbed  state.  The  expectations 
of  the  loyal  inhabitants  that  the  Government  would  administer 
the  laws  with  justice  and  firmness  ended  in  disappointment. 
The  Lord  Lieutenant,  Lord  Mulgrave,  a well-meaning  but  weak 
man,  had  allowed  the  cajoleries  of  O’Connell  to  so  act  upon 
his  nature  that  he  gave  way  to  him  in  a very  unwise  manner. 
He  emptied  the  prisons,  and  let  loose  on  society  offenders 
of  every  degree.  More  than  one  thousand  malefactors  were 
loosed  from  prison  bonds,  of  these  twenty-seven  were  sentenced 
to  suffer  at  the  hands  of  the  hangman.  The  Coercion  Act, 
which  Earl  Grey  had  revived  in  1834,  was  allowed  to  expire, 
and  a disloyal  body  called  the  “ General  Association  ” was 
permitted  to  be  formed ; this,  the  following  year,  was  dis- . 
placed  by  the  “ Precursor  Association.”  < 

The  rebellious  spirit  which  pervaded  the  peasantry  appeared : 
now  with  increased  vigour,  and  over  the  country  celebrations  J 
in  honour  of  the  rebellion  of  ’98  took  place — one  particularly,- 
in  Wexford,  where  many  thousands  of  rebels  arrayed  in 
uniform  marched  in  military  array  accompanied  by  bands. 

King  William  IV.  died  on  the  21st  June,  1837,  and  was  : 
succeeded  by  Her  Gracious  Majesty  Queen  Victoria, ; 
from  whom  Mr.  O’Connell  and  the  Repealers  expected.; 
to  get  every  encouragement  to  pursue  their  treason- ; 
able  practices,  but  in  this  they  were  disappointed, 
as  history  has  shown.  The  years  ’37,  ’38,  and 
’39  present  a dismal  catalogue  of  social  evils,  which  in- ! 
creased  every  year  in  magnitude,  evincing  the  existence  of  a 
widespread  conspiracy.  In  1839  an  enquiry  took  place  in  the 
House  of  Lords,  resulting  in  an  Act  being  passed  to  suppress 
all  illegal  societies,  with  the  only  result  that  another  rebel! 
association  was  added  to  the  already  swollen  list  by  the  name 
of  the  “ Repeal  Association,”  and  thus  served  to  add  “ fuel  to 
the  flames.”  It  assumed  most  formidable  proportions,  spread-; 
ing  terror  far  and  wide,  holding  monster  meetings,  marching 
armed  multitudes  to  the  tunes  of  rebel  bands,  despoiling  the 
country,  committing  sacrilege,  assaulting  Protestant  clergymen, 
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and  defying  the  Government.  By  the  returns  called  for  by 
Sir  Robert  Peel  it  was  shown  that  homicides  had  increased 
from  122  to  139,  assaults  on  the  police  from  48  to  72,  robbery 
of  arms  from  119  to  531,  administering  unlawful  oaths  from 
51  to  228,  threatening  notices  from  940  to  1944,  attacks  on 
houses  from  252  to  482,  and  firing  into  dwelling-houses  from 
82  to  138.  These  comparisons  are  made  between  the  dates 
when  the  Orange  Institution  was  dissolved  in  April,  1836, 
and  September,  1839.  The  Government  very  soon  found  out 
that  they  had  made  a grievous  mistake  when  they  recom- 
mended their  best  friends  to  stand  aside,  and  a tacit  acknow- 
ledgment was  given  by  it  to  the  Orangemen  for  their  useful- 
ness. As  long  as  the  Ribbonmen  kept  themselves  south  of 
the  Boyne  the  Orangemen  were  obliged  to  merely  look  on, 
however  anxious  they  might  have  been  to  have  afforded  help 
to  the  Protestant  cause  in  the  South  and  West,  but  they  were 
so  trammelled  by  coercive  laws  that  they  found  it  expedient 
to  remain  quiet.  However,  as  soon  as  the  rebellious  societies 
commenced  to  make  their  appearance  in  the  Protestant  North, 
they  thought  it  high  time  to  enrol  themselves  again  in  unity 
and  strength,  to  act  upon  the  defensive,  knowing  from  ex- 
perience that  “ to  keep  peace  they  should  prepare  for  war.’^ 
During  all  these  past  years  they  had  refrained  from 
processions  and  shown  a forbearance  that  called  for  eulogies 
from  both  the  Lord  President  of  the  Council  and  Lord 
Brougham.  The  latter  said,  “ They  had  given  up  their  pro- 
cessions while  they  saw  their  adversaries  allowed  to  hold 
meetings  to  any  extent,  attended  by  hundreds  of  thousands, 
with  their  bands  of  music  and  military  array.^’  In  the  counties 
of  Derry,  Cavan,  and  Monaghan  the  old  members  of  the 
Association  assembled  for  defence,  causing  an  immediate 
stoppage  of  the  Ribbon  demonstrations. 

Up  to  this  time  there  is  only  one  case  that  we  find 
chronicled  of  the  Orangemen  disobeying  the  law  and  walking 
in  procession.  This  occurrence  took  place  in  Armagh,  and 
the  offenders  were  sentenced  to  three  months  imprisonment. 
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The  evidence  at  the  trial  was  given  by  Romanist  spies,  who 
had  supplied  the  police  with  the  information.  Although  the 
warrants  of  the  various  private  lodges  had  been  called  in, 
yet  during  the  years  between  1839  and  1845  lodges  still  met 
without  any  authority,  and  processions  took  place  in  1842, 
1843,  in  various  parts  of  the  country,  but  the 

authorities  condoned  this  transgression. 

During  the  five  months  following  May  9,  1843,  no  less  than 
eighteen  of  the  monster  meetings  of  the  Repeal  Association 
were  held  in  Ireland,  the  numbers  present  on  each  occasion 
being  estimated  at  hundreds  of  thousands.  Menacing 
language  was  used,  England  threatened  with  incendiary 
fires,  the  hopes  of  successful  rebellion  openly  avowed, 
until  at  length  the  Government  aroused  itself  from  its  apathy, 
and  interfered  to  prevent  a great  meeting  at  which  O’Connell 
was  to  be  crowned  King  of  Ireland.  Instead,  however,  he  and 
the  rest  of  the  chief  offenders  were  arrested,  subsequently  tried, 
and  convicted.  On  the  loth  of  October,  1845,  ^ meeting 
was  held  in  the  Town  Hall  of  Enniskillen,  Lord  Enniskillen 
in  the  chair,  and  W.  A.  Dane,  Esq.,  acting  as  secretary,  when 
resolutions  were  passed  confirmatory  of  immediate  steps  being 
taken  to  reorganise  the  Orange  Society  with  certain  modifica- 
tions. The  use  of  signs,  passwords,  and  oaths  having  been 
ascertained  to  be  illegal  were  not  to  be  included  in  the  pro- 
posed plan.  So  once  again  were  the  loyal  brethren  called 
together,  once  again  was  the  old  cause  reinstated  under  the 
old  name — a name  deservedly  held  in  high  estimation  by  all 
true  and  loyal  Protestants — and  again  was  the  flag  of  defence 
unfurled  on  high,  with  the  motto,  For  King  and  Country,” 
emblazoned  thereon,  and  it  was  determined  that  the  Orange 
principles  should  embrace  more  fervently  than  ever  the  defence 
of  the  Protestant  religion  against  the  aggression  of  Apostate 
Rome,  and  that  the  organisation  should  be  in  strict  accord- 
ance with  the  laws  of  the  land;  and  the  better  to  further  this 
object  the  plans  of  its  reconstruction  were  submitted  to  the 
most  eminent  Counsel  of  the  Irish  Bar — Messrs.  Warren  and 
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Napier  whose  labours  resulted  in  the  Institution  being 
formed  and  its  rules  and  regulations  framed  on  a true  and 
legal  basis,  and  as  heretofore  it  was  laid  down  without  equivo- 
cation that  it  would  not  admit  into  its  brotherhood  persons 
whom  an  intolerant  spirit  leads  to  persecute,  injure,  or  upbraid 
any  man  on  account  of  his  religious  opinions.” 

It  was  not  long  after  the  resuscitation  of  the  Orange 
Insdtution  until  the  Government  proved  itself  not  insensible 
to  its  value.  Marks  of  confidence  were  shown,  obligations 
expressed,  military  posts  were  assigned,  and  arms  were  placed 
in  the  hands  of  the  Orange  body,  and  from  that  day  to  this 
the  Executive  never  has  had  just  cause  to  find  fault  with  the 
manner  in  whiv^.h  the  true  Orangeman  has  conducted  himself 
towards  it,  and  the.  day  is  far  off  when  the  loyalty  of  the 
Orangemen  of  Ireland  can  be  dispensed  with.  Now,  the 
Association  increased  both  in  power  and  numbers  to  a wonder- 
ful extent,  as  may  be  judged  from  an  address  which  the  Grand 
Lodge  of  Ireland  framed  for  presentation  to  the  Queen,  viz. : 

“To  the  Queen’s  Most  Excellent  Majesty. 

Vve,  the  members  of  the  Loyal  Orange  Institution  in  Ire- 
land, beg  permission  to  approach  your  Majesty  at  this  ack- 
nowledged crisis  of  the  destinies  and  welfare  of  your  empire, 
and  to  tender  the  expression  of  our  unswerving  attachment 
to^  your  Majesty’s  royal  person,  as  well  as  to  those  great 
principles  of  constitutional  government  and  religious  liberty, 
which  gave  to  your  royal  ancestors  the  throne  of  this  mighty 
kingdom,  and  which  still  maintain,  as  we  earnestly  pray  that 
they  may  long  maintain  your  Majesty  thereon. 

We  further  dutiously  and  respectfully  pray  your  Majesty 
to  remember  that  should  any  necessity  arise  from  passing 
events  for  the  services  of  faithful  men,  there  exist  in  Ireland 
1, 800  lodges  of  Loyal  Orangemen,  every  one  of  whom  will 
be  ready,  in  God’s  name,  and  at  your  Majesty’s  call,  to  peril 
life  and  fortune,  as  our  forefathers  under  like  circumstances 
have  done,  in  defence  of  your  Majesty’s  crown  and  dignity, 
as  well  as  of  our  common  religion  and  liberties. 

(Signed  on  behalf  of  the  Orangemen  of  Ireland), 

ENNISKILLEN,  G.M.” 

I 
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This  address  was  placed  in  the  hands  of  the  Home  Sec- 
retary, Sir  George  Grey,  who,  however,  refused  to  present  it. 
He  wrote  as  follows  to  Lord  Enniskillen : — 

My  Lord,  White  Hall,  December  20,  1850. 

I have  the  honour  to  acknowledge  receipt  of  your  Lord- 
ship’s letter  of  the  14th  inst.,  enclosing  an  address  to  Her 
Majesty  from  the  members  of  the  Loyal  Orange  Institution 
of  Ireland,  purporting  to  be  signed  by  your  Lordship  as 
Grand  Master,  and  I beg  to  inform  your  Lordship  that  I do 
not  feel  it  to  be  consistent  with  my  duty  to  present  this 
address  to  Her  Majesty. 

I have  the  honour  to  be, 

Your  Lordship’s  obedient  servant, 
G.  GREY.” 

This  ungracious  refusal  on  the  part  of  the  Home  Secretary 
was  not  in  keeping  with  his  previous  attitude,  as  he  had 
presented  several  addresses  to  Her  Majesty  of  a similar 
nature  and  they  had  been  graciously  received.  When  pressed 
by  Lord  Enniskillen  for  his  reasons  for  refusing  to  present 
this  loyal  address,  he  gave  a very  lame  excuse.  He  wrote 
that  “ It  was  owing  to  the  attitude  the  late  King  had  assumed 
towards  the  Orangemen  in  1836  that  he  felt  it  was  ^incon- 
sistent with  his  duty.’”  Duty  to  v/hom  or  to  what?  Not 
surely  to  Her  Majesty,  who  had  graciously  received  previous 
addresses  from  the  same  body.  The  real  reason  was  that  the 
Liberal  Government  thought  they  had  no  further  use  for  the 
Orangemen’s  services,  and  hence  it  could  insult  them  with 
impunity. 

The  previous  year  had  witnessed  a rather  serious  conflict 
between  the  Orangemen  and  the  Ribbonmen,  in  which  the 
latter  suffered  a severe  defeat,  and,  no  doubt,  the  Government 
of  the  day  would  have  been  better  satisfied  if  matters  had 
turned  out  differently.  In  order  to  show  that  the  entire 
blame  of  this  affray — popularly  known  as  the  Fight  of 
Dolly’s  Brae” — could  not  be  attributed  to  the  Orangemen,  I 
deem  it  wise  to  give  a plain,  unvarnished  account  of  it,  as 
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deposed  in  evidence  before  Walter  Berwick,  Q.C.,  the  Com- 
missioner appointed  to  hold  the  investigation,  and  which  took 
place  in  the  Courthouse,  Castlewellan,  two  months  after  the 
occurrence,  and  published  in  a pamphlet  by  the  “ Newry 
Telegraph.” — 

The  Orangemen  from  Rathfriland  and  the  surrounding 
districts  marched  to  Bally  ward  on  the  morning  of  the  12  th 
July,  where  they  rested  themselves  a short  time  in  the  demesne 
of  Mr.  Francis  C.  Beers,  J.P.  No  application  had  been  made 
to  Mr.  Beers  for  permission  to  pass  through  his  demesne,  but 
some  person  in  his  employment  had  intimated  to  them  that 
they  might  take  this  liberty.  From  Bally  ward  to  Maghera- 
mayo  Mountain  the  distance  is  about  one  mile,  and  at  an 
early  hour  men  could  be  seen  assembled  on  it.  The  Orange- 
men having  formed  in  procession,  Mr.  Hill,  S.L,  with  a body 
of  forty  policemen,  marched  first,  then  came  Major  White 
and  a troop  of  the  Enniskillen  Dragoons,  and  after  the 
Dragoons,  there  being  a considerable  space  between,  came 
the  Orangemen.  Mr.  Beers,  J.P. ; Mr.  Scott,  J.P. ; Mr. 
Fitzmaurice,  R.M.,  and  Mr.  Hill,  in  company  together  marched 
at  the  head  of  the  police. 

Before  the  procession  reached  Magheramayo  Mountain, 
through  the  persuasion  of  Rev.  Mr.  Morgan,  P.P.,  the  men 
who  were  on  it  moved  into  a field  on  the  opposite  (or  left) 
side  of  the  road,  in  the  valley  between  the  mountain  and 
Dolly’s  Brae.  They  thought  to  get  possession  of  the  strong 
ground  at  the  Brae,  but,  finding  it  occupied  by  the  troops 
under  Major  Wilkinson,  they  went  into  the  field.  Here  they 
1 formed  in  line  in  front  of  a fence,  about  600  yards  from  the 
; road. 

When  the  procession  came  to  this  point,  the  police  and 
dragoons  halted,  and  drew  up  at  the  side  of  the  road  next  the 
parties  in  the  field,  while  Mr.  Beers  and  the  other  gentlemen 
entreated  the  Orangemen  not  to  fire  a shot,  even  in  sport — 
an  injunction  which  was  literally  obeyed.  All  passed  quietly, 
and  then  the  procession  ascended  and  walked  over  Dolly’s 
Brae,  on  through  Lord  Annesley’s  demesne,  to  Castlewellan, 
i and  thence  to  Tullymore  Park.  As  the  Orangemen  walked 
I through  the  disputed  ground,  groups  of  women  and  girls  and 
I boys  assembled  by  the  wayside,  assailed  them  with  most 
I malignant  and  aggravating  abuse,  of  which  not  the  slightest 
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notice  was  taken.  At  the  Brae,  Major  Wilkinson,  who  had 
Mr.  Tabuteau  with  him,  had  taken  up  a strong  position,  hav- 
ing under  his  command  a company  of  the  9th  Infantry,  a 
troop  of  the  13th  Light  Dragoons,  and  a body  of  forty  police. 

Returning  in  the  evening  the  procession  did  not  go  through 
Lord  Annesley’s  demesne,  but  at  once  turned  unto  the  old 
road  at  Castlew'ellan. 

Mr.  Hill,  with  his  body  of  police,  got  ahead  of  the  body, 
but  the  dragoons,  who  had  been  left  at  Lord  Annesley’s 
stables,  did  not  reach  the  road  until  a number  of  the  proces- 
sionists had  passed,  and  they  brought  up  the  rere.  When  the 
Brae  was  reached,  the  troops  and  police  who  had  remained 
there  all  day  also  fell  in  at  the  rere. 

The  party  of  Ribbonmen  in  the  field  who  had,  during  the 
day,  occupied  themselves  in  military  evolutions  and  firing 
shots,  about  an  hour  before  the  procession  .returned,  filed  off 
into  the  road,  and  marched  to  Magheramayo  Mountain,  where 
they  entrenched  themselves  behind  two  stone  ditches,  with 
a reserve  higher  up  near  the  top  of  the  hill,  and  skirmishers 
were  thrown  out  at  each  flank  in  regular  military  style. 

When  Mr.  Hill  came  opposite  this  position,  he  halted  his 
party  of  police  at  the  roadside.  As  the  Orangemen  came 
through  the  pass  they  were  virulently  abused,  as  in  the 
morning,  but  owing  to  the  earnest  entreaties  of  Mr.  Beers, 
Mr.  Scott,  and  other  gentlemen,  they  did  not  heed  the  persons 
who  maligned  them.  The  procession  marched  quietly  along, 
peaceable  but  determined.  Every  lodge  had  passed  Mr.  Hill, 
and  he  had  given  his  order  to  his  party  to  fall  in  at  the  rere,  and 
his  men  were  actually  in  motion,  when  a squib  was  fired,  as 
has  been  established  by  seven  or  eight  witnesses,  from  the 
hill.  Two  shots  were  next  fired  from  the  hill,  from  behind 
the  first  wall,  and  then  came  a tremendous  volley  from  the 
same  quarter,  levelled  indiscriminately  at  the  Orangemen, 
police,  military,  and  magistrates. 

The  gallant  conduct  of  Mr.  Hill  and  the  police,  of  the 
magistrates,  and  of  the  Orangemen,  in  routing  their  cowardly 
assailants,  is  well  known.  The  Ribbonmen  broke  and  fled 
in  all  directions.  The  police,  content  with  having  driven  them 
away,  turned  their  attention  to  making  prisoners  and  saving 
human  life.  There  is  no  doubt,  however,  that  many  of  the 
Ribbonmen,  of  whom  no  account  is  given  at  the  investigation, 
lost  their  lives.  From  information  obtained  from  authentic 
sources  it  is  calculated  that  not  less  than  thirty  in  all  were 
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killed  and  a great  many  wounded.  This  took  place  out  of 
view  of  the  police,  on  the  other  side  of  the  hill,  so  that  they 
could  give  no  account  of  it. 

Before  the  termination  of  the  contest  on  the  hill,  the 
military  and  police  on  the  road  were  fired  on,  both  from  the 
hill  and  from  a / forth  ’ on  the  opposite  side  of  the  road. 

The  Orangemen,  enraged  beyond  measure  at  the  brutal 
attack  made  on  them,  and  further  provoked,  as  is  alleged, 
by  being  fired  on  from  the  wayside  houses,  set  fire  to  and 
burnt  several  of  these  houses,  and  injured  others  by  breaking 
the  glass  in  the  windows. 

From  the  commencement  till  the  end  of  the  conflict,  pro- 
bably three  quarters  of  an  hour  elapsed.  I'he  magistrates 
and  troops  exerted  themselves  to  drive  on  the  Orangemen, 
and  save  the  houses  that  were  on  fire.  From  the  way  they 
were  scattered  over  the  country,  which  is  so  broken  that  the 
cavalry  could  not  act,  a great  deal  of  time  was  occupied  before 
they  could  be  driven  on.  A company  of  the  9th  Infantry, 
under  Captain  Cubitt,  which  had  been  station'bd  at  Bally  ward 
during  the  day,  and  which  had  moved  forward  when  the 
firing  began,  did  good  service  in  the  performance  of  this 
irksome  duty. 

The  prisoners  taken  on  the  hill  were  removed  to  Ballyward, 
and  thence  to  Rathfriland.  The  following  day  they  were 
brought  before  the  bench  of  magistrates  in  that  town,  when  it 
was  arranged  that  they  should  be  sent  to  Newry  Bridewell, 
that  being  the  nearest  place  of  confinement  where  they  could 
be  properly  attended  to.  They  were  brought  to  Newry  on 
Saturday,  and  on  the  following  Monday  they  were  taken  back 
to  Castlewellan,  as  it  was  necessary  for  them  to  appear  before 
the  magistrates  there  on  the  Tuesday.  They  were  subse- 
quently liberated,  some  of  them  unconditionally,  others  on 
bail  to  appear  at  the  assizes. 

These  are  the  simple  facts  of  the  case  as  deposed  to  before 
the  Commissioner,  and  the  loyal  Orangemen  who  have  been 
so  foully  maligned  may  well  rest  their  defence  on  those  well- 
ascertained  facts.  They  speak  for  themselves,  and  they  are 
now  placed  on  record  in  a permanent  form,  in  order  that  at 
no  future  period  it  may  be  possible  to  pervert  or  distort 
them.”  ^ 


This  was  the  last  determined  and  serious  interference  with 


the  1 2 th  of  July  celebrations,  and  it  caused  a great  deal  of 
bad  feeling  among  all  classes  which  was  not  allayed  for  many 
years,  and  no  doubt  this  affair  was  the  means  of  a law  being 
passed  in  the  House  of  Commons  called  “ The  Party  Proces- 
sions Act.”  There  had  been  one  in  existence  since  1832, 
but  it  was  worded  in  such  a very  loose  manner  that  it  never 
was  put  in  force.  “ By  its  looseness  of  language  it  enabled 
the  enemies  of  the  principles  of  the  Revolution  to  persecute 
its  lovers  for  what  may  be  no  more  than  an  expression  of 
gratitude  to  God,  and  not  only  this,  but  empowered  them  to 
do  so  in  a manner  violating  every  principle  which  the  wisdom 
of  ages  has  framed  and  established  for  the  protection  of  the  , 
innocent.  This  Act  was  now  remodelled  and  made  perpetual.  , 
By  force  of  it  any  one  ever  present  at  an  illegal  procession,  ^ 
however  inadvertently,  may  be  prosecuted  at  any  time  during  i 
his  whole  life,  and  imprisoned  and  fined  at  the  pleasure  of. 
the  judge  who  tries  him.”*  i 

For  the  violation  of  this  unjust  law  Mr.  William  Johnston,  ■ 
of  Ballykilbeg,  who  headed  an  Orange  procession  from' 
Newtownards  to  Bangor,  on  the  12th  of  July,  1867,  was  put 
on  his  trial  at  Downpatrick,  in  February,  1868,  and  sentenced- 
to  two  months  imprisonment.  During  the  time  he  was  in^ 
gaol  the  Orange  and  Protestant  citizens  of  Belfast  adopted! 
him  as  a candidate  for  a seat  in  the  House  of  Commons,  and 
he  was  triumphantly  returned  at  the  head  of  the  poll  on  thej 
20th  November,  1868,  and  he  still  retains  his  seat. 

Mr  Johnston  brought  in  a Bill  to  repeal  the  Party  Pro- 
cessions Act  in  1869,  and  in  1872  Mr.  Gladstone’s  Govern- 
ment, with  Lord  Hartington  as  Chief  Secretary  for  Ireland, 
finally  repealed  the  unfairly  administered  and  oppressiw 
enactment,  which  was  inoperative  as  regards  Fenian  procef 
sions  in  Dublin  and  Cork,  and  caused  those  who  took  pa| 
in  loyal  demonstrations  to  be  fined  and  imprisoned.  It  ma^ 
be  mentioned  that  Lord  Dufferin  moved  the  second  readii| 



* M'Mechan’s  “ Emblems  of  Erin,”  | 
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of  the  Bill  repealing  the  Processions  Act  in  an  eloquent 
speech  in  the  House  of  Lords.  Previous  to  the  repeal  of 
this  statute  another  Act  was  introduced  in  the  year  i860, 
which  was  to  remain  in  force  for  five  years.  This  was  called 
the  “ Party  Emblems  Bill,”  and  intitulated  ^’an  act  to  amend 
an  Act  passed  in  the  13th  year  of  Her  Majesty,  to  restrain 
party  processions  in  Ireland,”  but,  except  in  the  title  and 
recital,  it  had  no  reference  to  processions  whatever  .f  It  bore 
more  upon  the  exhibition  of  colours  and  displaying  flags  on 
the  various  churches,  a custom  that  had  prevailed  for  a 
number  of  years,  and  one  which  is  still  adhered  to  in  most 
of  all  the  parish  churches  of  the  principal  towns  in  the  North 
of  Ireland.  However,  this  Bill  was  ignored  by  nearly  all  the 
loyalists,  and  in  due  course  it  went  the  way  of  the  others, 
consigned  to  the  wastepaper  basket  or  the  fire,  and  there  is 
no  Act  now  in  force  which  interferes  with  the  arrangements 
of  the  Orange  Institution  as  carried  out  by  the  instructions 
of  the  Grand  Lodge  of  Ireland. 

A treasonable  society  sprung  into  existence  about  1865, 
and  for  several  years  kept  the  country  in  a state  of  tur- 
moil. It  was  called  the  “ Fenian  Society,”  and  was  imported 
from  America,  the  leaders  of  it  being  Irish- Americans,  descend- 
ants of  the  rebels  who  had  fled  the  country  in  1848,  and  found 
an  asylum  in  the  United  States.  This  movement  had  for  its 
object  the  overthrow  of  the  English  authority  in  Ireland,  and 
the  establishment  of  a republic.  The  scheme  appeared  so 
wild  and  impracticable  that  the  Government  regarded  it  with 
incredulity.  By  degrees,  however,  partly  from  the  impunity 
arising  from  the  contemptuous  incredulity,  the  movement 
acquired  more  solidity,  and  increased  to  such  dimensions  that 
the  Executive  found  it  necessary  to  grapple  with  it.  The 
principle  places  v/here  it  was  strongest  were  Dublin,  Cork, 
Limerick,  and  Kerry.  No  doubt  many  Fenian  lodges  existed 
in  the  North  of  Ireland,  but  the  fact  of  Orange  lodges  locating 
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themselves  in  the  same  places  so  struck  terror  into  the  breasts 
of  the  Fenians  that  they  remained  quiescent. 

The  remark  that  was  made  by  the  Ribbonmen  in  1848 
might  have  been  reiterated  by  these  Fenians — We  fear  not 
the  military,  half  of  them  are  with  us ; nor  the  police,  they  are 

ready  to  fraternize;  but  these  d- d Orangemen  will  fight 

against  us  till  the  death.”  I think  those  who  said  this  were 
wrong  in  the  first  two  assertions — certainly  in  one  of  them — 
but  they  were  quite  correct  in  giving  expression  to  the  last. 
In  any  case  the  society  was  broken  up  and  the  leaders  dis- 
persed, many  of  them  being  arrested  and  convicted.  Still 
discontent  existed,  and  again  grew  and  blossomed  into  a Home 
Rule  movement.  Now  the  Orangemen,  as  of  old,  stood  firm, 
and  presented  an  unbroken  phalanx  against  those  enemies  of 
Queen  and  Constitution  who  put  forth  all  their  energies, 
politically  this  time,  to  sever  the  Union,  and  they  have  been 
successful  up  till  now  of  preventing  what  would  be  a grievous 
disaster.  No  doubt  the  attitude  of  the  Orangemen  both  in 
England  and  the  North  of  Ireland  caused  the  Home  Rule 
Bill  of  Mr.  Gladstone  to  be  thrown  out  by  the  House  of  Lords. 
Hitherto  the  Orangemen  have  invariably  raised  their  voices 
against  any  attempt  to  interfere  with  the  Protestant  ascendancy 
of  England.  Mr.  Rogers,  in  one  of  his  pamphlets,  says, 

“ The  principles  of  Orangeism  have  remained  unvaried  since 
1795  down  to  the  present  period.  The  times  may  have  altered 
but  the  principles  of  the  Orange  Institution  remain  unchanged. 
Its  efficiency  has  been  recognised  on  many  occasions,  both  in 
England,  Ireland,  and  the  American  Colonies.  Were  the 
kingdom  assailed  in  any  part  by  an  invader,  a numerous  and 
trusty  band  could  be  relied  on  from  the  Orange  population. 
They  have  been  treated,  indeed,  with  coldness ; repeatedly 
have  their  rights  been  sacrificed.  Their  loyalty  has  been 
spurned  and  scoffed  at,  and  yet  they  have  never  swerved  from 
their  allegiance.  At  every  recurrence  of  danger,  whether  from 
foreign  invaders  or  Jesuit  conspiracy,  they  have  constituted  a ; 
power  to  which  Government  has  confidently  appealed.”  From 
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the  signs  of  the  times  it  is  quite  possible  that  the  Orange 
Society  will  still  have  to  guard  the  inheritance  which  their 
founder  bequeathed  to  them  as  a sacred  trust.  Every  now 
and  then  insidious  attacks  are  made  upon  the  Protestant 
religion,  and  by  the  Government  a foolish  encouragement  is 
given  to  that  system,  which  from  all  time  has  proved  itself 
the  deadly  enemy  of  liberty  of  conscience  and  an  open  Bible. 

It  behoves  the  Orangemen,  therefore,  to  keep  strict  watch 
on  the  stealthy  footsteps  approaching  their  stronghold,  and 
to  nip  in  the  bud  any  attempt  to  further  movements  which,  if 
permitted  to  ripen,  would  again  plunge  Ireland  in  the  throes  of 
a deadly  struggle,  and  the  histories  of  1641,  1688,  and  1798 
would  be  repeated. 

I have  now  brought  this  short  history  of  Orangeism  to  a 
close,  trusting  that  a perusal  of  it  will  show  to  the  young 
members  the  necessity  there  has  been  for  the  formation  of 
the  Institution  and  for  its  continued  existence,  as  well  as  for 
its  usefulness  and  power  for  good,  and  to  the  older  members 
the  desirability  of  sticking  closer  than  ever  to  each  other  in 
the  sacred  bond  of  brotherhood. 

“ For  happy  homes,  for  altars  free,  we  grasp  the  ready  sword  ; 

For  freedom,  truth,  and  for  our  God’s  unmutilated  Word ; 

These,  these,  the  watchcry  of  our  march—  our  hope  the  Lord  on 
high— 

Then  put  your  trust  in  God,  my  boys,  and  keep  your  powder  dry.” 
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APPENDIX. 


1 . Shortly  after  the  formation  of  the  Orange  Lodges,  districts  were 
mapped  out,  and  a Lodge  formed  to  take  charge  of  each  district,  and 
this  was  called  a District  Orange  Lodge.  Then  a Superior  Lodge  was 
formed  to  take  in  all  the  districts  in  the  county,  and  this  was  called  a 
County  Grand  Lodge.  A Superior  Grand  Lodge  was  formed  in  Porta- 
down  under  the  mastership  of  the  Revd.  Holt  Waring,  and  as  the 
system  extended  it  was  thought  advisable  to  remove  the  headquarters 
to  the  metropolis,  and  the  first  meeting  in  Dublin  of  the  Grand  Lodge 
of  Ireland  took  place  on  the  gth  April,  1798,  at  the  house  of  Thomas 
Verner,  Esq.,  in  Dawson  Street,  and  from  it  were  issued  all  the  warrants 
to  the  private  Lodges.  These  warrants  must  be  signed  by  the  Grand 
Master,  the  Grand  Secretary,  and  the  Grand  Treasurer,  counter-signed 
by  the  like  officers  of  the  county,  and  sealed  with  the  seals  of  the 
Grand  Lodge  and  of  the  County  Grand  Lodge. 

2.  The  Grand  Lodge  of  Ireland  consists  of  the  following  Grand 
Officers : — 

A Grand  Master. 

Deputy  Grand  Masters,  not  exceeding  fifty-three. 

Grand  Chaplains,  not  exceeding  six. 

Grand  Secretary. 

Grand  Treasurer. 

Deputy  Grand  Chaplains,  not  exceeding  seventy. 

Deputy  Grand  Secretary. 

Deputy  Grand  Treasurer. 

Four  Assistant  Deputy  Grand  Secretaries,  and  Assistant  Deputy 
Grand  Treasurers  not  exceeding  four,  together  with  the  Grand  Officers 
of  Counties  and  the  Grand  Committee. 

3.  The  County  Grand  Lodges  consist  of  the  following  Grand 
Officers : — 

A Grand  Master. 

A Deputy  Grand  Master. 

A Grand  Chaplain. 

Deputy  Grand  Chaplains. 

A Grand  Secretary. 

A Grand  Treasurer. 

A Deputy  Grand  Secretary. 

Assistant  Deputy  Grand  Secretaries  (if  required). 

A Deputy  Grand  Treasurer. 
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DISTRICT  LODGES. 

4.  Each  District  Lodge  consists  of  its  own  Officers,  viz. : — 

A Master. 

A Deputy  Master. 

Chaplains. 

Secretary  and  Treasurer,  together  with  the  Master,  Deputy  Master, 
Secretary  and  Treasurer  of  Private  Lodges,  and  a Committee  of  five 
members. 

PRIVATE  LODGES. 

5.  Each  Lodge,  besides  private  members,  consists  of  the  following 
Officers,  viz.  : — 

A Master. 

A Deputy  Master. 

Chaplains. 

Secretary. 

Treasurer  (these  only  to  be  entitled  to  vote  at  elections  for  District 
Officers),  together  with  a Committee  of  five  members. 

6.  For  proposing  as  a toast,  at  a dinner  given  by  Colonel  Verner, 
in  August,  1837,  “The  Battle  of  the  Diamond,”  the  colonel  received  a 
severe  censure  from  the  ' ‘ Lord  Lieutenant  ’ ’ and  was  deprived  of  his 
J.P.  He  brought  the  matter  before  the  House  of  Commons  so  forcibly 
that  he  had  the  entire  House  with  him,  and  a well-merited  snub  was 
given  to  Lord  Morpeth,  and  Colonel  Verner  was  reinstated  in  the 
Magistracy.  Colonel  Verner  in  his  manly  speech  showed  that  the 
" Battle  of  the  Diamond  ’’  was  a conflict  in  which  loyal  men  defended 
themselves  against  sworn  traitors,  and  proved  by  incontrovertible 
documents  that  the  Protestants  engaged  in  it  were  amongst  those  to 
whose  loyalty  and  bravery  the  overthrow  of  the  Rebellion  had  been, 
under  God,  most  correctly  ascribed.  Lord  Morpeth,  the  Chief  Secre- 
tary, confessed— late  indeed,  but  unequivocally — that  at  the  “ Battle  of 
of  the  Diamond’’  Roman  Catholics  were  the  aggressors. 

7.  The  Warrant  of  Authority  under  which  the  Orangemen  at  first 
met  differs  much  in  appearance  from  that  now  used  in  the  Institution, 
It  was  simply  a piece  of  paper  of  the  worst  description,  about  six 
inches  long  by  two  inches  in  breadth  The  following  is  the  inscription 
taken  from  an  original : — 

“ One  Hundred  and  Seventeen. 

» “Armagh,  August  i^th,  1796. 

“JAMES  SLOAN.’' 
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These  documents  are  now  very  rare,  and  looked  upon  with  much 
interest  by  each  member  of  the  Society.  The  price  charged  by  Sloan 
for  each  of  these  papers  was  i 2s  gd.  In  1798  Sloan  was  deprived  of 
this  perquisite. 

8.  How  No.  I Lodge  was  sent  to  the  “ Dian  ” in  a neighbouring 
county  is  explained  by  Mr.  Rogers,  who  was  Grand  Secretary  in  County 
Armagh,  in  a pamphlet  dated  i860: — “A  few  days  after  the  struggle  of 
the  Diamond  some  persons  from  that  locality  came  to  Loughgall  for 
the  purpose  of  procuring  from  Sloan  the  necessary  authority  for 
admitting  members  into  their  Lodge.  Being  in  his  garden  at  the  time, 
Sloan  directed  them  to  the  village  to  procure  writing  materials.  During 
their  absence  James  Wilson,  on  a similar  errand,  arrived  from  the 
‘ Dian.’  On  being  informed  that  there  was  neither  pen  nor  ink,  he  at 
once  replied,  ‘ If  that  be  all,  I can  provide  against  that,  and  ’tis  best, 
for  the  first  Orange  Warrant  should  not  be  written  by  anything  made 
by  the  hand  of  man  ’ ; and  taking  a sprig  from  a tree  of  hyssop  which 
grew  in  the  garden,  he  handed  it,  together  with  the  cover  of  a letter, 
to  Sloan,  who,  being  taken  aback  at  the  novelty  of  the  proceeding, 
incautiously  signed  the  paper,  thus  establishing  the  claim  of  the  ‘ Dian 
men’  to  a number  which,  by  right,  should  never  have  left  the  vicinity 
of  the  field  of  victory.  When  the  men  who  had  gone  to  the  village 
returned,  and  found  what  had  been  done,  nothing  could  exceed  their 
disappointment,  and  finally  refused  to  take  a Warrant.  0thers,  more 
fortunate,  stepped  in,  and  these  poor  fellows  now  rejoice  in  the  pos- 
session of  I 18.” 

9.  The  Grand  Master,  the  Duke  of  Cumberland,  stated  in  the 
House  of  Lords  that  ‘‘  In  the  year  1798  or  1799  he  saw  the  officers  and 
men  of  the  4th  Regiment  (King  William  the  Third’s  Own  Regiment) 
wear  orange  and  purple  ribbons  in  their  breasts  in  the  parade  at 
Swinley  Camp  in  the  presence  of  George  HI. ; and,  if  not  mistaken, 
believed  the  late  King  George  IV.  became  a member  in  that  regi- 
ment.” (Rogers.) 
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DOLLY’S  BRAE. 


INVESTIGATION  AT  CASTLEWELLAN. 


1._LETTER  from  MR.  REDINGTON  TO  MR. 

BERWICK,  Q.C. 

Dublin  Castle,  27th  July,  1849. 

Sir — I am  directed  by  the  Lord  Lieutenant  to  acquaint  you 
lat  his  Excellency  has  been  pleased  to  appoint  you  to  hold  an 
iquiry,  at  Castlewellan,  into  all  the  circumstances  connected 
ith  the  processions  and  affray  at  Dolly’s  Brae  on  the  12  th  in- 
ant. His  Excellency’s  warrant  is  herewith  enclosed,  as  are 
Iso  copies  of  the  reports  of  the  resident  magistrates;  and  the 
jospector-General  of  Constabulary  has  been  requested  to  send 
iou  copies  of  all  the  police  reports  relating  to  these  occurrences. 

His  Excellency  requests  that  you  will  proceed  at  once  to 
‘astlewellan. 

I am,  &c., 

(Signed)  T.  N.  REDINGTON. 

Walter  Berwick,  Esq.,  Q.C. 


IL— WARRANT. 

! By  the  Lord  Lieutenant-General  and  General  Governor  of 

Ireland. 

CLARENDON. 

' We  do  hereby  authorise  and  direct  you,  Walter  Berwick, 
^isquire,  one  of  Her  Majesty’s  Counsel  at  Law,  to  hold  a Court 
I f Inquiry  at  Castlewellan,  in  the  County  of  Down,  on  Monday, 
he  30th  day  of  July  instant,  and  following  days ; to  investigate 
; 11  matters  connected  with  the  occurrences  which  took  place  on 
le  12  th  July,  1849,  in  the  district  of  Castlewellan  and  its 
icinity,  on  the  occasion  of  an  Orange  procession — the  entire  pro- 
eedings  on  that  day  of  the  parties  who  formed  that  assemblage, 
s well  as  of  those  who  congregated  to  oppose  them ; the  circum- 
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stances  of  the  fatal  affray  which  took  place  at  Dolly’s  Brae,  an 
the  outrages  on  persons  and  property  perpetrated  in  the  distric 
aiorcsaid  and  its  vicinity.  And  generally  to  cause  effectual  step 
to  be  taken  for  bringing  to  justice  the  parties  engaged  in  tha 
affray,  or  concerned  in  the  crimes  committed  on  that  occasion 
and  for  so  doing  this  shall  be  your  Warrant. 

Given  at  Her  Majesty’s  Castle  of  Dublin,  the  2 7th  day  of  Tul\ 
1849.  J J J 

By  his  Excellency’s  command, 

T.  N.  REDINGTON. 


III.— MR.  BERWICK’S  REPORT. 

5 Upper  Merrion  Street,  September  22,  1849. 

My  Lord— In  pursuance  of  your  Excellency’s  instructions  o; 
the  27  th  July  ultimo,  directing  me  to  hold  a Court  of  Inquiry  a' 
Castlewellan  in  the  county  of  Down,  to  investigate  all  matter, 
connected  with  the  occurrences  which  took  place  on  the  i2tt 
July,  in  the  district  of  Castlewellan,  on  the  occasion  of  an  Orang6 
procession ; the  entire  proceedings  on  that  day  of  the  parties  whc 
formed  that  assemblage,  as  well  as  of  those  who  congregated  tc 
oppose  them;  the  circumstance  of  the  fata)  affray  which  took 
place  at  Dolly’s  Brae,  and  the  outrages  on  person  and  proper^ 
perpetrated  in  the  district  and  its  vicinity ; and  generally  to  cause 
effectual  steps  to  be  taken  for  bringing  to  justice  the  parties  en{ 
gaged  in  that  ^ffray,  or  concerned  in  the  crimes  committed  on  thai 
occasion ; ” I proceeded  to  the  neighbourhood,  and  opened  th4 
Court  of  Inquiry  at  Castlewellan  on  Monday,  the  30th  day  of  July,' 
and  continued  to  hold  an  open  court  in  that  town  from  day  to  day 
during  the  whole  of  that  week,  and  to  hear  the  evidence,  on  oath, 
of  every  person  who  was  produced  toi  me,  or  was  considered  capably 
of  affording  any  information  on  the  subject  of  the  inquiry,  until 
I had  ascertained  that  there  were  then  no  further  witnesses  to' 
be  examined,  or  evidence  to  be  offered. 

I was  then  about  to  close  the  inquiry,  when  a protest  was  placed 
in  my  hands  by  the  attorney  who  appeared  for  the  relatives  of  the 
deceased,  setting  forth  certain  reasons  to  induce  me  to  grant  an 
adjournment  of  the  investigation,  instead  of  closing  it  altogether. 
This  document  stated  in  substance  that  justice  would  be  defeated 
if  I did  not  accede  to  the  application,  and  was  verified  by  affidavit. 


Although  impressed  with  the  idea  that  after  the  lengthened  in- 
liry  which  had  taken  place,  and  the  evidence  I had  heard,  I was 
ifficiently  acquainted  with  the  facts  of  the  case  to  report  thereon 
1 your  Excellency,  yet  conceiving  that  I should  act  more  in  con- 
rmity  with  your  Excellency’s  instructions,  and  better  satisfy  the 
iblic  mind,  by  giving  every  opportunity  required  for  the  most 
arching  inquiry  into  every  matter  connected  with  this  case,  I 
bided  to  the  application,  and  adjourned  the  court  to  a future  day ; 
id  in  the  meantime  I directed  steps  to  be  taken  to  ascertain  the 
arsons  who  took  part  in  the  outrages  of  the  12th  July,  for  the 
irpose  of  making  them  amenable  to  justice.  I reopened  the 
vestigation,  after  full  notice  to  all  parties,  on  the  i8th  September 
stant,  and  having  heard  all  the  evidence  then  adduced,  I finally 
osed  the  inquiry  on  the  same  day. 

I herewith  furnish  your  Excellency  with  a copy  of  the  notes  of 
.e  evidence  taken  before  me  in  the  course  of  the  inquiry,  which 
believe  to  contain  all  the  material  evidence  on  the  case. 
Conceiving,  however,  that  I should  not  adequately  discharge 
le  duty  reposed  in  me  by  a mere  copy  of  the  voluminous  and 
idigested  notes  of  the  evidence  taken  before  me,  I have  thought 
right  to  annex  a connected  statement  of  the  facts  of  the  case. 
Tanged  in  such  a manner  as  to  explain  the  causes  which  led  to 
is  unfortunate  collision,  and  the  conduct  of  the  different  parties 
ho  took  part  in  the  proceedings  connected  therewith;  and  I 
ive  added  some  observations  which  the  circumstances  of  the 
Lse  appear  to  me  to  require.  ^ 

It  appears  that  for  a great  number  of  years  animosities  existed, 
id  collisions  occurred,  between  the  Orange  party  and  the  Roman 
atholics  of  the  county  of  Down,  caused,  to  a considerable  ex- 
nt,  by  the  recurrence  of  party  processions  at  stated  periods  in 
iich  year;  and  that  organisations  of  the  Catholic  party  were 
jitered  into  for  the  purpose,  as  alleged,  of  resisting  the  Orange 
!*imonstrations,  of  defending  themselves  from  violences  resulting 
lerefrom,  and  of  making  counter  demonstrations  of  their  own. 

, The  1 2 th  of  July  was  the  principal  obnoxious  anniversary 
felebrated  by  the  Orange  party,  being  the  anniversary  of  the 
ittle  of  Aughrim. 

The  rancorous  feeling  thus  engendered  appears  to  have  greatly 
ibsided  after  the  temporary  dissolution  of  the  Orange  society, 
ad  more  particularly  since  the  passing  of  the  Act  against  party 
rocessions ; and  the  antagonist  confederacies,  which  appear  to 
lave  been  called  Riband  societies,  declined  proportionally. 

I In  the  year  1845,  however,  the  Act  against  party  processions 
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expired  and  the  Orange  institution  appears  to  have  been, 
cons^uence,  re-organised;  and  in  the  early  part  of  the  year  i8^ 
that  body  having  determined  to  make  a show  of  their  strengt 
partly,  at  least,  as  a counter-demonstration  to  the  revolutiona 
prty  then  formed  in  some  other  parts  of  Ireland,  it  was  decide 
by  their  leaders  that  they  should  renew  the  custom  of  marchir 
in  armed  procession  on  the  12  th  July  in  that  year. 

It  appears  that  about  thirty  years  ago,  in  one  of  the  varioi 
collisions  which  took  place  between  the  Orange  and  Roma 
Catholic  parties  in  the  County  of  Down,  some  outrage  was  allege 
to  have  been  comrnitted  at  a small  mountain  pass  or  defile  in  tf 
neighbourhood  of  Castlewellan,  called  Dolly’s  Brae ; and  that 
has  ever  since  been  considered,  by  the  lower  class  of  Roma 
Catholics  of  that  district,  a point  of  honour  not  to  allow  th 
Urange  processions  to  pass  that  way,  the  district  immediately  coi 
tiguous  being  almost  exclusively  inhabited  by  Roman  Catholics 
and,  as  far  as  I could  learn,  no  Orange  procession,  previous  to  la; 
July,  has  ever  since  passed  thereby.  ' 

This  pass  is  situate  on  the  old  road  leading  from  Ballyward  t 
Castlewellan,  about  three  miles  from  Ballyward,  and  two  frot 
Castlewellan.  This  old  road  is  very  bad  and  hilly,  and  in  prc 
ceeding  thereby  from  Ballyward  a sharp  ascent  crosses  a smai 
ridge,  immediately  covered  on  the  right  hand  by  the  hill  o 
Magheramayo ; after  passing  which,  a tolerably  flat  piece  of  road 
of  about  a mile  in  length,  leads  to  the  steep  ascent  and  difiicul 
pass  of  Dolly  s Brae.  A new  road  was  made,  some  years  past,  t 
avoid  these  defiles,  which,  diverging  from  the  old  road  on  the  righ 
before  it  reaches  Magheramayo,  proceeds  by  a southerly  directioi 
round  that  hill,  and,  avoiding  Dolly’s  Brae,  joins  the  old  road  agai- 
close  to  the  town  of  Castlewellan  j this  is  a comparatively  good 
level  road,  though  about  half  a mile  more  circuitous. 

Before  the  Orange  procession  of  July,  1848,  a rumour  havini 
'^ould  rnarch  by  the  old  road,  informations  wen 
laid  before  Mr.  Francis  Beers,  who  resides  at  Ballyward,  and  is 
a member  of  the  Orange  body,  and  a magistrate  of  the  county, 
stating  the  damage  likely  to  arise  to  the  public  peace  from  such 
a procession ; and  Mr.  William  Beers,  his  brother,  who  is  also 
a magistrate  of  the  county,  and  District  Grand  Master  of  the 
Orangemen,  waited  on  Mr.  Morgan,  the  Roman  Catholic  clergy- 
man  of  the  parish  in  which  Dolly’s  Brae  is  situate,  and  requested 
his  co-operation  on  the  12  th  July  to  hinder  any  collision,  and 
prevent  a breach  of  the  peace ; and  Mr.  Morgan,  having  ascei'* 
tamed  that  the  Orangemen  had  agreed  to  march  by  the  new 
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)ad  on  their  way  from  Ballyward  to  Castlewellan,  thus  avoid- 
ig  the  disputed  pass  of  Dolly’s  Brae,  at  once  assured  Mr.  Beers 
lat  he  could,  in  consequence,  more  certainly  promise  that  no 
;iterruption  would  be  given  by  the  Roman  Catholic  party. 

The  Orange  party  did  march  in  armed  procession,  on  the 
2th  July,  1848,  by  the  new  road,  and  no  unpleasant  conse- 
jences  occurred,  although  considerable  bodies  of  the  Roman 
atholic  party  appear  to  have  assembled  in  the  neighbourhood 
• Dolly’s  Brae  to  watch  their  proceedings. 

Unfortunately,  however,  after  the  procession  had  ended,  some 
ragglers  from  the  Orange  party  committed  some  acts  of  vio- 
nce,  and  fired  shots  in  the  evening  on  their  way  home  in  the 
:ighbourhood  of  Mr.  Morgan’s  house,  the  balls  from  two  of 
hich  came  so  close  to  that  gentleman  that  he  was  of  opinion 
at  they  were  fired  at  him,  and  his  parishioners  were  in  con- 
quence  much  exasperated. 

Unfortunately  also  the  forbearance  shown  by  the  Orange 
irty  in  not  marching  by  the  old  road  was  claimed  as  a triumph 
; the  Riband  party,  and  very  gross  and  insulting  songs  were 
inted,  and  sung  publicly  in  the  market  towns  to  celebrate  this 
ctory.  One  of  these  songs  was  called  the  “ Dolly’s  Brae 
ng.”  This  naturally  exasperated  the  Orange  party,  and  les- 
ned  considerably  the  power  of  the  more  temperate  of  their 
aders,  and,  I have  no  doubt,  led  to  the  resolution  which  was 
terwards  carried  into  fatal  effect,  of  marching  in  the  next  year 
spite  of  opposition  through  the  disputed  pass. 

Several  other  circumstances  'occurred  subsequently  to  in- 
ease the  bitter  feelings  thus  engendered  between  those  parties, 
id  to  render  a collision  the  more  inevitable.  In  the  month 
February  last,  in  a fight  between  some  members  of  the  Orange 
id  Riband  parties,  an  Orangeman  was  wounded,  and  having 
ed  of  the  injuries  received,  the  Orange  party,  who  attended 
th  arms  at  his  funeral  in  large  numbers,  retaliated  on  the 
joman  Catholics  by  wrecking  the  houses  of  several.  Other 
j.rty  outrages  subsequently  occurred,  and  matters  thus  stood 
(len  the  determination  was  again  taken  by  the  Orange  party 
\ march  in  armed  procession  on  the  12th  July,  1849;  and  it 
*is  publicly  announced  by  Mr.  William  Beers  that  the  proces- 
nn  would  pass  from  Ballyward  to  Castlewellan  by  the  old  road, 
inch,  as  already  mentioned,  leads  through  Dolly’s  Brae.  When 
MS  announcement  was  made  public  the  dread  of  a collision 
|.‘came  so  great  that  Mr.  Thomas  Scott,  one  of  the  local  magis- 
Jites,  waited  on  Mr.  Redington,  in  Dublin  Castle,  and  informed 
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him  that  the  Orangemen  intended  to  march  on  the  12th  Jul 
that  he  feared  a riot  would  take  place,  and  requested  of  him 
send  down  a stipendiary  magistrate,  and  an  additional  force 
assist  in  keeping  the  peace.  Mr,  Hill,  the  sub-inspector 
police,  being  also  alarmed,  made  a similar  communicati 
through  the  county  inspector  to  the  Inspector-General,  in  whi 
he  informed  him  that  he  had  heard  the  Roman  Catholics  wov 
oppose  the  line  of  march  of  the  procession  through  a particul 
district,  and  also  requested  a police  force  to  be  sent  to  keep  t 
peace ; and  in  pursuance  of  their  request,  two  experienced  s 
pendiary  magistrates,  Messrs.  Tabuteau  and  Fitzmaurice,,  we 
sent  down  to  Rathfriland  and  Castlewellan  on  the  10 
July,  with  directions  to  place  themselves  in  coi 
munication  with  the  local  magistrates  for  the  purpo 
of  preserving  the  public  peace.  An  addition 
body  of  forty-five  police  was  also  sent  down  to  the  district,  ^ 
co-operate  with  them,  together  with  detachments  from  t! 
Enniskillen  and  13th  Light  Dragoons,  and  forty-five  men  of  t' 
9th  Foot,  with  their  officers. 

The  stipendiary  magistrates  placed  themselves  on  their  arrit 
immediately  in  communication  with  the  local  magistrates,  a? 
so  far  as  I could  ascertain  they  had  not  any  difference  of  opini< 
as  to  the  course  they  should  pursue. 

On  the  loth  July  Mr.  George  Shaw,  one  of  the  magistrates 
Castlewellan  district,  received  through  the  post  an  anonymol 
letter  appearing  to  come  from  the  Riband  party,  challenging  t| 
magistrates,  police,  and  soldiers,  to  meet  them  at  Dolly’s  Bra4 
bidding  defiance  to  them  and  her  Majesty’s  authority,  and  | 
forming  him  that  it  was  the  last  12  th  the  Orangemen  shod 
ever  walk  through  the  country.  This  letter  was  shown  • 
some  of  the  other  magistrates ; and  although  Mr.  Shaw  inform^ 
Mr.  Tabuteau  that  it  did  not  cause  in  his  mind  the  least  alarr 
and  expressed  his  surprise  to  that  gentleman  that  he  or  tl 
military  should  have  been  sent  there  at  all;  yet,  a copy  of  th 
letter  was  transmitted  on  the  nth  July  by  .M^  Shaw  to  Loi 
Roden,  in  whose  demesne  it  was  understood  the  OrangeiM 
were  to  hold  their  meeting  on  the  next  day  by  his  lordshi|i 
permission ; and  on  the  same  day  Mr.  Tabuteau  proceeded  1 
Lord  Roden’s  residence  at  Tollymore  ;Park,  about  two  milll 
beyond  Castlewellan,  to  communicate  on  the  subject  with  U 
lordship,  he  being  then  a Deputy-Lieutenant  and  magistrate  I 
the  county,  and  also  Deputy-Grand  Master  of  the  Orangemen  % 
Ireland.  I 
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It  appears  that  Lord  Roden  had  at  first  declined  to  receive 
, the  Orange  body  in  his  demesne,  in  consequence  of  his  age  and 
, the  illness  of  a member  of  his  family  ; but  afterwards  acceded 
,to  their  request,  on  the  idea  that  they  would  be  safer  in  his 
[demesne  than  in  a field  at  Castlewellan,  where  he  was  told 
,they  otherwise  would  be  obliged  to  meet. 

Mr.  Tabuteau  saw  Lord  Roden  on  that  occasion,  and  in- 
iormed  his  lordship  that  if  the  Orangemen  attempted  on  their 
march  the  next  day  to  pass  Dolly’s  Brae,  he  feared  a collision 
iiwould  take  place,  and  that  he  therefore  had  himself  resolved 
ijto  take  up  a position  and  remain  the  next  day  at  that  pass. 

' Most  extraordinarily  and  unfortunately,  notwithstanding 
what  had  transpired,  no  informations  were  laid  before  any 
I magistrate,  nor  was  any  step  taken  to  put  a stop^to  the  proces- 
sion, or  to  warn  the  parties  who  were  preparing  to  join  therein 
of  the  illegality  of  their  conduct,  and  of  che  consequences 
which  might  result  therefrom,  or  even  to  induce  them  to  take 

11  different  road  on  their  march ; although  it  was  ascertained  by 
Mr.  Hill,  that  in  the  course  of  the  night  of  the  i ith  July  armed 
nen,  appearing  to  belong  to  the  Riband  party,  had  passed 
:hrough  Rathfriland  in  the  direction  of  Dolly’s  Brae. 

Early  on  the  morning  of  the  12  th  Mr.  Tabuteau,  with  two 
)f  the  local  magistrates,  proceeded  from  Castlewellan,  at- 
ended  by  a body  of  police  and  a detachment  of  horse  and  foot, 
.nd  took  up  their  position  on  the  commanding  points  at 
folly’s  Brae ; and  shortly  after  they  had  secured  the  pass, 

. large  body  of  300  or  400  of  the  Riband  party,  irregularly 
rmed  with  guns,  pikes,  pitchforks,  and  scythe  blades  fixed  on 
ticks,  many  of  whom  appeared  to  have  come  from  a distance, 
l^ere  seen  advancing  along  the  road  from  the  direction  uf 
jlagheramayo  Hill,  evidently  for  the  same  purpose.  This 
I'Ody  appeared  to  be  greatly  disconcerted  when  they  found 
|iey  had  been  anticipated;  and  they  took  up  a position  in  the 
ow  ground  between  Dolly’s  Brae  and  Magheramayo,  at  a 
Ifiort  distance  from  the  road  by  which  the  Orangemen  were 
I'Xpected  to  approach.  About  the  time  this  was  taking  place, 
Ir.  Fitzmaurice  had  arrived  with  Mr.  Hill  from  Rathfriland, 

! : Ballyward,  the  residence  of  Mr.  Francis  Beers.  There  they 
flumd  the  Orange  party  assembled  in  arms  in  his  demesne  in 
ipat  numbers,  their  place  of  rendezvous  having  been  fixed  at 
[|lallyward  Church,  from  whence  they  were  to  proceed, 
trough  Mr.  Beer’s  demesne,  on  their  road  to  Castlewellan. 
liVhile  they  were  still  in  his  demesne  it  was  discovered,  by  the 
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help  of  a glass,  that  a considerable  body  of  men,  apparently  J 
armed,  were  assembling  on  the  hill  of  Magheramayo,  towards 
which  the  procession  was  to  march ; and  Mr.  Fitzmaurice,  : 
being  alarmed,  requested  of  Mr.  Francis  Beers  to  use  his  in- 
fluence with  the  Orange  party  to  proceed  by  the  new 
road,  and  not  to  attempt  to  pass  the  old  road  by  Dolly’s 
Brae.  He  was  informed  by  Mr.  Beers  that  he  had  not  i 
sufficient  influence  with  them,  and  that  no  human  power 
could  hinder  them  from  proceeding  by  the  old  road ; 
and  no  attempt  was  in  fact  made  to  alter  their  purpose.  It 
was  then  arranged  that  a body  of  police,  with  Mr.  Fitzmaurice, 
Mr.  Francis  Beers,  and  Mr.  Hill,  should  take  the  lead  of  the 
procession,  followed  immediately  by  the  dragoons ; and  thus,j 
it  was  expected,  that  peace  would  be  preserved  by  such  anjj 
overpowering  show  of  force.  The  procession  accordingly  ad-|j 
vanced ; the  Orangemen  marching  with  drums  and  banners; 
two  by  two ; about  300  or  400  of  them  armed  with  guns,  some 
of  which  were  mounted  with  bayonets;  a number  of  theiil 
were  accompanied  by  their  wives  and  daughters.  On  arriving 
at  Magheramayo,  it  was  found  that  the  body  which  had  beep 
posted  there  had  disappeared,  and  they  were  shortly  after  seen 
in  position,  as  I have  before  stated,  on  the  left-hand  side  of 
the  old  road,  between  Magheramayo  and  Dolly’s  Brae.  Two 
Roman  Catholic  clergymen,  the  Rev.  Messrs.  Mooney  and 
Morgan,  were  engaged  at  this  time  in  dissuading  this  body, 
who  called  themselves  the  ^'Threshers,”  from  using  any  vio- 
lence, having  been  sent  to  them  by  the  magistrates  who  wer^ 
bn  Dolly’s  Brae  to  caution  them  against  breaking  the  peace  :,! 
and  as  they  then  informed  the  magistrates,  with  whom  they 
communicated,  succeeded  in  g^etting  a promise  from  this  bodv  j 
that  they  would  not  fire  the  first  shot.  One  of  these  gentle^ 
men,  the  Rev.  Mr.  Morgan,  appears  to  have  administered  hisjl 
blessing  to  a number  of  this  body  on  their  knees,  on  the  con-i^ 
ditions  that  the  peace  should  not  be  disturbed  or  the  Orangeji 
party  attacked — an  act  which,  however  well  meant,  and  how-i 
ever  difficult  the  task  undertaken  by  that  gentleman,  yet,!; 
towards  a body  of  ignorant  men  assembled  on  so  lawless  anj: 
enterprise,  appears  to  me  to  have  been  highly  injudicious.; 
By  the  exertions,  however,  of  these  two  gentlemen,  the  judi-j 
cious  arrangement  of  the  police  force,  and  the  absence  of  all* 
irritating  demeanour  on  the  part  of  the  Orange  body,  who,  ifl! 
spite  of  the  abusive  language  of  a number  of  women  assemblej 
on  the  side  of  the  road,  marched  past  without  offering  any 
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molestation,  the  procession  passed  through  Dolly’s  Brae,  and 
from  thence,  by  Castlewellan,  to  Lord  Roden’s  demesne. 

The  magistrates  who  were  then  assembled  on  the  hill  all 
agreed  that  it  would  be  most  dangerous  to  allow  the  Orange 
party  to  come  back  by  the  same  road,  and  it  was  arranged  that 
Mr.  Fitzmaurice  should  proceed  to  Lord  Roden’s,  and  request 
his  lordship’s  interference  to  induce  them  to  return  by  some 
other  way.  The  Rev.  Mr.  Morgan,  though  still  expressing  his 
fears  of  a.  collision,  appears  to  have  doubted  the  utility  of  such 
an  arrangement,  as  he  said,  “since  they  had  gone  that  road, 
they  might  as  well  come  back  the  same  way.”  This  he  ex- 
plained to  have  been  said  by  him  under  the  supposition  that  if 
the  police  and  magistrates  remained  where  they  were  then 
posted,  the  chances  of  a collision  would  be  less  than  if  the 
Orange  party  were  to  proceed  by  any  other  road,  where  no 
such  protection  to  the  Roman  Catholic  population  could  be 
afforded. 

Mr.  Fitzmaurice  proceeded  at  once  to  Tollymore  Park, 
where  he  saw  the  Orange  body  arrive  and  pass  in  procession 
with  their  arms  and  banners  in  front  of  Lord  Roden’s  mansion, 
where  they  were  received  by  his  lordship,  decorated  with  an 
Orange  scarf,  and  accompanied  by  the  members  of  his  family 
and  some  friends,  several  of  whom  wore  Orange  ribands  and 
badges;  after  which  they  proceeded  to  a field  belonging  to 
his  lordship,  where  a tent  had  been  pitched  and  a platform 
erected,  and  some  provision  made  for  their  entertainment. 
Mr.  Fitzmaurice  was  introduced  to  Lord  Roden,  and  com- 
municated to  him  the  fact  that  an  armed  body  was  posted  in 
the  neighbourhood  of  the  old  road,  and  his  dread  of  a collision 
on  the  return  of  the  Orangemen,  and  begged  that  his  lordship 
would  use  his  influence  with  the  Orange  party  to  return  another 
way.  He  made  the  same  communication  to  several  of  the 
apparent  leaders  of  the  Orange  party.  Lord  Roden,  in  reply, 
informed  him  that  he  feared  he  had  not  himself  sufficient  in- 
fluence to  effect  the  object,  but  that  he  would  speak  to  the 
party,  and  also  to  Mr.  William  Beers,  on  the  subject.  He 
did  accordingly  speak  to  Mr.  William  Beers,  but  having  been 
informed  by  that  gentleman  that  if  any  changes  were  made  in 
the  route  a split  might  take  place  in  the  body,  which  would 
cause  greater  risk  to  the  public  peace.  He  was  contented 
with  this  reason,  and  although  he  saw  that  the  Orange  lodges 
which  came  from  Castlewellan  and  Ballyward  were  armed, 
while  those  which  came  from  some  other  quarter  were  not  so 
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he  did  not  in  the  address  which  he  delivered  to  the 
Orange  body  make  any  reference  to  this  subject. 
It  appears  also  that  Mr.  William  Beers  never  did  himself  make 
the  slightest  attempt  to  influence  the  Orange  body  to  go  home 
by  the  new  road,  but,  on  the  contrary,  advised  them  to  return 
by  the  same  way  by  which  they  had  come ; although  he  ad- 
mitted, in  his  evidence  before  me,  that  it  was  possible  the 
Orange  body  might  have  been  induced  to  take  his  advice,  if 
given,  and  go  home  by  a different  way. 

It  appears  that  the  armed  Riband  body  which  had  collected 
in  the  morning  continued,  without  interruption,  in  the  position 
taken  by  them  near  the  roadside,  firing  shots,  and  showing  by 
their  conduct  an  evident  disposition  to  fight,  until  a short  time 
before  the  return  of  the  Orange  party  in  the  evening,  when 
they  proceeded  to  the  hill  of  Magheramayo,  and  took  up  a ’ 
strong  position,  just  above  the  road  by  which  the  procession . 
must  pass.  No  step  was  taken  during  the  day  to  disperse  this  ; 
illegal  body,  nor  was  any  attempt  made  to  arrest  their  leaders,  i 
In  explanation  of  this  the  magistrates  informed  me  that  they 
thought  it  more  prudent  not  to  attempt  to  disperse  them,  fear- 1 
ing  that  if  they  resisted  lives  might  be  lost ; and  even  if  they  did  ^ 
not,  that  they  would  divide  into  straggling  bodies,  and  thu& 
more  easily  provoke  a collision  with  the  Orangemen,  where  ' 
the  police  or  troops  would  be  unable  to  interpose.  The  tv/o 
Roman  Catholic  clergymen  appear  to  have  exerted  themselves  ^ 
without  effect  to  induce  this  body  to  return  to  their  homes,  ' 
and  in  the  course  of  the  day  some  bread  was  supplied  to  them  { 
by  the  Rev.  Mr.  Morgan,  to  hinder  them,  as  he  alleged,  from  | 
going  into  the  public-houses  and  becoming  intoxicated.  This  ' 
body  appears  to  have  considerably  increased  during  the  day  by  ^ 
the  addition  of  a number  of  the  inhabitants  of  the  immediate  { 
neighbourhood,  some  of  whom  appear  to  have  joined  them 
from  curiosity,  and  some  who  shut  up  their  houses  and  came 
there,  as  they  alleged,  for  protection. 

In  the  evening  the  Orange  party,  having  remained  about  two 
hours  at  Lord  Roden’s,  did  return,  and  took  the  old  road 
through  Dolly’s  Brae,  and  passed  it  in  safety,  and  cheered  after  | 
they  passed.  Nothing,  however,  occurred  to  excite  alarm  | 
except  the  taunts  of  a number  of  women  collected  on  the  road-  ^ 
side,  who  told  them  ^^they  were  prisoners,  and  would  catch  it  q 
before  they  passed  Magheramayo  Hill.”  The  Orange  pro-^ 
cession,  some  of  whose  members  appear  not  to  have  been  as  a 
peaceably  conducted  as  in  the  morning,  was  preceded  as  before  ! 
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by  a body  of  police,  and  the  rere  was  also  protected  by 
another  body  of  police,  and  by  the  dragoons.  On  arriving  at 
the  point  of  the  road  immediately  under  the  brow  of  Maghera- 
mayo  Hill,  where  the  opposing  force  was  strongly  entrenched, 
the  police  who  were  in  front  drew  up  along  the  side  of  the 
road,  and  stopped  to  allow  the  Orange  procession  to  march 
past,  which  they  did  without  interruption.  Unfortunately, 
after  the  whole  body  had  passed  forward,  and  while  the  police 
were  in  the  act  of  forming  again  to  follow  them,  a squib  or 
blank  shot  was  fired,  but  from  which  party  I am  unable  to  say  : 
several  trustworthy  witnesses  having  stated  their  belief  that  it 
came  from  the  rere  of  the  Orange  party,  and  others  equally 
credible  having  stated  that  it  came  from  a place  on  the  hill, 
about  half-way  between  the  Riband  party  there  posted  and  the 
road.  Almost  immediately  after  this  occurred  two  shots  were 
fired ; and  as  contradictory  evidence  was  offered  to  show  from 
which  party  they  came,  I shall  only  say  that  the  weight  of  the 
evidence  appeared  to  me  to  favour  the  opinion  that  they  were 
fired  by  two  of  the  Riband  body,  posted  on  the  hill,  at  the 
Orange  body.  Immediately  afterwards  a volley  was  discharged 
from  the  main  body  on  the  hill,  which  appeared  to  have  been  in- 
discriminately directed  at  police,  military,  and  Orangemen,  and 
the  firing  from  both  sides  then  became  general.  It  was  then 
deemed  necessary,  and  I think  wisely,  to  dislodge  the  body 
posted  on  the  heights ; and  accordingly  the  police,  under  Mr. 
Hill,  charged  up  to  and  gained  the  first  entrenchment,  firing 
as  they  ascended  at  the  men  who  were  placed  behind  it.  Im- 
mediately after  it  was  carried,  the  body  there  posted  fled,  and 
the  police,  who  had  fired  in  all  only  eighteen  shots,  ceases  firing, 
and  took  a number  of  prisoners,  among  whom  were  five 
wounded.  Several  of  the  prisoners  were  found  crouching, 
with  arms  beside  them,  behind  the  walls.  In  the  meantime  a 
body  of  about  loo  or  200  of  the  Orange  party  had  dashed  up 
the  hill  transversely,  towards  the  same  quarter,  firing  shots  at 
the  retreating  body  on  the  hill,  and  the  police  were  for  some 
time  in  considerable  danger,  being  placed  between  two  fires , 
they,  however,  threw  themselves  between  the  two  parties  as 
soon  as  they  could,  and  stopped  the  advance  of  the  Orange 
party,  and  in  my  opinion  prevented  a very  great  loss  of  life, 
which  must  have  occurred  if  the  two  parties  had  come  to  close 
quarters.  While  this  was  going  on  above  I lament  to  say  that  the 
work  of  retaliation  both  on  life  and  property  by  the  Orange 
party  was  proceeding  lower  down  the  hill,  and  along  the  side  of 
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the  road,  in  a most  brutal  and  wanton  manner,  reflecting  the 
deepest  disgrace  on  all  by  whom  it  was  perpetrated  or  en- 
couraged. One  little  boy,  ten  years  old,  was  deliberately 
fired  at  and  shot  while  running  across  a field.  Mr.  Fitzmaurice 
stopped  a man  in  the  act  of  firing  at  a girl  who  was  rushing 
from  her  father’s  house.  An  old  woman  of  seventy  was  mur- 
dered, and  the  skull  of  an  idiot  was  beaten  in  with  the  butts  of 
their  muskets.  Another  old  woman  was  severely  beaten  in 
her  house,  while  another,  who  was  subsequently  saved  by  the 
police,  was  much  injured,  and  left  in  her  house,  which  had  been 
set  on  fire.  An  inoffensive  man  was  taken  out  of  his  house, 
dragged  to  his  garden,  and  stabbed  to  death  by  three  men  with 
bayonets  in  the  sight  of  some  of  his  family.  The  Roman 
Catholic  Chapel,  the  house  of  the  Roman  Catholic  curate, 
and  the  National  Schoolhouse,  were  fired  into,  and  the  windows 
broken,  and  a number  of  the  surrounding  houses  of  the  Roman 
Catholic  inhabitants  were  set  on  fire  and  burned,  every  article 
of  furniture  having  been  first  wantonly  destroyed  therein ; and 
had  it  not  been  for  the  active  interference  of  magistrates  and  the 
troops,  much  more  loss  of  life  and  property  would  undoubtedly 
have  taken  place.  It  was  alleged  by  the  Orange  party  that 
shots  had  been  fired  at  them  from  the  cover  of  some  of  these 
houses.  By  the  exertions  of  the  troops,  the  Orange  body  on 
the  road  and  in  the  fields  was,  after  some  delay,  pressed  for- 
ward, and  removed  from  the  scene  of  action,  but  no  prisoners 
were  made  of  that  party — a matter  both  of  surprise  and  regret. 

Thus  terminated  the  melancholy  occurrences  of  the  12  th  of 
July.  There  is  but  one  further  fact,  to  which,  as  much  im- 
portance appeared  to  be  attached  and  public  attention  strongly 
directed,  I think  it  right  to  refer.  On  the  19th  July,  seven 
days  after  this  deplorable  event,  a public  dinner  was  given  by 
the  Orange  body  of  that  district  to  Mr.  William  Beers,  at  which 
the  High  Sheriff  of  the  county,  who  is  himself  the  Master  of  an 
Orange  lodge,  presided.  Mr.  Williarfi  Beers  was  the  magis- 
trate who  had,  previous  to  the  12  th  of  July,  direced  the  line  of 
march  which  was  taken  by  the  Orange  body  on  the  morning  of 
that  day,  and  who  had,  after  information  of  the  risk  incurred, 
directed  them  to  return  in  the  evening  by  the  same  road.  He 
was  therefore  in  some  degree  answerable  for  the  consequences 
which  resulted  from  this  ill-fated  order.  At  this  dinner  Mr. 
Beers  made  a speech,  which  was  publicly  reported,  and  which 
was  produced  in  evidence  before  me,  and  admitted  by  him  to 
be  correct,  in  which  the  occurrences  of  the  12  th  of  July  previous 
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were  referred  to  in  very  unfeeling  terms,  expressive  of  exulta- 
tion at  what  had  occurred,  as  a triumph  achieved  by  the  Orange 
body  over  an  enemy  deservedly  punished.  On  this  subject 
however,  it  is  right  to  state  that  the  dinner  had  been  arranged, 
and  the  invitations  given,  long  previous  to  the  12  th  of  July, 
and  that  the  High  Sheriff  was  the  brother-in-law  of  Mr.  William 
Beers ; and  Mr.  William  Beers  in  his  examination  assured  me, 
that  in  what  he  said  he  never  meant  to  convey  the  sentiments 
attributed  to  him,  but,  on  the  contrary,  he  felt  regret  for  what 
had  happened.  Still,  considering  the  recent  calamity,  the 
occurrence  of  this  dinner  at  such  a time,  presided  over  by  the 
High  Sheriff,  who  is  the  officer  by  law  appointed  to  select  the 
panel  of  jurors  before  whom  all  parties  charged  with  offences 
in  that  county  must  be  tried,  and  accompanied  by  the  utterance 
of  such  sentiments  in  his  presence,  must  be  lamented  as  highly 
tending  to  shake  public  confidence  in  the  administration  of 
justice,  and  to  increase  the  exasperation  which  then  existed. 

Before  I close  this  report  I think  it  my  duty  to  make  some 
observations  relative  to  the  conduct  of  those  to  whose  care  the 
protection  of  the  public  peace  on  that  day  was  entrusted,  which 
appear  to  me  necessary  for  your  Excellency’s  information,  and 
useful  to  prevent  the  future  recurrence  of  such  calamitous  and 
disgraceful  proceedings.  And  with  respect  to  the  police  en- 
gaged on  that  day,  I have  only  to  say  that,  considering  the 
circumstances  in  which  they  were  placed,  they  appear  to  have 
acted  in  the  discharge  of  their  duty  with  courage,  coolness,  and 
forbearance ; and  I conceive  they  were  successful  in  preventing 
a great  sacrifice  of  human  life.  But  after  the  most  anxious 
consideration  which  I can  give  to  this  case,  believing,  as  I do, 
that  the  magistrates  who  took  part  in  the  transactions  of  that 
day  could  have  adopted  a line  of  conduct  which  would  have 
prevented  the  outrages  then  perpetrated,  and  which  the  informa- 
tion they  possessed  ought  to  have  suggested  to  their  minds,  I 
cannot  avoid  noticing  the  grievous  error  thus  committed,  where 
the  consequences  have  been  so  formidable  to  the  public  peace. 
I entirely  acquit  them  of  any  intentional  disregard  to  the  loss  of 
life  or  property;  and  I feel  persuaded  that  from  the  time  the 
conflict  commenced,  all  present  were  engaged  and  instrumental 
in  preventing  outrage,  and  protecting,  to  the  best  of  their  power, 
both  parties  from  injury.  But  in  all  their  previous  proceedings 
they  appear  to  have  acted  under  a great  misunderstanding  of  the 
nature  of  their  duties — some  of  them  to  such  an  extent  as  actu- 
ally to  give  countenance  and  protection  to  persons  engaged  in 
proceedings  at  variance  with  the  law. 
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It  appears  to  me  that  no  principle  of  law  is  more  plain,  or 
ought  to  be  better  understood,  than  that  which  declares  that  all 
bodies  or  processions  of  men,  whether  armed  or  unarmed,  but 
more  particularly  if  armed,  who  are  assembled  under  such  cir- 
cumstances as  are  calculated  to  endanger  the  public  peace,  and 
to  excite  terror  and  alarm  amongst  her  Majesty’s  subjects,  are 
thenceforth  to  be  considered  and  treated  by  those  assigned  to 
keep  the  public  peace,  as  illegal  bodies,  dangerous  to  the  well- 
being of  society,  and  therefore  to  be  repressed,  if  necessary,  by 
the  strong  arm  of  the  law.  And  it  is  also  an  equally  plain  pro- 
position in  law,  that  any  body  of  private  persons  combined,  even 
for  the  most  innocent  and  lawful  object,  who  proceed  in  numbers 
to  effect  that  object,  with  a determination  to  resist  by  force  all 
who  shall  oppose  them  in  their  design,  is  dangerous  to  the  public 
peace  ; their  acts  become  thenceforth  illegal ; ^and  all  who  lend 
their  assistance  or  countenance  to  their  proceedings,  are  abettors 
in,  and  answerable  for,  all  the  resulting  consequences. 

Now,  without  referring  to  the  armed  Riband  body  collected 
on  that  day,  confessedly  for  a lawless  purpose,  and  dangerous,  in 
the  last  degree,  to  the  public  peace,  and  which  ought,  therefore, 
to  have  been  dispersed,  it  is  impossible  not  to  say  that,  tested 
by  either  of  those  plain  principles  of  law,  particularly  by  the 
latter,  the  Orange  procession  of  the  12th  July,  1849,  assembled 
in  numbers  with  display  of  arms,  and  an  avowed  determination 
to  proceed  through  a Roman  Catholic  district  by  a particular 
road,  where  resistance  was  anticipated  and  a collision  expected, 
and  to  carry  their  object,  if  necessary,  by  force,  was  an  unlawful 
assembly,  and  ought  to  have  been  discountenanced  in  the  outset, 
warned  of  the  consequences  of  such  conduct,  and,  if  necessary, 
prevented  altogether ; certainly,  at  the  very  least,  hindered  from 
passing  along  the  road  where  danger  was  apprehended. 

Strangely  enough,  however,  these  principles  appear  not  to 
have  been  applied  by  the  magistrates  of  that  district  to  party 
processions  at  all,  to  which,  in  a population  consisting  of  two 
contending  bodies,  whose  prejudices  and  feelings  are  inflamed 
against  each  other  from  old  recollections  and  religious  differ- 
ences, they  appear  peculiarly  applicable. 

This  is  the  more  remarkable,  because  I find  the  law  on  this 
subject  laid  down  in  the  printed  opinion  of  the  counsel  to  the 
Orange  association,  prefixed  to  their  rules  in  1845,  in  the  follow- 
ing clear  and  emphatic  terms  : — “Wherever  numbers  combine 
for  the  purpose  of  inducing  an  apprehension  of  an  ultimate 
appeal  to  force,  to  attain  their  common  object,  they  are  at 
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once  guilty  of  unlawful  confederacy  and  indictable  as  con- 
spirators.” And  the  law  was  subsequently  promulgated  with 
great  clearness  by  the  Assistant  Barrister  of  the  County  of 
Down,  at  a quarter  sessions  holden  a few  days  before  the  last 
1 2 th  July,  and  published  in  the  leading  county  papers. 

The  magistrates  alleged,  in  their  vindication,  that  armed 
party  processions  had  been  sanctioned  by  long  usage,  impliedly 
permitted  when  the  Party  Processions  Act  and  the  Arms  Act 
were  allowed  to  expire,  and  never  directly  proclaimed  as  illegal 
by  any  of  the  successive  Governments  of  the  country ; and  they 
appear  to  have  been  impressed  with,  and  tq  have  acted  on,  the 
notion  that  such  processions,  both  of  the  Orange  and  Roman 
Catholic  bodies,  though  attended  by  multitudes  of  armed  men, 
and  other  circumstances  naturally  calculated  to  create  alarm  for 
the  public  peace,  were  perfectly  legal ; and  that  so  long  as  they 
exerted  themselves,  by  their  presence  and  interference,  to  pre- 
vent an  actual  collision  between  the  contending  bodies,  their 
duty  was  performed.  The  extent  to  which  this  misconception 
prevailed  seems  to  me  most  strongly  instanced  by  the  fact  that 
on  the  17th  March  last,  Mr.  Francis  Beers,  though  a magistrate 
and  an  Orangeman,  actually  attended,  for  the  purpose  of  pre- 
serving the  peace,  as  a magistrate,  with  a body  of  police,  to 
conduct  in  safety,  through  the  dangerous  part  of  their  march 
an  armed  procession  of  300  or  400  of  the  Riband  party  who 
paraded  on  their  anniversary  through  the  country  on  that  day, 
and  who  actually  fired  shots  in  triumph  over  his  own  gate  as 
they  passed.  And  on  the  same  day  Lord  Roden,  though  ap- 
prised that  this  illegal  body  were  to  march  on  that  day  in  arms 
through  a portion  of  the  Protestant  and  Orange  districts  of  the 
county,  and  therefore  that  the  public  peace  was  placed  in 
imminent  jeopardy,  confined  his  exertions  to  proceeding  to 
those  districts,  to  use  his  influence  with  the  Orangemen  to  keep 
them  quiet,  which,  by  his  presence  and  interference,  he  appears 
to  have  done  with  effect ; and  both  he  and  Mr.  F.  Beers  dis- 
tinctly stated  to  me  in  their  evidence,  that  they  did  not  con 
ceive  that  such  processions,  or  the  succeeding  procession  cf 
the  1 2 th  July  following,  were  illegal,  or  could  be  prevented. 
The  result  of  this  investigation  and  of  the  proceedings  conse- 
quent thereon,  will,  I hope,  put  an  end  to  this  delusion,  from 
which  such  terrible  consequences  have  resulted ; at  least,  those 
who  shall,  for  the  future,  encourage  or  permit  armed  multi- 
tudes of  either  party  to  march  in  process  ion,  under  such  cir- 
cumstances as  were  detailed  before  me  in  this  case,  thereby 
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affording  an  occasion  for  practices  only  suited  to  a barbarous 
time  and  uncivilised  people,  can  no  longer  plead  ignorance  of 
the  law  as  an  excuse  for  their  conduct. 

With  respect  to  the  stipendiary  magistrates,  who  certainly 
evinced  throughout  the  greatest  anxiety  to  preserve  the  public 
peace,  it  is  right  to  state,  that  they  arrived  only  two  days  before 
in  that  neighbourhood,  to  which  they  were  strangers ; had  no 
previous  acquaintance  with  the  state  of  public  feeling  or  of  the 
parties  in  that  district,  and  derived  all  their  information  from 
the  local  magistrates ; still  I think  they  were  wrong  in  not  having 
taken  steps  to  disperse  the  armed  Riband  body,  and  also  in 
not  distinctly  requiring  the  assistance  of  their  brother  magis- 
trates to  prevent  the  march  of  the  Orange  procession  through 
the  district  where  the  public  peace  was  known  to  be  in  such 
danger,  and  in  not  warning  them  of  the  consequences  to  them- ' 
selves  and  the  public,  of  encouraging  or  allowing  it  to  proceed. 

With  regard  to  one  magistrate,  Mr.  Francis  Beers,  it  will 
appear  in  my  notes  that  evidence  was  offered  of  orders  alleged . 
to  have  been  given  by  him,  during  the  conflict  on  the  12  th 
July,  of  the  truth  of  which,  if  I were  satisfied,  I should’ not  only  ! 
conceive  that  he  disgraced  the  commission  of  the  peace,  but ' 
was  legally  answerable  for  all  the  barbarities  committed  on 
that  occasion.  As  these  charges  may  form  the  subject  of  future 
investigation,  I shall  only  here  say,  that  independently  of  the 
extreme  caution  which  ought  to  be  used  where  such  serious  J 
charges  are  made  against  a public  officer,  the  whole  evidence  of  i 
his  conduct  on  that  occasion,  as  deposed  to  by  disinterested  ^ 
witnesses,  appears  to  be  at  variance  with  the  truth  of  such  [ 
charges.  It  was  satisfactorily  proved  to  me  that  for  a con-> 
siderable  time  after  the  first  shot  w^as  fired  he  was  in  view  of  the  ' 
police  and  of  the  stipendiary  magistrates,  and  in  their  opinion  J 
actively  engaged  in  separating  both  parties;  and  in  one  case, 
at  least,  it  was  admitted  that  he  saved  the  life  of  a Roman 
Catholic  who  was  in  danger  of  being  killed  by  one  of  the 
opposite  party.  But  saying  this,  I cannot  help  instancing  the 
facts  admitted  and  the  evidence  given  respecting  that  gentle- 
man, to  illustrate  the  injurious  effects  produced  on  the  public 
mind,  in  the  present  state  of  party  feeling  in  that  county,  in 
cases  like  the  present,  from  the  union  of  the  two  characters 
of  magistrate  and  Orangeman  in  the  same  person.  It  appears 
that  on  the  morning  of  the  12  th  July  Mr.  F.  Beers  received  the 
armed  Orange  body  in  his  own  demesne,  he  being  then  himself 
a brother  Orangeman  ; that  after  he  was  apprized  of  their  object 
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and  the  danger  attending  its  achievement,  he  placed  himself  in 
the  front  of  that  party,  with  the  police,  in  the  character  of  a 
magistrate,  carrying  his  Orange  badge  in  his  pocket  till  he  had 
conducted  the  Orange  body  in  safety  through  the  disputed  pass 
to  Lord  Roden’s  demesne,  where  he  put  on  the  badge  and  as^ 
sumed  the  character  of  an  Orangeman,  which  he  again  laid 
down  when  he  took  the  head  of  the  same  party  as  a magistrate, 
with  the  police,  to  conduct  them  home  along  the  same  road. 

To  those  who  know  how  impossible  it  is  for  the  public  to 
understand  such  refined  distinctions  of  character,  it  is  not  very 
difficult  to  believe  that  the  acts  of  this  gentleman  on  that  day 
were  attributed,  by  the  lower  classes  of  the  Orange  opponents, 
to  a desire  to  secure  a triumph  to  his  Orange  brethren,  and  not 
to  the  impartial  anxiety  of  the  magistrate  to  preserve  the  public 
peace;  and  that  expressions  used  in  the  confession  of  such  a 
proceeding,  which  would  in  an  ordinary  magistrate  be  con* 
sidered  as  either  proper  or  harmless,  might  be  easily  construed 
into  exclamations  of  triumph  over  an  humbled  foe. 

In  further  illustration  of  this,  it  also  appeared  that  Lord 
Roden,  who  is  a magistrate  of  the  county,  and  Deputy  Grand 
Master  of  the  Orangemen,  received,  as  his  brethren  and  guests, 
an  armed  assemblage  of  Orangemen  on  the  12  th  July,  who  had, 
in  my  opinion,  rendered  themselves  amenable  to  the  law.  I 
am  certain  Lord  Roden  had  no  intention  to  countenance  any 
illegal  conduct  of  that  body,  and  that  no  man  laments  more 
than  he  does  the  occurrences  of  that  day ; but  uneducated  men 
of  both  parties  will  not  fail  to  draw  their  own  conclusions  in 
such  matters,  and  to  believe  that  the  sanction  of  the  magistrate 
was  given  to  the  acts  of  his  party,  and  his  protection  thereby 
secured. 

Now  I do  not  mean  by  this  to  say  that  either  Lord  Roden  or 
Mr.  Francis  Beers  would  use  their  authority  as  magistrates  with 
intentional  injustice  or  partiality  to  either  party  ; nor  do  I mean 
to  pass  any  opinion  on  the  legality  or  character  of  the  Orange 
institution  or  its  members ; all  I do  mean  to  say  is  this,  that  the 
Orange  body  is  an  exclusive  body,  plainly  opposed  to  the 
Roman  Catholic  party  in  that  county,  and  looked  upon  by  them 
as  an  enemy ; and  the  magistrate  of  the  State  is  bound  to  hold 
the  scales  of  justice  impartially,  and  free  from  all  bias,  between 
the  Protestant  and  Roman  Catholic  subjects  of  this  country ; 
and  those  who  believe  that  an  administrator  of  the  law  should 
not  only  act  fairly,  but  guard  himself  from  all  cause  of  sus- 
picion by  placing  himself  in  a state  of  perfect  neutrality  between 
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the  accuser  and  the  accused,  which  alone  gives  confidence  and 
weight  to  his  acts,  will  readily  admit  that  the  magistrate  should 
not  voluntarily  place  himself  in  the  anomalous  condition  of 
belonging  to  a body,  many  of  the  members  of  which  are  engaged 
in  frequent  collision  with  a large  class  in  the  state,  between 
whom  he  is  constantly  called  on  to  stand  as  umpire,  and  of 
whose  misdeeds  towards  each  other  he  is  sometimes  the  only 
judge. 

In  reference  to  that  part  of  your  Excellency’s  instructions,  in 
which  I am  directed  to  ^^cause  effectual  steps  to  be  taken  for 
bringing  to  justice  the  parties  engaged  in  this  affray,  or  con- 
cerned in  the  crimes  committed  on  that  occasion,”  I beg  to  state 
that  the  sessional  Crown  solicitor  of  the  County  of  Down  has 
been  engaged,  under  directions  received  from  me,  in  procuring 
evidence  which  will,  I hope,  eventuate  in  the  prosecution  and 
punishment  of  some  of  those  who  were  engaged  in  the  actual 
commission  of,  or  participation  in,  the  outrages  committed  on 
that  day ; and  as  it  appeared  of  vital  importance  to  the  public 
peace  to  establish  without  delay  the  law  on  the  subject  of 
illegal  assemblies,  so  seriously  misunderstood,  and  so  plainly 
violated,  informations  were  tendered  before  the  magistrates  of 
Castlewellan  district,  being  the  proper  local  tribunal,  against 
some  of  the  parties  who  were  known  to  have  appeared  in  arms 
on  the  1 2th  of  July,  for  taking  part  in  the  illegal  assembly  of 
that  day. 

As  the  magistrates  of  that  district  had  repeatedly  complained 
to  me,  during  the  previous  investigation,  that  they  had  been  left 
in  ignorance  of  the  law  on  that  subject  by  the  Government  and 
its  officers,  I deemed  it  my  duty  towards  those  gentlemen  to 
attend  at  the  sessions  for  the  purpose  of  explaining  to  the 
magistrates  there  assembled,  as  clearly  as  I could,  what  ap- 
peared to  me  the  undoubted  law  on  the  subject. 

A majority  of  these  gentlemen,  however,  declined  to  adopt 
the  view  of  the  law  as  stated  by  me,  and  the  informations  were 
accordingly  refused.  I trust,  however,  this  temporary  delay 
in  a proceeding  so  important  to  the  vindication  of  the  law  and 
the  establishment  of  the  public  peace  will  soon  be  removed. 

In  concluding  my  report,  there  is  one  matter  for  sincere  con- 
gratulation on  which  all  parties  who  came  before  me  appeared 
perfectly  unanimous ; I refer  to  a strong  feeling  evinced  by  all, 
of  the  necessity  of  putting  an  end  for  the  future  to  all  party 
processions  whatsoever,  and  thereby  terminating  the  disgraceful 
occurrences  so  constantly  resulting  therefrom,  committed  often 
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by  a few  of  the  lowest  and  most  abandoned  characters,  and 
affixing  a deep  stigma,  not  merely  on  the  body  with  whom  they 
are  identified  in  name,  but  the  country  at  large.  And  I have 
no  doubt  that  the  Government  will  find,  if  it  should  be  deemed 
necessary  to  introduce  a law  on  this  subject,  that  it  will  be 
sanctioned  by  every  well-disposed  person,  whether  Orange  or 
Roman  Catholic,  in  the  County  of  Down.  I have  only  further 
to  add  that  I received  from  every  magistrate  and  gentleman  who 
attended  before  me  in  any  capacity  whatsoever,  every  assistance 
and  attention  which  could  tend  to  throw  light  on  the  subject 
of  the  inquiry,  and  relieve  me  from  difficulty  or  annoyance. 

I have  the  honour  to  be,  my  Lord, 

Your  Excellency’s  most  obedient  Servant, 
(Signed)  WALTER  BERWICK. 

To  His  Excellency 

The  Earl  of  Clarendon, 

Lord  Lieutenant  of  Ireland. 


IV.— MR.  BERWICK’S  NOTES  OF  THE  EVIDENCE 
TAKEN  BEFORE  HIM  AT  THE  COURT  OF 
INQUIRY  HELD  AT  CASTLEWELLAN,  ON  THE 
30TH  JULY  AND  FOLLOWING  DAYS. 

Major  Wilkinson — Produces  a sketch  of  the  locality,  and 
proves  it  to  be  correct  (marked  letter  A).  The  Ordnance  map 
was  also  produced.  By  the  Ordnance  map  the  high  road  from 
Rathfriland  to  Castlewellan  does  not  pass  through  Dolly’s  Brae, 
but  the  old  road  from  Mr.  Beers’  demesne,  Ballyward  Lodge, 
does  lead  through  Dolly’s  Brae  to  Castlewellan.  Maghera- 
mayo  lies  on  that  road  before  arriving  at  Dolly’s  Brae.  I had 
the  command  of  13th  Dragoons.  I was  sent  by  order  of  Gov- 
ernment on  loth  July,  and  I placed  myself  in  communication 
with  Mr.  Shaw.  Mr.  Tabuteau  arrived  that  evening.  Mr 
Shaw  had  received  a threatening  notice,  and  we  went  out  to 
reconnoitre  the  pass.  It  appeared  to  us  a great  consideration 
to  take  possession  of  the  pass.  On  morning  of  12th  we  left 
Castlewellan.  I had  twenty-two  file  and  a blank  (forty-five 
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men)  of  the  9th  Fusiliers,  forty-five  men  and  sergeant,  and 
thirty  troopers  of  the  13th  Light  Dragoons,  also  a body  of  con- 
stabulary; they  were  accompanied  by  their  officers.  Mr. 
Tabuteau  and  Captain  Skinner  accompanied  me.  We  left 
Castlewellan  about  nine  o’clock;  the  distance  is  about  two 
miles ; no  one  was  there,  and  we  took  possession  of  it.  Sent  a 
body  of  constabulary  to  the  top  of  the  hill,  and  the  remainder 
took  possession  of  a lower  position,  commanding  the  road  on 
the  right-hand  side.  On  the  left  we  placed  a company  of  the 
9th,  and  a picket  above  them  to  see  over  the  hill.  There  was 
a,  small  field  off  the  road,  with  a loose  stone  wall,  and  the 
dragoons  picketted  there  under  the  9th,  and  between  the  two 
parties.  We  saw  a large  body  of  men  coming  along  the  Ban- 
bridge  road ; they  were  armed,  but  had  no  decorations — guns, 
pikes,,  and  pitchforks,  and  scythe-blades  on  poles — irregularly 
armed.  They  were  coming  up  to  the  pass,  but  when  they  saw 
it  occupied  they  went  into  the  fields,  and  took  possession  of  a 
ridge  near  Dolly’s  Brae.  Two  Roman  Catholic  clergymen 
came  up  to  where  we  were — Mr.  Morgan  and  Mr.  Mooney — 
and  said  they  hoped  nothing  unpleasant  would  occur,  but  they 
feared  their  influence  was  not  sufficient  to  prevent  this  collision. 
Mr.  Tabuteau  and  Captain  Skinner  were  there.  We  requested 
them  to  go  down  and  use  their  influence.  They  came  back- 
wards and  forwards  two  or  three  times;  Mr.  Morgan  was  the 
principal  spokesman.  Mr.  Morgan  said  he  hoped  the  Orange- 
men would  take  another  road.  They  did  go  to  the  parties, 
and  I saw  them  speaking  to  groups.  We  saw  the  Orangemen 
approaching  about  eleven  o’clock,  preceded  by  a troop  of  the 
6th  Enniskillen  Dragoons.  Mr.  Morgan  came  up  the  pass, 
and  said  ‘T  will  go  again  and  see  what  I can  do ; ” and  he  went 
down  amongst  the  people.  The  Orangemen  were  a long  way 
off.  Mr.  Morgan  came  back  and  said  they  had  promised  not 
to  fire  first,  and  they  would  not  commence.  Depend  on  it,” 
said  I,  ^^the  other  party  will  not  commence  the  business.”  The 
Orangemen  then  approached  with  guns,  and  drums,  and  ban- 
ners, preceded  by  the  dragoons — an  immense  number,  1,500  or 
2,000.  The  dragoons  drew  up  on  the  road,  and  let  them  pass 
— no  molestation,  not  a shot  fired;  they  were  hurraing,  and 
had  drums  and  fifes.  The  opposite  party  kept  quiet,  and  I 
heard  no  noise  from  them ; after  they  had  passed,  the  officer 
took  his  dragoons  off.  Mr.  Tabuteau,  Captain  Skinner,  and  I 
agreed  to  stop  there ; and  I then  said,  “ I wish  to  God  the 
Orange  leaders  would  take  the  other  road.,  and  we  could  then 
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have  gone  home,  and  all  would  have  gone  off  quietly.”  I said 
this  because  I felt  that,  when  there  were  two  armed  parties,  T 
thought  it  would  not  be  safe  to  let  them  come  into  collision. 
Mr.  Morgan  said,  “ Since  they  have  gone  that  road,  they  may  as 
well  come  back  it.”  We  made  up  our  minds  to  stay  there. 
The  party  who  were  posted  kept  their  position,  but  parties  kept 
constantly  leaving  it,  and  came  creeping  up  on  the  hill  to  where 
we  were.  I could  have  dispersed  them  if  I had  been  directed. 

I did  afterwards,  when  they  came  too  near  my  pickets,  and  one 
of  them  took  out  a pistol  and  fired  it  off  in  bravado.  There 
were  at  first  300  or  400  of  them,  and  they  afterwards  increased 
to  700  or  800.  They  were  rather  formidable,  but  not  so  for- 
midable as  the  Orange  party.  About  half  of  them  had  guns  or 
pistols  ; they  went  on  banging  off  their  guns  in  a fusilade  during 
the  day  to  show  that  they  had  arms,  but  not  at  anything  in 
particular.  They  got  into  close  columns  at  one  time ; and  I 
said,  “They  are  in  close  column  now,  and  we  are  going  to  have  a 
field  day  ;”  and  then  in  a little  time  they  made  another  move- 
ment, and  I said,  “ They  are  going  to  deploy  into  line ; ” and 
they  resumed  their  former  position  afterwards.  I saw  the 
waving  of  a long  streamer,  and  they  went  out  along  the  road 
towards  Magheramayo,  and  I saw  them  congregating  on  the 
hills  of  Magheramayo.  Mr.  Morgan  then  said,  “They  are 
going  away,  but  I don^t  know.  However,  I will  ride  ahead  of 
the  Orangemen,  and  perhaps  that  may  prevent  a disturbance.” 
About  six  o’clock  the  Orangemen  returned  through  Dolly’s  Brae. 
We  passed  them  through.  The  Orangemen  came  up,  men, 
women,  and  children,  drums,  and  fifes,  and  banners.  One 
party  made  a greater  noise  than  the  other,  and  a part  of  them, 
after  going  through  the  pass,  returned  through  the  other  in  the 
opposite  direction.  Several  women  were  along  the  wall,  very 
abusive  to  the  Orangemen  as  they  passed.  I heard  some  of  the 
leaders  say,  “ Mind,  boys,  not  a shot,  even  in  fun.”  One  of  the 
Orange  leaders,  in  particular,  constantly  repeated ; and  I heard 
“ No,  sir  !”  said  by  the  men  as  they  passed.  Some  of  the  women 
said,  “ You’ll  catch  it  before  you  get  to  the  hill — you’re  pri- 
soners.” Thev  all  got  through.  Captain  Skinner  was  there, 
and  Captain  Tabuteau,  and  Mr.  Scott,  I think,  was  there.  The 
dragoons  followed,  preceded  by  some  of  the  police.  We  did 
not  like  it,  in  consequence  of  what  the  women  said  : we  thought 
it  advisable  to  take  our  men  from  the  pass,  and  to  follow  in  the 
wake  of  the  others  ; we  went,  and  I met  Mr.  Morgan,  and  he 
said  he  had  sent  on  Mr.  Mooney  at  the  head  of  the  Orangemen. 
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and  I went  on,  and  I met  Mr.  Mooney,  who  said,  There  will  be 
no  disturbance.”  He  was  coming  back,  as  if  after  having  been 
at  the  head  of  the  Orangemen.  We  saw  the  people  posted 
along  the  range  of  hills.  Not  a shot  had  been  fired.  The 
Enniskilleners  were  going  over  the  crest  of  the  hill.  All  of  a 
sudden  we  heard  bang ! bang !”  in  all  directions,  and  those  on 
the  hill  began  to  fire  at  us.  The  balls  came  about  us,  and  I 
saw  a body  of  the  police  going  up  the  hill ; to 
the  left  of  them  I saw  a great , rush  of  the  people 
on  the  hills,  rushing  as  hard  as  they . could 
go  in  all  directions.  The  police  took  possession  of  the  wall, 
and  then  got  some  prisoners.  Someone  then  said,  They  are 
firing  the  houses.”  We  went  up  and  found  the  houses  at  both 
sides  of  the  road  on  fire;  about  nine  or  ten  thatched  houses. 
They  were  finally  burnt.  When  I got  up  the  hill  the  Orange 
party  had  disappeared.  Saw  men  walking  across  the  country 
with  belts  of  the  Orange  party.  Five  were  wounded  among  the 
prisoners  on  two  carts;  one  of  them  a boy.  Not  one  of  the 
Orange  party  were  with  the  police.  They  were  all  police  who 
charged  up  the  hill.  I saw  the  Orange  flag  on  another  part  of 
the  hill.  A bullet  came  close  to  my  own  horse.  We  should 
have  been  slated  if  the  police  had  not  charged  up  the  hill.  If 
they  had  commenced  their  operations  sooner  there  would  have 
been  a very  ugly  affair.  No  firing  from  the  top,  where  the 
party  were  to  which  Mr.  Janns  v/as  sent  up.  Stray  shots  were 
fired  from  houses  and  walls  at  the  9th.  Mr.  Hill  led  the  police  ; 
he  was  the  senior  officer.  Mr.  Scott  and  Captain  Fitzmaurice 
were  there.  The  police  might  have  seen  the  burning,  but  they 
were  engaged.  No  badges  on  the  Riband  party.  Mr.  Shaw 
is  a magistrate,  and  the  agent  of  Lord  Annesley.  (The  witness 
then  read  his  instructions,  which  were  to  place  himself  in  com- 
munication with  the  stipendiary  and  local  magistrates,  and  to 
take  with  them  a troop  of  cavalry  and  infantry.  It  was  dated 
9th  July,  Belfast,  from  Col.  Clarke  to  Quarter-Master  General 
Mr.  Shaw  produces  a threatening  notice,  which  Maior  Wilkinson 
proves  and  reads.)  Examination  continued: — It  was  under- 
stood that  the  Orangemen  would  go  through  the  pass,  which 
had  not  been  done  for  many  years  before.  I received  an  inti- 
mation that  the  Orange  party  would  accept  the  challenge,  and 
pass  through  Dolly’s  Brae.  The  magistrates  gave  me  no  direc- 
tions to  remove  the  parties.  I could  have  cleared  the  place  if  I 
had  been  ordered.  I believe,  if  the  Orange  party  had  been  told 
to  disperse,  and  that  their  leaders  had  directed  them  to  do  so. 
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they  would  not  have  gone  through  the  pass. . They  had  flags, 
colours,  drums,  Bibles,  blunderbusses,  and  placards,  as  if  pre- 
paring for  a pic-nic.  I believe  they  had  ammunition.  It  was 
an  armed  procession.  The  police  did  not  follow  the  Orange- 
men, who  went  on  ahead.  I think  if  the  Orange  parly  had  been 
told  to  disperse  they  would  have  done  so ; at  least,  I have  no 
reason  to  doubt  it.  Mr.  Shaw  told  me  if  I did  not  take  posses- 
sion of  the  pass,  but  remain  at  Castlewellan,  as  was  suggested,  I 
might  as  well  be  at  Cork.  I saw  two  cartridges  that  were  taken 
from  the  Riband  party,  made  up  with  fine  powder  in  newspapers. 
Some  of  the  Orange  party  were  rather  in  liquor. 

Henry  Dairy mple  White,  Major  of  the  6th  Enniskillen  Dra- 
goons.— I arrived  at  Rathfriland  on  loth  July,  in  command  of 
troop  of  Enniskilleners,  and  9th  regiment ; placed  myself  in 
communication  with  Mr.  Fitzmaurice,  R.M.,  and  Mr.  Scott, 
local  magistrate.  I received  a requisition  to  place  a troop  of 
Enniskilleners  at  his  disposal,  to  proceed  towards  Castlewellan 
in  aid  of  civil  powers,  and  to  have  company  of  9th  Foot  in 
readiness  on  morning  of  12th.  Fitzmaurice  received  a note 
requesting  9th  Foot  to  come  on ; we  proceeded  to  a place 
belonging  to  Mr.  Francis  C.  Beers ; we  found  a quantity  of 
Orangemen  drawn  up,  some  on  the  grounds  and  some  on  the 
road,  assembling,  about  1,000,  and  nearly  all  armed  with  guns. 
We  went  into  the  grounds,  and  I saw  Mr.  Beers  there ; he  was 
standing  in  the  lawn,  with  some  other  gentlemen.  Mr.  Fitz- 
maurice ordered  us  to  follow  the  police,  and  the  Orangemen 
were  to  follow  us.  We  proceeded  about  two  miles ; the 
Orangemen  followed  with  flags  and  drums.  Messrs.  Fitz- 
maurice and  Scott  were  at  the  head  of  the  police.  I had 
heard  that  the  Orangemen  intended  to  walk  over  Dolly’s  Brae. 
I was  desired  by  Mr.  Fitzmaurice  to  halt,  and  allow  the  Orange 
procession  to  pass.  I saw  people  drawn  up  in  a field,  about 
500  or  600.  The  Orange  party  proceeded  on,  drumming 
away;  they  wore  Orange  scarfs.  Some  women  were  then 
calling  them  cowards.  Went  on  to  Lord  Annesley’s  demesne, 
till  we  reached  the  stables.  I was  told  by  Mr.  Fitzmaurice 
that  we  might  leave  the  Orange  party;  stopped  there  till  five 
o’clock  in  the  evening.  Mr.  Fitzmaurice  returned,  and  de- 
sired the  troop  to  turn  out  the  road  we  had  come.  When  I 
reached  the  gate,  the  Orange  procession  was  filing  along  the 
road.  Mr.  Fitzmaurice  desired  me  to  rem.ain  till  they  had  all 
passed,  and  we  did  so,  and  followed  in  the 
rere.  We  proceeded  over  Dolly’s  Brae;  about 
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fifty  of  the  police  went  in  between  us  and  the  Orangemen.  We 
proceeded  about  half  a mile.  I saw  persons  in  two  lines  be- 
hind walls  and  fences,  and  some  at  the  top  of  the  hill,  armed 
with  pikes,  and  some  guns  pointing  over  the  fences.  I was 
looking  at  the  hill,  and  I heard  a noise  which  appeared  like  a 
squib,  and  I cannot  tell  exactly  where  it  came  from ; but  it 
appeared  to  me  from  the  head  of  the  Orange  procession.  Im- 
mediately after  this  a volley  came  from  the  hill,  and  about  as 
quickly  it  was  returned  from  the  Orangemen,  along  the  whole 
line  of  the  road.  I saw  the  party  of  police  who  were  in 
front  of  us  cross  the  ditch  and  mount  the  hill,  and  as  soon  as 
the  police  got  into  the  fields,  some  of  the  Orange  party  broke 
into  the  fields,  and  both  ascen'ded  the  face  of  the  hill.  The 
party  on  the  hill  immediately  gave  way,  as  soon  as  they  had 
fired  their  volley  and  found  the  police  in  the  fields,  and  they 
began  to  run  away.  The  police  were  pursuing  them,  and  the 
Orangemen  were  firing  in  all  directions,  both  the  party  on  the 
road  and  the  party  going  up  the  hill.  I missed  Fitzmaurice, 
but  I believe  he  went  up  the  hill.  I formed  my  troops  so  as 
to  take  up  the  whole  space  of  the  road,  and  I gradually  moved 
the  body  on.  About  loo  of  the  Orange  party  rushed  up  the 
hill  after  the  other  party,  when  the  police  went  into  the  fields. 
I observed,  while  the  firing  went  on,  some  smoke  coming  out 
of  the  cottages  in  advance ; this  occurred  two  or  three  minutes 
after  the  police  and  Orangemen  had  rushed  into  the  fields,  and 
about  three  or  four  minutes  after  the  squib  was  fired.  The 
body  on  the  hill  broke,  and  ran  away  immediately  after  the 
police  entered  the  field,  and  never  stood  one  instant  as  a body 
afterwards,  though  there  were  some  stray  shots.  The  party 
on  the  hill  appeared  to  break  immediately,  though  some  were 
behind.  Before  the  shots  were  fired  the  Orange  party  had 
almost  entirely  passed,  and  the  police  had  come  up  about 
opposite  the  body  placed  on  the  hills.  The  body  on  the  hill 
had  allowed  two-thirds  at  least  of  the  Orangemen  to  pass, 
and  they  had  certainly  allowed  them  to  proceed 
beyond  the  place  where  they  ^ could  have  done 
them  the  most  injury.  A company  of  the  9th  came  then 
through  the  Orangemen  from  the  Rathfriland  direction.  1 
saw  a man  stick  his  gun  into  the  thatch  of  a house,  and  fire 
it  off,  and  set  fire  to  the  house ; he  was  one  of  the  Orange  pro- 
cession ; this  was  after  the  firing  began.  Mr.  Fitzmaurice 
returned,  and  Captain  Cubitt  asked  what  directions  I had  to 
give.  I told  him  to  keep  the  people  out  of  the  houses,  to 
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flank  the  roads  and  sides,  and  I consider  they  did  the  business 
very  well,  and  prevented  a great  deal  of  damage.  Saw  the 
houses  that  had  been  fired  burning  near  the  road  in  advance. 
The  procession  was  about  three-quarters  of  a mile  long,  and  I 
do  not  think  the  firing  of  the  houses  could  have  been  pre- 
vented, as  the  police  were  in  the  fields,  and  the  military  ob- 
liged to  keep  in  the  rere.  The  body  of  the  Orangemen  must 
have  been  at  the  place  where  the  houses  near  the  roadside 
were  fired,  though  some  at  a little  distance  may  have  been  set 
fire  to  by  stragglers.  Mr.  Fitzmaurice  and  Mr.  Scott  exerted 
themselves  in  driving  the  Orangemen,  and  keeping  them  out 
of  the  houses.  I think  most  of  the  houses  burned  were  within 
reach  of  the  road.  The  Orange  body  then  proceeded  about 
three  or  four  miles,  and  we  proceeded  after  them,  till  we  saw 
the  main  body  go  to  Rathfriland.  A few  marched  off 
at  another  place,  but  the  main  body  went  to  Rathfriland. 
I had  full  opportunity  to  see  the  police  ascending 
the  hill.  I heard  some  of  the  bullets  ringing 
about ; I believe  they  went  over  our  heads.  The 
Orangemen  were  not  mixed  with  the  police  when  they  broke 
into  the  fields.  It  was  part  of  Mr.  Hill’s  party  who  charged 
up  the  hill.  I thought  it  right  that  the  body  should  be  dis- 
lodged. I saw  two  policemen  fire.  I did  not  see  the  Riband 
mien  collecting  again ; they  were  making  the  best  of  their  way 
off  after  that.  They  could  not  have  been  in  a position  to 
act  after  that,  except  by  lying  in  the  ditches  and  hedges. 
Neither  Mr.  Beers  nor  Mr.  Scott  were  there  with  decorations. 
Mr.  Beers  walked  with  Mr.  Scott  and  Mr.  Fitzmaurice  at  the 
head  of  the  police.  Mr.  Beers’  grounds  were  filled  with 
Orangemen  when  T went  there  in  the  morning.  Did  not  hear 
any  man  attempt  to  dissuade  the  Orange  party  from  going 
through  Dolly’s  Brae.  It  was  generally  known  that  there 
would  have  been  a collision.  I think  we  could  have  made 
the  Orange  party  turn  by  the  new  road  ; if  fair  words  would 
not  have  done,  we  could  have  done  it  by  force.  Mr.  Fitz- 
maurice desired  me  to  follow  the  police,  and  they  were  led  by 
the  three  magistrates.  The  houses  burnt  were  along  the 
road,  and  the  company  of  the  9th  were  coming  up  about  the 
same  time.  The  whole  burning  was  done  in  an  instant.  I 
received  no  instructions  not  to  go  along  the  road  through 
Dolly’s  Brae.  Heard  the  Orangemen  requested  not  to  inter- 
fere with  the  other  party.  We  could  have  dispersed  either 
party  if  we  had  been  directed.  The  Orangemen  were  very 
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much  excited,  and  they  were  anxious  to  remain  behind.  They 
were  peaceable  after  they  left  the  affray.  The  Orange  pro- 
cession extended  a great  way,  and  the  fires  were  in  advance  of 
us.  It  seemed  some  sudden  provocation  which  caused  the 
attack. 

Sergeant  William  Sutcliffe,  of  the  6th  Dragoons. — I was 
under  Major  White;  Major  White  led  us.  I was  with  the 
troop  coming  down  from  the  hill ; a shot  was  fired  from  the 
hill ; it  was  rather  a squib,  and  after  that  two  shots — regular 
shots — were  fired  from  the  hill,  and  a considerable  number  of 
shots  from  the  road,  and  then  a volley  from  the  hill.  I saw 
the  police  take  the  hill  after  the  volley  from  the  hill  was  re- 
turned from  the  road ; a constant  firing  from  the  road  then 
continued  for  several  minutes.*  The  houses  were  set  fire  to 
near  the  road  by  persons  belonging  to  the  party  on  the  road. 
The  Orangemen  who  went  up  the  hill  were  rather  in  the  rere 
of  the  police,  but  both  went  into  the  fields.  The  party  on  the 
hill  and  the  Orangemen  both  fired  at  each  other ; did  not  see 
the  party  re-forming  afterwards.  We  heard  bullets  whistling 
about  us.  The  Orangemen  were  close  to  us.  Saw  the 
smoke  of  the  squib  on  the  left  of  the  hill  about  the  main  body. 
The  party  with  Orange  decorations  were  passing  along  the 
road.  The  Orangemen  fired  some  shots  along  the  road, 
but  offered  no  violence  afterwards.  Sergeant-Major  Moun- 
tain and  Richard  Jeffers  saw  the  squib,  and  William  Hamilton 
Palmer.  , 

Michael  Cleary. — I was  in  the  field  on  the  left  of  the  road 
with  my  master  and  the  military  leading  my  master^s  horse. 
To  the  best  of  my  opinion  the  first  squib  came  off  the  road, 
and  then  two  shots  came  off  the  hill,  and  several  shots  from 
the  road  and  a whole  volley  from  the  hill.  I saw  the  police 
take  the  hill,  and  saw  the  Ribandmen  on  the  hill  firing  down 
towards  the  road,  in  the  same  direction  where  the  police  were. 
I saw  a few  of  the  police  fire.  I saw  the  houses  burning.  I 
was  about  fifty  yards  from  the  nearest  house.  I saw  people, 
some  of  the  Orange  party,  crossing  into  the  fields  and  going 
through  them  setting  fire  to  the  houses ; I have  no  doubt  they 
belonged  to  the  Orange  party ; they  smashed  in  the  doors  with 
stones,  and  fired  shots  into  the  thatch.  A party  of  the  9th 
was  sent  to  take  possession  of  a house  where  a number  of  per- 
sons of  the  Riband  party  were  assembled.  It  was  at  this  side 
of  the  place  where  the  houses  were  burnt,  and  was  not  one  of 
them.  I saw  a man  come  from  behind  that  house,  and  he 
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snapped  a gun  at  me,  and  as  soon  as  I went  over  the  wall  he 
dropped  it  and  ran  away;  it  contained  about  nine  inches  of 
charge,  ball,  and  powder.  The  police  could  not  have  stopped 
the  firing  of  the  houses,  nor  have  detected  the  persons  who 
did  it.  The  bullets  ploughed  up  the  road  under  my  master\s 
horse’s  feet.  Dolly’s  Brae  is  higher  than  Magheramayo, 
quite  distant ; I had  a view  from  one  to  another ; about  an 
English  mile  between.  The  field  where  the  13th  were  posted 
was  higher  up  the  hill  than  we  were.  There  was  a car  with 
the  procession ; some  gentlemen  gave  me  their  guns.  I saw 
two  dead  bodies  down  at  the  cross-roads,  two  men ; saw  a 
woman  wounded,  she  had  been  struck  with  butt-end  of  a fire- 
lock or  stones.  Some  of  the  Orangemen  had  fixed  bayonets ; 
saw  them  firing  shots  into 'the  houses.  One  was  fired  after 
they  went  in  across  the  field.  I saw  an  Orangeman  fire  two 
or  three  houses  ; saw  the  Orange  party  loading  with  cartridges  ; 
I saw  Ward’s  slate  house  broken  in.  The  parties  who  set 
fire  to  the  houses  had  decorations,  and  I have  no  doubt  they 
were  of  the  Orange  party. 

Joseph  Tabuteau,  Stipendiary  Magistrate. — I arrived  on 
evening  of  loth;  was  sent  to  preserve  the  peace  on  the  12th, 
and  to  remain  as  long  as  any  excitement  afterwards.  On 
the  nth  I saw  Mr.  Shaw,  and  afterwards  I went  out  to  see 
Lord  Roden,  to  ask  their  opinion  as  to  the  best  course  I 
could  take.  On  the  nth  Mr.  Shaw  showed  me  the  notice 
produced.  Mr.  Wilkinson  and  Mr.  Shaw  and  myself  went 
out  to  Dolly’s  Brae,  understanding  that  that  was, the  cause  of 
dispute ; Mr.  Shaw  and  Mr.  James  both  informed  me  of  that, 
and  I learned  it  in  the  county.  I told  Lord  Roden  that  it 
was  our  intention  to  take  possession  of  that  pass,  and  that  I 
did  not  intend  to  accompany  the  procession,  but  to  stay  at 
Dolly’s  Brae,  or  in  that  neighbourhood,  to  preserve  the  peace. 
On  following  morning  I proceeded  with  Major  Wilkinson  and 
took  possession  of  the  pass;  saw  an  armed  party  coming  up 
from  towards  Magheramayo;  they  turned  into  a field  on  the 
right  as  you  proceed  from  Dolly’s  Brae  to  Magheramayo ; re- 
mained along  a ditch  about  500  yards  off  the  road.  Two 
Roman  Catholic  clergymen  came  and  spoke  to  us ; they  went 
backwards  and  forwards  to  keep  the  peace.  We  considered 
that  party  were  placed  in  such  a position  that  it  was  better  for 
us  not  to  interfere  with  them,  being  under  our  observation. 
We  heard  the  procession  was  to  come  from  Mr.  Beers’.  They 
came  on  and  proceeded  along  perfectly  quiet;  vast  numbers 
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of  women  and  children.  They  were  more  extensively  armed 
than  I ever  saw  before,  beating  their  drums,  in  other  respects 
orderly.  I did  not  hear  an  insulting  word  used  at  that  time. 

I saw  Mr.  Beers  at  the,  cross-road.  I said  I hoped  they  would 
not  come  back  that  way  again,  and  that  I hoped  he  would  use 
his  influence  with  them  not  to  allow  them  to  return;  he  said 
he  would  do  all  he  could,  but  that  he  had  no  influence  with 
them,  that  he  was  sure  they  would  come  back  that  way.  We 
had  only  forty-four  soldiers  and  forty-four  police,  and  the 
cavalry  went  into  Castlewellan.  They  came  out  about  four 
ri’clock  in  the  evening.  The  party  were  all  the  day  more 

than  600  yards  from  us.  The  clergyman  told  us  he*  thought 

they  were  going  away.  They  passed  down  the  road  towards 
Magheramayo.  We  saw  them  afterwards  collecting  on  the 
top  of  the  hill.  The  procession  returned  shortly  after.  We 
continued  in  our  own  position  at  Dolly’s  Brae.  The  women  were  • 
very  insulting  to  the  Orangemen  as  they  passed.  They  had 
collected  during  the  day.  The  women  had  no  communica- 
tion with  the  body  of  Ribandmen,  but  were,  on  the  contrary, 
laughing  with  us  on  the  side  of  the  hill ; and  some  of  the  body 
came  to  us  during  the  day,  and  were  laughing  and  jumping; 
and  I had  no  fear  from  them,  except,  that  in  one  part  of  the 
day  two  or  three  men  with  guns  approached  us,  and  I said 
those  men  must  not  be  allowed  to  come  near  us — they  kept 
away  afterwards.  I followed  the  Orange  party.  The  police 
were  immediately  behind  them  under  charge  of  Mr.  JHill  and 
Mr.  Towers,  the  same  party  who  were  with  them  on  the  morn- 
ing. The  Enniskilleners  came  next,  and  the  police, who  were 
with  me  followed  the  Enniskilleners ; Mr.  Janns  and  Mr. 
Corry  were  in  command  of  them ; the  9th  Infantry  followed 
in  the  rere  with  me.  Major  Wilkinson  was  in  command,  and 
Captain  Darling  and  Mr.  Terry.  We  met  the  Roman  Catho- 
lic clergymen  coming  back  about  half  way  between  the  other 
hills.  One  of  them  said  there  was  no  danger,  and  that  there 
would  be  no  breach  of  the  peace.  I heard  the  shots,  and 
Mr.  Hill  charged  up  the  hill  in  gallant  style ; there  was  firing 
from  the  hill.  The  people  broke  when  he  was  half  way  up 
the  hill ; they  were  on  the  breast  of  the  hill  and  opposite  us,  and 
some  of  them  took  possession  of  a house,  and  fired  shots  from 
it  at  us — and  some  parties  above  fired  at  us.  I then 
ordered  the  infantry  to  load,  and  I took  a party  with  Captain  . 
Darling  up  to  that  house  to  send  the  party  away  from  that.  < 
We  got  some  pitchforks ; a wounded  person  was  there.  I ^ 
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saw  two  women  farther  on,  who  called  to  me  and  told  me  there 
was  a boy  wounded  in  the  ditch.  I saw  him  lying  in  under 
the  ditch — the  soldiers  carried  him  away ; he  was  shot  in  the 
belly  through  and  through,  in  the  ditch  beyond  the  house.  I 
then  sent  the  police  up  to  support  Mr.  Hill  under  Constable 
Janns.  I was  told  they  were  firing  from  a planted  fort  on 
the  right  of  the  road,  and  sent  Mr.  Corry  there  to  stop  that. 
I then  went  on  and  saw  smoke,  and  was  told  they  were  firing 
the  houses,  and  I went  on  as  far  as  the  cross-road  beyond  the 
hill  of  Magheramayo.  I observed  five  or  six  Orangemen 
about  a couple  of  hundred  yards  down  the  cross-road,  nearly 
opposite  the  fort;  I saw  two  houses  on  that  road  smoking, 
and  I had  no  doubt  they  were  the  persons  who  did  it ; they 
were  decorated  as  Orangemen.  I applied  to  Major  Wilkin- 
son to  give  me  half  a troop  of  dragoons,  and  that  I would  go 
down  to  stop  it ; they  trotted  on  before  me.  I saw  the 
Orangemen  get  over  a wall  and  pass  away.  I was  in  the  rere. 
I beat  out  some  of  the  fire  out  of  the  thatch;  I think  there 
were  two  houses.  The  police  were  engaged  on  the  hill,  and 
there  was  nobody  on  foot  but  myself ; they  went  to  join  their 
own  body  in  front,  as  far  as  I could  judge.  When  I returned 
the  thing  was  over  and  the  Orangemen  gone.  I found  a house 
on  fire  on  the  other  road ; the  furniture  had  been  brought  out 
on  the  road,  and  the  family  were  there.  I saw  five  persons 
wounded,  and  we  brought  them  into  Castlewellan.  I heard 
influential  persons  riding  in  front  of  the  Orangemen,  who  ap- 
peared to  have  authority  as  heads  of  lodges,  and  who  were 
I commanding  them.  I think  the  collection  of  both  one  and 
! the  other  was  dangerous  to  the  public  peace.  I think  the 
I police  taking  possession  of  the  hill  was  absolutely  necessary. 
The  policemen  were  in  danger  between  two  fires;  and  I 
thought  it  necessary  to  send  up  Janns  to  disperse  them  from 
their  new  position  ; and  he  never  fired  a shot,  at  them — neither 
Janns  nor  his  party.  Mr.  Shaw  did  not  come  out  on  the  12  th 
instant  at  all.  I saw  him  on  the  morning  of  the  12  th.  I 
think,  if  it  were  not  for  the  fire  of  the  Orangemen,  the  forty 
police  would  not  have  been  sufficient  to  clear  the  hill.  I saw  no 
hostile  feeling  in  the  course  of  the  day  towards  me  and  the 
police.  I am  about  eighteen  years  in  the  office  of  stipendary 
magistrate.  I heard  on  the  nth  that  a collision  was  likely  to 
: take  place  if  the  Orangemen  went  that  road.  I told  I.ord 
I Roden  that  if  the  Orangemen  passed  through  Dolly’s  Brae  I 
I thought  it  possible  that  there  would  be  a collision,  and  that  I 
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would  therefore  take  my  position  there.  He  told  me  on  the 
nth  that  in  consequence  of  the  illness  of  a lady  he  had 
changed  the  place  of  meeting.  I saw  no  preparations  at  his 
park.  I went  to  his  house  with  Mr.  Janns.  I could  see  Mr. 
Beers’  house  from  Dolly’s  Brae  with  a glass.  The  day  before 
I heard  the  Orangemen  were  to  assemble  at  Mr.  Beers’;  I had 
Captain  Skinner  with  me.  It  did  not  strike  me  that  there  was 
any  military  evolution  practised  by  the  body  there  (meaning 
the  Riband  body).  I thought  there  was  more  danger  in 
attempting  to  disperse  them  than  to  leave  them  where  they 
were.  I did  not  think  it  right  to  gO  to  ask  them  to  disperse, 
as  I should  have  been  obliged,  if  they  had  refused,  to  have 
done  so  by  force.  They  were  about  five  hours  on  the  field. 
Mr.  Beers  said  he  thought  the  Orangemen  would  return  that 
way,  and  that  he  could  not  prevent  them.  I am  perfectly 
satisfied  that  the  Orangemen  did  not  intend  to  commit  a 
breach  of  the  peace  if  they  were  not  interfered  with,  as  they 
brought  their  women  and  children,  and  some  jaunting-cars 
with  women  and  young  girls  apparently  respectable.  ; 

Captain  Cartland  G.  M.  Skinner  (Dundrum). — I had  under- 
stood that  there  was  to  be  a fray  on  the  12  th,  the  Orangemen 
having  intended  to  force  the  pass ; and  also,  in  consequence  of 
the  feeling  produced  by  the  Crossgar  affair  in  March  last.  I 
am  agent  to  the  Marquess  of  Downshire,  and  went  there, 
thinking  that  I could  have  influence  with  the  tenants  of  the 
Marquess.  I went  there,  as  I was  given  to  understand  that 
there  would  be  two  Riband  lodges  from  the  estate — I mean 
people  who  marched  on  the  17  th  March  last,  but  I know  not 
whether  they  are  bound  together  in  any  illegal  society.  Not*; 
withstanding  the  exertions  of  the  clergyman,  some  ignorant 
wretched  lads  were  determined  to  go.  Mr.  Shaw  was  in-r 
capacitated  in  consequence  of  , lameness.  I did  not  wish  to  i 
leave  Mr.  Tabuteau  alone.  I came  about  three  miles,  waited  i 
on  Mr.  Tabuteau,  Major  Wilkinson,  and  Mr.  Shaw.  I ac- 
companied them  to  the  ground,  and  concurred  with  them  in 
their  views.  The  county  was  as  strange  to  me  as  to  them. 

I had  recently  come,  and  was  mounted  and  rode  to  reconnoitre 
behind  the  hill ; and  about  half  a mile  from  Dolly’s  Brae  i 
came  on  a body  advancing.  They  went  along  the  road  lead- 
ing from  Leitrim ; and  I spoke  to  them,  and  they  told  me  j 
they  were  determined  to  keep  the  road,  and  not  to  let  the 
Orangemen  go  through  the  pass.  I remonstrated.  It  struck  * 
me  that  there  was  likely  to  be  a collision.  I rode  back  to  I 
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Mr.  Tabuteau  and  Major  Wilkinson,  and  stated  my  opinion. 
About  an  Lour  afterwards  they  took  up  a position.  A toler- 
ably strong  body  of  Orangemen  had  come  in  the  morning 
from  Castlewellan,  to  meet  the  body  coming  from  Rathfri- 
land.  I did  not  see  much  arms  with  the  Rathfriland  party ; 
but  they  had  carts  with  grass  in  them.  My  attention  was 
called  to  the  carts  by  a policeman — and  I understood  him  to 
suggest  that  there  were  arms  in  those  carts.  We  came  to  the 
opinion  that  the  opposite  party  were  so  placed  that  we  could 
bear  upon  the  flank  and  rere,  and  that  we  could  have  checked 
mischief.  I went  with  the  cavalry  to  Castlewellan,  and  re- 
turned in  two  hours  after  three  o’clock.  I heard  nothing  in 
the  morning  but  drums  and  fifes.  The  opposite  party  lay 
quite  quiet,  and  the  two  clergymen  walking  up  and  down 
before  them,  by  their  expostulations  keeping  them  quiet, 
Several  stones  v/ere  thrown  from  the  women  against  the 
Orangemen.  Mr.  Hill’s  party  of  police  were  in  front  of  the 
procession  in  the  afternoon,  leading  them,  and  the  Ennis- 
killeners  followed.  There  were  considerably  more  arms  in 
the  evening  with  the  Castlewellan  party  than  in  the  morning. 
After  the  shots  were  fired  I rode  on,  and  found  Mr.  Hill  in 
position.  I heard  the  two  shots,  but  not  the  squib.  Hill 
asked  me  whether  he  should  drive  them  out  of  that.  1 had 
the  Riot  Act  in  my  hand  j but  I said,  it  is  useless  to  read  this, 
and  do  you  advance  and  dislodge  them — but  do  not  fire  unless 
you  are  fired  upon.  I went  out  of  the  gap,  and  found  some 
of  the  party  crouching  on  the  ground ; and  I got  off  the  horse 
and  took  two  prisoners,  whom  I found  crouching  on  the 
ground  with  arms  beside  them.  I observed  Mr.  Francis  C. 
Beers  assisting  to  secure  the  prisoners,  which  occupied  some 
minutes.  On  coming  down  the  hill  I observed  some  shots 
from  a wood  on  the  other  side,  and  I ordered  Mr.  Corry  to 
proceed,  and  keep  that  party  in  check.  I saw  two  Orange- 
men in  the  first  field ; and  while  I was  in  it  another  laid  his 
gun  on  the  wall  and  fired  at  a boy — and  the  boy  fell,  and  got 
up,  and  cried  as  a frightened  boy  would.  I called  out, 
“ Shame,”  and  the  man  went  away ; he  appeared  to  be  a lad 
in  a fustian  dress.  Quantity  of  powder  and  ball  was  found 
in  the  pockets  of  the  prisoners.  A quantity  of  shots  were 
fired  from  the  hill  while  the  constabulary  were  ascending.  I 
attend  Castlewellan  petty  sessions,  and  assist,  with  the  magis- 
trates of  the  district,  in  the  preservation  of  the  peace.  I 
heard,  more  than  a week  before,  that  the  Orangemen  intended 
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to  force  the  pass.  1 saw  ^ in  the  papers  that  preparations  were 
about  to  be  taken  by  ^^overnment.  The  men  could  not  be 
placed  in  a better  position  to  enable  the  Orangemen 
to  force  the  pass.  The  carts  were  long  enough  to  contain 
muskets.  I have  heard  that  Ribandism  increased  of  late. 
One  party  kept  up  is  likely  to  keep  up  another.  I did  think  it 
would  have  been  better  to  stop  the  Orangemen  from  proceed- 
ing along  the  road.  I think  if  it  offended  the  humblest  per- 
son in  the  community  it  would  have  been  better  to  avoid 
proceeding  along  that  road.  The  Ribandmen  were  under 
directions — ^they  had  the  appearance  of  it  at  least. 

George  Shaw. — I am  a magistrate  of  the  county,  and  agent 
to  Lord  Annesley.  On  the  loth  July  I received  an  anony- 
mous letter,  which  was  produced  yesterday,  and  now  identified 
by  me  (and  which  the  witness  reads,  marked  with  letter 
B).  On  the  same,  or  the  next,  day  a party  of  police  came  into 
town.  I took  no  step  on  receiving  the  document.  I called 
on  Mr.  Tabuteau  and  the  Major,  and  expressed  my  surprise 
at  their  having  come,  and  asked  who  had  applied  for  the  force. 
I recommended  them  to  go  to  look  at  the  ground.  I had  not 
the  slightest  apprehension  myself.  I thought  it  a mere  idle 
threat.  I accompanied  them  to  the  ground,  showed  them 
Dolly’s  Brae,  and  made  some  arrangements  about  the  military 
and  police ; and  he  stated  that  if  he  had  not  seen  the  ground 
he  would  have  remained  in  Castlewellan.  We  returned  into 
Castlewellan,  and  I took  no  further  part.  I knew  that  the 
Orangemen  were  to  pass  by  Dolly’s  Brae,  and  that  they  were 
determined  to  do  so,  and  that  if  a collision  took  place  any- 
where it  would  be  there;  and  I told  Mr.  Tabuteau  my  opinion. 
I wrote  to  Lord  Roden  to  tell  him  that  I had  received  the 
letter,  _ and  stated  its  contents ; and  told  him  I thought  it  was 
a mere  idle  threat,  and  that  I was  surprised  at  military  having 
been  sent  down.  I am  not  an  Orangeman,  nor  do  I belong 
to  the  body.  I never  heard  a word  from  any  of  the  magis- 
trates of  the  petty  sessions  that  there  was  a likelihood  of  a 
collision.  The  Orangemen  went,  in  the  morning,  through 
the  private  demesne  of  Lord  Annesley.  There  was  an  arch 
over  the  entrance.  I saw  it  on  the  morning  of  the  12  th.  I 
was  in  Lord  Annesley’s  office.  I saw  the  Orangemen;  they 
had  arms.  I had  no  terror  myself,  and  no  one  else  had  ex- 
pressed terror  to  me.  I did  not  conceive  that  the  Roman 
Catholics  of  the  district  had  any  cause  of  terror.  I went  to 
Lord  Annesley’s  about  ten  o’clock  in  the  morning.  The  arch 
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was  erected  before  I went  there.  I could  not  have  prevented 
the  Orangemen  from  passing  through  the  demesne.  There 
was  no  riot  in  this  neighbourhood,  except  on  Easter  Monday. 
Crossgar  was  the  place  where  a riot  occurred  on  17th  March 
— but  that  is  another  part  of  the  country.  A man  was  shot 
in  a riot  at  Terryiory.  I heard  there  was  an  address  from 
Mr.  William  Beers,  calling  on  the  Orangemen  to  assemble. 
He  is  a brother  of  Mr.  F.  C.  Beers,  and  a magistrate.  I have 
no  recollection  of  having  heard  of  any  large  body  of  men 
having  been  collected  with  arms,  till  it  was  all  over.  I told 
Mr.  Tabuteau  that  I would  not  interfere,  having  found  that 
he  and  Mr.  Skinner  were  to  be  there  on  the  spot.  I saw  Mr. 
Fitzmaurice  and  Mr.  Scott  leave  the  Grange.  Mr.  Fitzmau- 
rice  ordered  the  dragoons  to  proceed;  and  F don’t  recollect 
having  asked  any  questions,  or  heard  anything  from  them  re- 
specting the  expected  collision  or  the  proceedings  of  the  morn- 
ing. I have  received  anonymous  letters  of  the  same  kind 
frequently  before ; the  threats  were  not  carried  into  effect. 
The  Government  sent  down  one  stipendiary  magistrate  here. 
I showed  Mr.  Tabuteau  the  threatening  letter.  I was  under 
the  impression  that  I was  to  yield  to  the  stipendiary  magis- 
trate, and  to  give  way.  We  all  agreed  that  it  would  be  of 
importance  to  occupy  the  ground.  1 conceived  that  by 
doing  so,  they  would  remove  the  cause  of  complaint.  My 
own  opinion  was  that  there  would  have  been  no  riot  except  on 
that  spot.  I am  aware  that  the  Orangemen  have  been  per- 
mitted by  Government  to  have  their  processions.  I am 
quite  willing  to  take  upon  myself  the  responsibilities  of  the 
measures  adopted.  I had  never  received  any  anonymous 
letters  respecting  the  12th  July  before.  I was  aware  that 
there  was  a feeling  about  Dolly’s  Brae;  and  they  went  last 
July  (1848)  by  the  new  road. 

Thomas  Scott. — I am  a magistrate  of  the  County  of  Down. 
I had  my  apprehensions  before  the  ist  July  that  serious  work 
would  take  place  on  the  12  th  July ; that  the  Orangemen  would 
march,  and  that  if  parties  came  into  a collision  there  would  be 
great  danger;  I thought  the  Orangemen  certainly  would  pass. 
I spoke  to  Mr.  McMullen,  a Roman  Catholic  magistrate ; I told 
him  I was  going  to  Dublin,  and  asked  whether  I might  state 
at  the  Castle,  on  his  authority,  our  apprehension  that  there 
would  be  a riot.  I called  at  the  Castle  and  saw  Mr.  Reding- 
ton,  and  told  him  I called  on  the  subject,  fearing  there  would 
'be  a riot.  He  asked  me  whether  I thought  the  Orangemen 
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would  march ; I said  I had  no  doubt  of  it ; I stated  the  very 
Lad  feeling  which  existed  between  the  parties,  and  my  fear  that, 
from  the  excited  state  of  feeling,  there  would  be  bad  work ; I 
said  that  if  they  went  to  Roman  Catholic  districts  there  would 
be  danger ; if  they  went  to  their  own  districts  there  would 
not;  I mentioned  Hilltown,  and  think  I said  Dolly’s  Brae; 
and  I begged  of  him  to  send  a strong  force  to  Rathfriland,  and 
a resident  magistrate ; I knew  Mr.  M'Mullen  was  unwell,  and 
I was  sorry  the  responsibility  would  be  left  on  me;  I said 
dragoons  would  be  more  useful ; he  said  every  precaution 
would  be  taken,  and  I left  him.  I saw  Mr.  Hill  on  the  morn- 
ing of  the  loth,  and  he  said  Mr.  Francis  Beers  would  be 
there  on  the  iith  for  the  preservation  of  the  peace.  I met 
Ml*.  Tabuteau  and  Mr.  Fitzmaurice  on  the  evening  of  loth; 
Mr.  Hill  was  with  me ; and  we  said  Mr.  Beers  was  to  be  in  on 
the  following  morning.  We  met  Mr.  Beers  at  Mr.  Hill’s  on 
the  iith,  and  I then  understood  that  the  Orangemen  were  to 
meet  on  the  12  th  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Bally  ward;  we 
made  arrangements  for  the  dragoons  and  the  police  in  Rath 
friland,  to  meet  and  go  with  the  procession  from  Ballyward,,  as 
we  had  no  apprehension  of  their  march  from  Rathfriland  to 
Ballyward,  our  only  fear  being  Dolly’s  Brae.  We  then  went 
to  Mr.  McMullen,  and  told  him  our  arrangements;  he  was 
perfectly  satisfied,  and  said  he  feared  there  would  have  been  a 
collision  if  they  went  over  Dolly’s  Brae.  Mr.  Beers  asked  Mr. 
Fitzmaurice  and  myself  to  breakfast  with  him ; I said  I did 
not  wish  to  go,  as  I only  intended  to  go  as  a magistrate,  and  I 
wished  to  keep  away  from  the  party  altogether.  Mr.  Beers 
said  he  only  intended  to  go  as  a magistrate,  and  to  preserve 
the  peace.  On  the  morning  of  the  12  th  Mr.  Fitzmaurice 
and  I went  on  a car  in  the  direction  of  Ballyward,  to  overtake 
the  dragoons ; we  followed  and  overtook  them,  and  went  with 
them  in  the  direction  of  Ballyward.  We  met  Captain  Tighe, 
a magistrate,  about  three  miles  from  Rathfriland ; he  had  a 
letter  from  Mr.  Flill  to  Mr.  Fitzmaurice  to  order  out  the  in- 
fantry, which  we  had  arranged  should  remain  in  Rathfriland. 
The  infantry  were  accordingly  ordered  out.  I saw  a large 
body  of  persons  at  Mr.  Beers’,  some  on  the  road  and  some  in 
the  demesne ; we  went  to  look  for  him  at  the  house.  I had 
heard  that  the  Roman  Catholic  party  were  collecting  in  num- 
bers, and  Mr.  Beers  was  aware  of  it,  for  it  was  from  him  we 
heard  it,  or  from  Mr.  Hill  in  his  presence.  I said,  could  not 
the  Orange  party  be  persuaded  not  to  go  that  way?  Mr. 
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Beers  said  he  thought  the  power  of  man  could  not  do  it.  T 
expected  that  informations  would  be  sworn  there,  but  nobody 
offered  to  do  so,  nor  did  any  one  come  to  intimate  that  there 
was  danger.  I said  that  to  Mr.  Fitzmaurice ; no  such  thing 
was  done.  It  was  arranged  that  the  police  should  go  In 
front,  and  the  military  in  front  of  the  procession.  Mr.  Beers, 
Mr.  Fitzmaurice,  and  myself,  and  Mr.  Hill  continued  in  front 
in  that  way.  Mr.  Beers  had  no  dress  or  badge,  nor  had  any- 
body of  the  front  party.  We  all  did  what  we  could  to  keep 
the  Orange  body  in  the  rere,  and  to  hinder  them  from  mixing 
with  us.  We  were  met  by  two  Roman  Catholic  clergymen 
about  the  hill  of  Magheramayo ; one  of  them  said,  was  there 
a magistrate  there?  the  other  said  there  was,  Mr.  Scott;  I 
introduced  them  to  Mr.  Fitzmaurice;  they  said  there  was  no 
fear  of  a breach  of  the  peace  if  the  Orange  party  would  not 
fire  any  shots.  Mr.  Beers  said  he  did  not  know  himself,  but 
that  he  was  informed  that  the  Orangemen  were  put  on  an 
obligation  not  to  fire  a shot  that  day.  I am  not  an  Orange- 
man myself,  nor  ever  was.  The  Roman  Catholic  clergymen 
then  seemed  to  be  satisfied  that  there  would  be  no  danger. 
We  arranged  that  the  police  and  the  military  should  flank  the 
road  on  the  side  next  the  Roman  Catholic  body ; they  were 
500  yards  from  the  road,  along  the  fence,  a large  body,  all 
armed.  We  proceeded  without  anything  unpleasant,  except 
the  women  along  the  road  making  use  of  prov<dking  language. 
One  of  the  clergymen  said  something  about  their  coming  back 
in  the  evening.  Surely  to  God,”  said  I,  “ they  would  not 
think  of  coming  back  this  way.”  Some  of  us  went  to  Mr. 
Beers — Mr.  Fitzmaurice,  one  of  the  clergymen,  and  myself — 
to  speak  about  their  coming  back ; he  said  he  had  no  influence. 
Our  impression  was,  at  the  Brae,  that  they  would  come  back 
that  way.  It  was  arranged  that  Mr.  Tabuteau  should  keep 
the  military  on  Dolly’s  Brae.  I said  I had  no  doubt  but  Mr. 
Moore  would  allow  the  dragoons  to  remain  in  a yard  in 
Castlewellan  demesne,  as  Major  White  said  he  did  not  wish 
the  military  to  remain  with  the  people.  I saw  Mr.  Moore, 
and  they  went  there,  and  the  procession  proceeded  through 
the  demesne.  We  agreed  that  we  should  go  to  Tollymore 
Park  (Mr.  Fitzmaurice  and  myself)  to  try  and  persuade  the 
Orangemen  not  to  go  back  that  way.  The  police  accom- 
panied us  to  Castlewellan,  and  there  they  were  left.  Mr. 
Hill,  Mr.  Towers,  and  myself,  and  Mr.  Fitzmaurice  went  in  a 
different  direction  to  Tollymore  Park,  not  with  the  procession. 
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by  a different  road;  we  saw  Mr.  Scriven,  whom  I had  seen 
before  at  Mr.  Beers’  or  on  the  road  before  we  reached 
Magheramayo;  we  went  down  through  the  park,  and  re- 
mained on  the  avenue  where  the  Orangemen  were  to  pass  tiil 
they  arrived ; they  passed  us,  and  we  remained  till  Lord  Roden 
came  up;  Mr.  Scriven  came  up  at  the  time,  and  introduced 
Mr.  Fitzmaurice  to  Lord  Roden.  Mr.  Fitmaurice  told  Lord 
Roden  what  he  had  come  for,  and  requested  him  to  use  his 
influence  with  the  Orangemen  not  to  go  over  Dolly’s  Brae.  1 
said,  My  lord,  if  they  wanted  a triumph  they  had  got  it  now ; 
and  why  go  back  and  run  the  risk  of  bloodshed?”  He  said 
they  merely  came  to  pay  him  a visit  there,  and  that  he  feared  he 
had  not  influence,  but  that  he  would  speak  to  Mr.  Beers,  the 
County  Master,  to  use  his  influence  with  them.  We  parted, 
and  went  over  to  see  the  field  where  they  were  in.  Half  of 
the  procession  consisted  of  women  and  children,  some  walk- 
ing and  some  on  cars,  each  lodge  preceded  by  banners  and 
drums,  and  walking  two  and  two,  in  regular  order ; but  along- 
side the  whole  line  of  procession  there  were  women  and  young 
girls,  and  persons  not  belonging  to  the  regular  line,  the  whole 
way  to  Tollymore  Park;  and  they  made  no  change  in  this 
order  when  they  arrived  at  Dolly’s  Brae.  They  assembled 
in  a large  field  in  Tollymore  Park,  where  there  was  a platform 
and  a tent,  or  place  covered  with  canvas.  Mr.  Scriven  asked 
me  to  go  to  cat  something;  and  when  I got  Mr.  Fitzmaurice 
we  went  into  the  tent  and  ate  something,  and  took  some 
glasses  of  wine ; there  were  provisions  in  a different  place ; 
the  more  respectable  were  in  the  tent,  but  none  with  sashes. 
In  a few  minutes  after,  Lord  Roden  and  some  others  got  up 
on  the  platform ; Mr.  William  Beers  was  there  attempting  to 
speak ; he  did  not  succeed,  but  Lord  Roden  commenced ; I 
heard  part.  I went  through  the  body,  and  wherever  I saw 
one  whom  I knew  I begged  of  them  not  to  go  home  in  that 
way ; I said  to  them,  why  would  they  harass  themselves  and 
the  military  by  going  several  miles  round  when  they  could  get 
home  another  way;  they  seemed  to  agree  with  me — that  is, 
the  respectable-looking  men.  I saw  the  party  on  the  plat- 
form leave  it,  and  I got  my  car  and  proceeded  with  Mr.  Fitz- 
maurice, Mr.  Hill,  and  Mr.  Towers  to  Castlewellan.  When 
I got  to  Castlewellan  the  procession  was  near  the  town,  and  I 
shortly  ascertained  that  they  went  the  old  road.  Mr.  Hill 
ordered  out  his  men,  who  were  there  ready,  and  they  got  at 
the  head  of  the  procession.  We  went  up  to  the  dragoons 
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and  ordered  them  out;  we  got  them  out.  We  drove  on 
through  Lord  Annesley’s  demesne ; when  we  got  into  the  road 
some  lodges  were  in  front.  The  police  were  in  front  of  the 
whole  procession,  with  Mr.  Hill  at  their  head,  and  I got  for- 
ward ; I stopped  at  the  road  where  they  were  passing,  and  I 
besought  each  to  behave  themselves ; they  almost  all  said  they 
would  touch  or  annoy  no  person,  unless  they  were  attacked ; 
they  were  all  going  on  the  same  way ; I waited  till  they  all 
passed  on,  except  a few  stragglers,  to  whom  I spoke,  strongly 
telling  them  that  they  wanted  to  get  the  other  party  to  attack 
them,  and  get  themselves  shot.  We  then  got  the  dragoons 
(Mr.  Fitzmaurice  and  myself),  and  we  went  in  the  rere  of  the 
procession.  The  women  abused  us,  and  I saw  a movement 
among  the  Orangemen,  and  found  it  was  the  Castlewellan  men 
returning.  I saw  a number  of  women,  men,  and  boys  stand- 
ing on  the  road ; I saw  some  straggling  men  of  the  Orange 
party.  I was  on  foot,  and  remained  there;  and  Mr.  Morgan 
was  there,  and  was  driving  back  the  women  and  the  men,  and 
I was  trying  to  keep  them  in  good  humour.  One  girl  said, 
If  it  was  not  for  Mr.  Morgan,  you  would  have  got  it ; but  the 
blackguards  have  not  passed  Magheramayo  yet.”  While  I 
was  talking  to  the  party  Captain  Skinner  passed  me  on  horse- 
back. As  soon  as  the  stragglers  all  passed  I ran  on,  and  came 
up  with  the  dragoons ; I came  up  to  the  police  with  Mr. 
Hill.  I heard  a squib ; my  impression  was  that  it  came  from 
the  hill,  but  I did  not  see  smoke.  Immediately  on  the  squib 
being  fired  I saw  two  men  run  down  from  where  the  body  of 
men  were,  either  giving  orders  or  waiting  for  the  approbation 
of  the  others,  and  I saw  the  two  fire  at  the  Orangemen,  and 
then  a deadly  volley  came  from  the  hill  in  the  direction  of  the 
police.  Fitzmaurice  said,  Get  into  shelter,  men,  and  be 
steady  for  a moment.”  The  police  got  into  shelter,  and  I 
did  the  same;  and  saw  Hill  and  Fitzmaurice  on  their  feet, 
and  I got  up  too,  and  Fitzmaurice  said,  Our  only  chance  is 
to  take  the  hill.”  Both  parties  were  firing  at  each  other ; then 
Hill  and  the  police  charged  up  the  hill.  I saw  a man  coming 
down  the  hill  dragging  another^  who  was  bleeding;  he  had  a 
gun  in  his  hand.  I ran  over  and  asked  what  was  that.  The 
man  dragging  the  other  was  an  Orangeman,  and  he  said  the 
other  had  shot  at  him,  and  he  said  he  had  shot  him  then ; 
and  I saw  that  the  wounded  man  was  in  danger,  and  jumped 
at  him,  and  said  he  was  my  prisoner.  The  wounded  man 
said  he  had  never  been  in  the  country  before;  he  made  no 
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complaint.  My  motive  was  that  I believed  the  man  would 
have  lost  his  life.  I do  not  know,  nor  do  I believe,,  that  I 
should,  if  I met  him,  know  the  Orangeman ; I took  the  gun 
from  him,  and  we  left  him,  and  I said  I would  make  a prisoner 
of  him,  and  he  cut,  and  I kept  the  wounded  man,  and  took 
him  out  of  danger,  and  I afterwards  saw  him  washing  himself. 
I saw  people  on  the  hill  firing,  and  Mr.  Hill  was  in  danger; 
and  I saw  the  police  firing  up  the  hill,  and  I thought  they 
might  be  cut  off,  and  I went  to  Mr.  Janns,  and  he  was  on  the 
road  with  his  body  of  men,  stating  that  he  was  under  the 
directions  of  the  resident  magistrate.  Corry  belonged  to  the 
constabulay,  and  he  said  he  would  go  on  with  me.  Janns 
refused  to  take  the  gun  from  me,  and  then  I went  off  to  Mr. 
Tabuteau,  who  was  with  the  13th  Dragoons.  I ran  up,  and 
I was  taken  to  be  an  Orangeman,  and  I was  fired  at  from  both 
sides.  I gave  the  gun  to  Major  Wilkinson^s  servant,  and  the 
dragoons  were  coming  down,  and  I caught  one  of  them  by  the 
knee,  and  went  down  as  fast  as  they  did.  I saw  Mr.  Fitz- 
maurice  coming  down  on  Skinner^s  horse,  and  he  appeared  in 
great  danger  (for  he  was  in  the  middle  of  a valley)  from  both 
sides;  and  he  showed  great  coolness,  and  appeared  to  be 
coming  down  to  prevent  the  Orangemen  from  firing.  My 
attention  was  called  to  a house  which  I saw  smoking.  I saw 
a fellow  put  a gun  into  the  thatch  of  a house ; I rushed  at 
him,  and  he  got  away,  and  went  to  the  body  and  joined  it. 
I should  not  know  him  again ; nor  did  I know  him  then.  I 
saw  another  with  a gun,  and  jumped  at  him,  and  took  the  gun 
from  him.  I saw  two  men  on  the  road  taking  aim  at  the 
fort ; they  were  on  the  road.  I struck  one  of  them  with  a 
blow  of  the  gun,  and  they  got  on  out  of  that.  They  said 
they  were  fired  at  from  the  place  they  were  aiming  at.  I 
joined  the  infantry,  and  drove  the  Orangemen  on  in  the  direc- 
tion of  Rathfriland.  I exerted  myself  as  much  as  possible  to 
prevent  any  mischief  from  being  done.  The  next  thing  that  oc- 
curred of  importance  was  firing  shots  at  Buck  Ward’s,  and  saw 
a fellow  putting  a gun  into  the  window,  and  I rushed  at  him, 
and  he  ran  into  the  crowd ; and  I should  not  know  him  again, 
nor  could  I identify  him.  Another  man  attempted  to  fire  at 
the  house.  I rushed  at  him,  and  caught  the  gun,  and  took 
it  from  him,  and  kept  it,  and  gave  it  to  the  military. — [In  a 
subsequent  examination  of  Captain  Scott  he  begged  to  make 
the  following  addition  to  this  part  of  his  evidence,  which  he 
did  as  follows : — ] This  was  a man  whom  I had  sent  to  my 
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car  for  some  wine;  he  took  the  gun  from  me,  and  wanted  to 
keep  it,  and  this  was  the  man  whom  I gave  to  Captain  Ciibbitt, 
and  whom  I afterwards  released ; his  name  is  John  Greasy. 
This  is  the  man,  I presume,  with  whom  I had  the  tussle ; he 
accompanied  the  procession.  One  of  the  two  guns  was 
loaded  with  ball,  and  the  other  with  powder.  I gave  them, 
at  the  postmaster’s  house,  to  Anderson,  and  I only  got  them 
last  night.  I only  tried  them  last  night.  Was  applied  to 
for  the  guns  since  by  two  or  three  persons,  but  T did  not 
believe  they  were  the  persons  from  whom  I took  them.  The 
Rev.  Mr.  Beers  applied  to  me,  or  at  least  heard  the  conversa- 
tion of  the  man  who  applied  to  me,  and  was  present  at  it. 
My  bailiff  spoke  to  me  yesterday  about  it.  Rev.  Mr.  Beers 
is  a brother  of  Mr.  F.  Beers.  The  parties  joined  the  body, 
but  the  procession  had  been  broken  up  before.  We  drove 
the  party  forward,  and  we  kept  pressing  them  forward,  in 
order  to  hinder  any  damage,  as  we  feared  the  whole  country 
would  be  up  in  arms,  but  from  Buck  Ward’s  house  no  person 
interfered  with  houses  or  property.  I saw  a cart  with  two 
wounded  people  in  it;  one  of  them  was  a man  shot  in  the 
breast,  and  the  other  was  a boy,  who  was  shot  through  the 
legs ; was  taking  them  to  the  doctor.  We  went  out  with  Mr. 
Jordan,  who  is  the  District  Secretary  of- the  Orange  body,  and 
he  exerted  himself  with  me  in  getting  the  Orangemen  out  of 
the  town.  On  the  loth  of  July,  or  nth,  a placard  had  been 
placed  up,  telling  that  the  Orangemen  would  have  a sham 
fight  on  the  13th  July,  to  come  off  on  the  course  at  Rathfri- 
land.  One  party  represents  King  William’s  men,  and  another 
King  James’s,  and  in  a little  time  the  latter  runs  away.  The 
prisoners  were  brought  in  that  night  to  Rathfriland.  The 
magistrates  met  on  the  13th  at  Rathfriland,  and  they  agreed 
that  the  sham  fight  should  not  be  permitted,  and  Hill  said  he 
would  make  an  affidavit  that  it  would  endanger  the  public 
peace.  We  heard  drums  coming  into  the  town.  Mr.  Fitz- 
maurice  said  to  them  to  stop  there.  I went  out,  and  I got 
to  the  first  drums,  and  I caught  the  drummer,  and  said  he 
should  not  beat  any  more,  and  he  said  he  would  not.  I told 
them  that  it  was  firmly  decided  by  the  magistrates  that  there 
should  be  no  sham  fight,  and  that  they  would  violate  the  law ; 
and  they  yielded,  and  said  they  would  go  into  the  town,  and 
into  the  houses;  and  I afterwards  heard  a drum  beat,  and 
thought  it  better  to  be  decided,  and  made  a prisoner  of  the 
man,  and  Mr.  Janns  came  up,  and  refused  to  take  the  man  in 
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custody.  I am  a magistrate.  He  said  he  was  on  a march. 
I let  the  man  go,  and  he  said  he  had  no  magistrate  there,  and 
that  his  resident  magistrate,  Mr.  Tabuteau,  was  the  person 
under  whom  he  was  placed.  The  prisoners  were  made  march 
to  Hilltown  j they  never  told  me  they  were  wounded.  We 
gave  an  order  for  the  prisoners  to  be  brought  to  Hilltown 
William  Beers  had  decorations,  both  horse  and  man.  Francis 
Beers  was  decorated  at  Tollymore  Park;  he  had  a sash  on 
him.  Scriven  was  decorated  also,  and  Lord  Roden  was.  I 
spoke  to  Beatty — at  least,  I think  so;  but  T cannot  say  posi- 
tively the  same  to  Bell ; they  were  both  there.  I cannot 
state  the  name  of  any  one  person  whom  I saw  or  spoke  to  in 
the  Orange  body  that  day,  either  at  Mr.  Beers’  or  from  Mr. 
Beers’  to  Castlewellan,  or  in  returning  from  Castlewellan  to 
Rathfriland.  My  reason  is,  that  I was  in  advance  at  one 
time,  and  in  the  rere  at  another  time.  I only  attended  to 
my  duty  as  a magistrate.  I have  no  doubt  that  the  Orange- 
men had  plenty  of  ammunition ; they  are  seldom  without  it. 
Mr.  Hill  bears  a high  character  for  impartiality  in  the  district. 
Mr.  Janns  proceeded  up  the  hill  the  mioment  he  was  ordered 
by  Mr.  Tabuteau.  As  occurrences  took  place  in  February 
at  Ballynaguire,  where  an  Orangeman  was  beaten  and  died 
after  it,  houses  were  wrecked  at  his  funeral  by  the  Orange 
party.  Patrick’s  Day  at  Ballynacross,  an  Orangeman  was 
shot.  Party  feeling  was  on  the  decline  till  lately ; proces- 
sions were  declining  for  each  year  till  lately.  Each  year  the 
devil  appeared  to  get  among  them  both  at  particular  times  of 
the  year.  I heard  that  gunpowder  had  been  taken  by  the 
Ribandmen.  I counted  over  forty-five  or  fifty  lodges  in 
Tollymore  Park;  a part  of  them  belonged  to  Rathfriland.  T 
saw  Joseph  Clowney  and  Jenner  travel  in  a gig.  Clowney 
decorated,  as  I believe,  but  neither  of  them  did  I see  in  the 
procession  that  day.  I did  not  hear  Mr.  Beers  ask  the  people 
not  to  go  that  way.  Saw  chests  in  the  carts.  I have  no 
reason  to  know  that  there  were  arms  in  any  cart.  Mr.  Beers 
and  Mr.  Hill  told  me  in  the  morning  that  they  reconnoitred, 
and  that  there  were  parties  on  Dolly’s  Brae  or  Magheramavo. 
I think  that  entreaty  could  only  have  induced  the  respectable 
men  of  the  party  to  withdraw,  and  that  the  rest  could  only 
have  been  stopped  at  the  point  of  the  bayonet,  and  that  a 
collision  would  thereby  have  been  made  more  certain.  Lord 
Roden’s  servants  were  in  attendance  in  the  field;  we  wished 
one  another  safe  home.  Bugle  or  gong  sounded  them  to  the 
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platform ; nobody  on  the  platform  or  in  the  field  took  praise 
to  themselves,  or  spoke  of  the  passing  Dolly’s  Brae.  There 
were  shots  fired  in  the  field.  I spoke  to  Lord  Roden  about 
the  party  not  returning  by  Dolly’s  Brae.  I did  not  think  we 
had  force  enough  at  the  time  to  hinder  them  from  going  by 
Dolly’s  Brae.  I believe  there  would  have  been  tenfold  the 
damage  done  if  we  had  hindered  them ; the  attempting  to 
hinder  them  would  have  increased  the  danger  tenfold.  I be- 
lieve that  no  precaution  which  we  could  take,  either  Mr.  Fitz- 
maurice  or  myself,  was  omitted  to  keep  the  peace;  we  acted 
without  favour  or  affection.  I know  that  songs  were  made 
last  year,  bantering  the  Orangemen  for  not  having  passed 
through  Dolly’s  Brae.  I swear  that  I used  all  the  exertions 
in  my  power ; if  my  life  and  soul  had  depended  on  it,  I could 
have  done  no  more.  Buck  Ward’s  is  the  last  Catholic  house 
in  the  direction  of  march  towards  Rathfriland.  The  impres- 
sion on  my  mind  is  that  I told  Mr.  Redington  they  would 
march  armed. 

Captain  George  Cubitt. — I was,  on  the  12th  instant,  at 
Rathfriland,  and  formed  part  of  the  military, force  in  aid  of 
the  civil  powers.  About  half-past  ten  a mounted  policeman 
brought  me  an  order  to  accompany  him ; we  immediately  pro- 
ceeded, reaching  Mr.  Beers’  about  one  o’clock.  I was  then  met 
by  Captain  Tighe,  who  had  returned  with  orders  for  our  re- 
maining at  Mr.  Beers’;  I took  them  into  Mr.  Beers’  ground, 
and  piled  arms.  Remained  till  half-past  four.  Captain 
‘ '^he  seeming  anxious  about  the  return  of  the  procession,  T 
suggested  that  we  should  go  over;  we  did  go  to  the  junction 
of  the  two  roads ; Captain  Tighe  said  we  had  better  halt,  as 
he  was  uncertain  by  which  road  the  procession  would  return. 
The  mounted  policem.an  returned  about  half-past  five,  with 
orders  to  remain  where  we  were.  About  six  we  heard  the 
drums  coming  in  the  direction  of  Dolly’s  Brae.  We  heard 
two  shots,  and  immediately  after  that  a sharp  independent 
firing  ; I thought  it  was  a feu-de-joie.  Captain  Tighe  gave 
us  the  orders  to  load.  A great  crowd  of  women,  and  children 
and  men.  Crowd  became  very  thick.  Marched  his  men  in 
files.  Saw  Major  White  and  the  dragoons  about  280  yards 
from  me.  Highly-excited  crowd  of  men  firing  shots  in  the 
air,  and  at  both  sides  of  the  hill.  He  ordered  me  to  prevent 
the  party  from  destroying  the  houses  and  ascending  the  hill. 
I saw  the  police  making  up  the  hill,  near  the  top,  and  a num- 
ber of  persons  flying  about  before  them.  T saw  a body  of 
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about  fifty  or  sixty  Orangemen  on  the  hill  with  a banner,  and 
they  appeared  to  be  about  twenty  yards  on  the  right  of  the 
police,  and  appearing  to  be  pursuing  the  people  who  were 
flying  from  the  police.  I saw  several  houses  in  flames.  We 
then  acted  under  Mr.  Scott^s  directions  in  driving  the  mob  of 
armed  men  down  the  road,  and  in  clearing  them  away  from 
the  houses  to  the  right  and  left  of  the  road ; 
and  no  houses  were  set  fire  to  after  we  and 
the  dragoons  acted  together,  but  many  of  them 
had  the  windows  and  doors  riddled  by  the  armed  mob.  They 
extended  upwards  of  a quarter  of  a mile.  The  shots  came 
principally  from  the  further  end  of  the  mob.  One  man  was 
seized  by  Mr.  Scott ; and  I took  a gun  from  him.  We  pressed 
them  all  before  us  to  Ballyward.  I acted,  and  was  ready  to 
act,  under  Mr.  Scott’s  directions  fully.  Captain  Tighe  said 
he  hoped  the  party  would  not  return  the  same  way.  Mr. 
Scott  told  us  to  charge,  and  I asked  him  whether  he  was 
serious,  and  he  said  it  was  only  to  intimidate.  The  Orange- 
men on  the  hill  were  cheering ; I think  they  fired  some  shots. 
A man  presented  a gun  at  one  of  the  houses,  and  Mr.  Scott 
had  a tussle  with  him,  and  took  the  gun  from  him,  and  desired 
me  to  take  him  a prisoner,  and  I did  so,  and  Mr.  Scott  after- 
wards released  him.  I did  not  see  this  man  till  I saw  him 
struggling  with  Mr.  Scott,  who  was  endeavouring  to  take  a gun 
from  him ; they  were  at  the  rere  of  the  party,  and  he  appeared 
to  be  with  that  party ; but  I did  not  see  this  man  do  anything 
before  I saw  him  tussling  with  Mr.  Scott.  Carroll  had  an 
Orangeman  down  on  the  ground,  and  had  his  bayonet  over 
him,  and  I struck  him.  We  had  of  the  9th  two  officers,  three 
sergeants,  one  drummer,  and  fifty-seven  privates. 

St.  John  Dobbyn,  Sergeant. — We  saw  Orangemen  opposite 
where  the  houses  were  burning.  We  took  no  prisoners,  be- 
cause we  were  not  ordered  to  do  so.  I saw  Carroll,  Tierney, 
and  Collins  present  on  the  road  with  me.  If  I had  been 
ordered,  we  could  have  taken  prisoners.  There  were  plenty 
of  Orangemen  off  the  road,  and  close  to  the  houses. 

William  P.  Terry,  Lieutenant  9th  Regiment,  quartered  at 
Castlewellan. — We  went  out  and  were  picketted  on  the  left- 
hand  side  of  the  hilh  I saw  a body  which  eventually  turned 
out  to  be  rebels ; at  least  I called  them  so.  They  came 
marching  along  the  road.  They  took  ground  to  the  left  and 
remained  in  line.  Saw  helmets  in  the  distance  about  an  hour 
afterwards ; then  saw  some  flags,  and  saw  the  red  jackets.  The 
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police  were  marching  in  front.  The  Orangemen  were  very 
tolerably  armed,  but  there  were  women  and  children  in  cars 
beside  them.  The  women  said,  as  the  Queen’s  troops  have 
taken  it,  it  is  to  be  Queen’s  hill,  not  Dolly’s  Brae  any  more. 
Saw  a lot  of  men  with  bayonets  under  their  coats.  Saw  a 
man,  about  five  or  six  o’clock,  waving  a green  flag,  and  another 
behind  him  waving  a white  one.  I remarked  there  will  be  a 
shindy  there  yet.  The  Roman  Catholic  clergyman  told  me 
they  had  done  their  best,  and  there  certainly  would  be  peace. 
The  Orangemen  came  up.  Hill  and  his  party  were  in  front, 
and  the  Enniskilleners  in  the  rere,  and  the  13th  Dragoons  fol- 
lowed, and  we  followed  them.  My  company  was  on  the  ex- 
treme rere.  I heard  pop,  pop.  Never  had  the  slightest 
doubt  that  those  shots  came  from  the  hill.  I should  say 
there  was  a good  thousand  of  the  rebels  there.  They  were 
in  excellent  position  : in  two  parallels.  A volley  came  from 
the  hill.  We  saw  a body  at  the  extreme  left  who  fired  at  us. 
None  of  the  balls  took  effect.  Janns  was  ordered  up  the  left 
of  the  hill.  I was  ordered  to  take  prisoners.  I made  after 
one  man.  Took  two  prisoners.  A shot  was  fired  at  my 
party  from  a house.  They  brought  a little  boy  who  was 
bleeding,  who  afterwards  died.  Another  man  was  shot  through 
the  hip.  I ordered  all  the  arms  to  be  destroyed — ^pitchforks 
and  scythes — and  had  them  all  smashed.  Ammunition  was 
found  on  some  of  them ; and  one  of  them  had  ammunition 
thrown  out  of  his  pockets ; I saw  several  cartridges. 

Sydney  Darling,  Captain  gth  Regiment. — In  my  belief  the 
two  shots  came  from  the  hill,  but  I cannot  say  more  accura- 
tely, as  they  were  near  the  road.  I did  not  consider  they 
would  have  been  such  fools  as  to  attack.  The  Orange  party 
were  better  armed  and  in  greater  numbers. 

James  Ponsonby  Hill. — I heard  from  various  parties  that  it 
was  the  intention  of  the  Orangemen  to  proceed  over  Dolly’s 
Brae  on  the  12th  July.  I went  to  Mr.  Jordan,  a person  of 
influence  with  the  Orange  party;  he  said  they  would  go  over 
it  in  spite  of  human  power,  so  much  had  been  said  and  such 
songs  had  been  sung  on  the  subject.  I wrote  to  the  Inspector- 
General  (see  copy  of  letter  marked  C.)  to  state  that  the 
Orangemen  would  meet  at  Ballyward,  and  would  walk  through 
a certain  district,  and  if  they  did,  that  serious  consequences 
would  take  place.  I requested  that  a larg^e  force  of  consta- 
bulary would  be  sent  down,  and  that  I felt  satisfied  that  the 
magistrates  would  apply  for  military  aid,  independent  of  that 
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force.  I requested  that  Mr.  Beers  would  meet  with  Mr. 
Scott  at  my  house  to  devise  the  best  means  of  preserving  the 
peace.  &.  Fitzmaurice  and  Mr.  Tabuteau  arrived  on  the 
evening  of  the  loth;  and  it  was  arranged  that  they  should 
meet  us  on  the  loth.  It  was  first  thought  that  the  military 
and  police  should  be  kept  in  Rathfriland.  I observed  that 
would  be  very  imprudent,  as  any  breach  of  the  peace  would 
be  at  Dolly’s  Brae.  I recommended  that  the  military  should 
be  brought  out  to  that  locality,  and  that  a company  of  the  9th 
should  be  left  at  Rathfriland.  I heard  that  some  men  had 
gone  through  at  night,  armed,  towards  Dolly’s  Brae.  I 
arrived  at  Mr.  Beers’,  and  found  that  the  Rev.  Mr.  Beers  had 
been  looking  at  some  persons  assembled  on  the  hill  with  a 
telescope.  I saw  a number  of  persons  moving  along  the  side 
of  Magheramayo  hill.  I wrote  off  to  Mr.  Fitzmaurice  to 
request  that  the  company  should  be  brought  from  Rathfri- 
land, which  we  had  arranged  should  remain  there.  Captain 
Tighe  was  at  Mr.  Beers’  ,and  said  he  would  bring  it.  About 
eleven  the  constabulary  who  were  sent  for  the  occasion,  most 
of  them  from  Kildare,  had  arrived  at  Rathfriland,  and  before 
that  Sub-Inspector  Towers,  head-constable,  and  thirty-nine 
men  ; my  own  were  there  also.  We  got  them  into  order  there 
inside  the  road ; the  Orange  party  then  arrived  from  Rathfri- 
land, and  a troop  of  the  Enniskilleners.  I addressed  all  the 
Orangemen ; they  promised  to  keep  perfectly  quiet  and  not 
to  fire  a gun.  Mr.  Towers,  Mr.  Fitzmaurice,  and  myself 
went  to  Tollymore  Park.  Forty-five  flags,  one  for  each  lodge  ; 
they  all  passed  before  me.  We  went  to  the  field ; I saw  a 
platform  erected,  decorated  with  flags  and  Orange  lilies — a 
tent  and  refreshment.  A bugle  sounded  after  I was  there  a 
little  time ; a man  on  the  platform  was  playing  “ The  Pro- 
testant Boys ; ” there  was  a rush  of  the  processionists  to  get 
round  the  platform.  I saw  Mr.  William  Beers  attempting  to 
speak ; they  had  drums,  and  shots  were  fired ; Lord  Roden 
addressed  them  too.  Lord  Roden  had  Orange  ribands  about 
him.  Mr.  William  Beers  was  decorated  with  an  Orange 
riband.  F.  Beers,  Captain  Hill,  were  there  in  the  tent.  On 
our  return  I took  the  head  of  the  procession  ; we  pursued  the 
same  course  we  came  in  the  morning ; heard  cheering,  and 
saw  some  of  them  go  back ; they  appeared  to  be  in  exultation 
at  having  made  the  pass.  Francis  Beers  was  with  me.  I 
halted  the  men  when  we  got  opposite  the  party  on  the  hill, 
and  the  procession  passed.  I entreated  them  not  to  fire  a 
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shot  even  for  fun,  and  to  maintain  peace.  One  man  had  a 
' gun  in  his  hand  flourishing  it,  and  another  took  it  from  him ; 
they  had  got  drink  in  Lord  Roden’s  park.  1 heard  the  squib ; 
it  struck  me  to  have  come  from  the  bottom  where  the  Orange 
party  were  proceeding.  Good  gracious,”  said  I,  “ do  you 
hear  that?”  I saw  two  men  with  their  coats  off  behind  the 
fence,  turning  round  as  if  they  were  looking  for  some  direc- 
tions ; and  I said  at  once,  “ They’ll  be  at  it  now ; ” and  I 
instantly  saw  two  guns  presented  over  the  wall  by  those  men, 
and  they  instantly  fired.  I presume  they  were  fired  at  the 
tail  of  the  Orangemen.  A volley  was  then  fired  from  the 
whole  of  the  Riband  party.  The  balls  struck  the  ground 
where  we  were — several  balls.  Take  shelter,  men ; be 
steady,”  said  Fitmaurice.  Firing  became  general  from  both 
sides.  One  of  my  men  got  a ball  through  his  cap.  I asked 
Captain  Skinner,  “ Shall  I take  the  hill  ?”  When  I got  up 
to  the  front  wall  I saw  300  or  400  persons  in  the  field ; many 
of  them  seemed  panic  struck ; and  I said  to  the  police,  “ A 
few  men  fire.”  On  the  police  getting  into  the  field,  I said, 
“We  have  gained  the  day,  and  have  mercy  and  take  prisoners.” 
One  shot  was  subsequently  fired  by  a policeman,  and  I was 
very  angry  with  him.  I went  up  to  make  prisoners ; some 
policemen  called  out,  “ Look,  sir,  what  is  behind.”  I looked 
round  and  I saw  the  police  presenting  at  a body  of  men 
crouched  in,  and  arms  lying  on  the  ground  quite  close  to 
them,  pikes,  pitchforks,  and  guns.  I ran  along  the  line  with 
my  sword;  I said,  “Not  a shot,”  and  there  was  not.  I saw 
a man  about  twenty  or  thirty  yards  up  the  field  to  my  left  pre- 
senting a gun  towards  me.  I ran  at  him  with  my  sword ; I 
heard  a voice  saying,  “ Don’t  shoot  him ; ” the  man  turned 
down  his  gun,  and  then  a policeman  ran  up,  and  I seized  the 
fellow,  and  the  bayonet  went  into  my  arm.  It  was  Captain 
Fitzmaurice  who  said  “Don’t  shoot  him.”  I gave  him  to  the 
policeman  as  prisoner;  we  got  eighteen  pitchforks,  seven 
pikes,  and  ten  guns,  all  but  two  loaded.  I saw  two  or  three 
persons  lying  wounded  near  the  fence — three  men.  The 
Orangemen  kept  firing  away  from  below,  and  some  few  stray 
shots  came  from  above.  Mr.  F.  Beers  and  Mr.  Fitzmaurice 
came  up  and  said,  “There  is  melancholy  work  going  on  below ; 
they  have  fired  the  houses.”  I did  not  see  an  Orangeman 
fire  a shot,  though  many  of  them  did ; discovered  a large 
quantity  of  ammunition  behind  the  fence — powder,  balls,  and 
cartridges.  I stated  to  the  magistrates  the  day  previous  to 
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the  1 2 th  at  my  house  that  I thought  it  would  be  foolish  to 
keep  the  force  in  Rathfriland,  as  if  there  was  a collision  it 
would  be  at  Dolly’s  Brae  or  that  neighbourhood.  I brought 
the  prisoners  to  the  road  and  had  them  handcuffed.  I saw 
the  people  bringing  down  some  of  the  wounded  from  the  hill 
towards  the  wall.  I saw  an  old  woman  brought  up  shortly 
aferwards  with  a bruise  on  her  forehead;  she  was  very  old 
and  a great  object.  I did  not  see  Captain  Skinner  to  my 
knowledge  till  the  12  th  July.  I heard  about  a week  before 
that  the  Orangemen  intended  to  go  by  Dolly’s  Brae.  I had 
my  fears,  and  represented  them  to  the  Inspector-general.  [ 
always  call  on  the  magistrates  before  any  occasion  where  there 
is  an  extra  force  required;  upon  any  day  at  which  anything 
remarkable  occurs  I always  obtain  the  attendance  of  the  local 
magistrates,  to  give  me  the  best  directions  for  the  disposal  of 
my  force.  I had  two  local  magistrates,  and  Mr.  Scott  told 
me  it  was  useless  to  send  to  Mr.  McMullen,  as  he  was  unwell. 
He  is  the  only  Roman  Catholic  magistrate  in  the  district. 
The  magistrates  who  met  at  my  house  gave  the  directions  as 
to  the  disposal  of  the  force.  I believe  every  measure  taken 
was  calculated  to  preserve  the  peace,  and  I had  no  objct  but 
to  protect  both  parties  and  preserve  them  from  doing  injury 
to  each  other.  I was  given  to  understand  that  the  Orange- 
men would  go  out  with  such  force  as  would  overawe  all  oppo- 
sition ; Mr.  Jordan  told  me  there  would  be  twenty-four  lodges 
at  Bally  ward  Church  on  the  morning  of  the  12  th.  I heard 
that  it  was  in  contemplation  to  oppose  their  going  over  the 
road.  I never  saw  a procession  which  was  not  armed,  either 
Riband  party  or  Orange,  for  years  past — armed  to  the  teeth. 
1 suggested  to  have  the  police  and  military  attend  the  Orange 
party,  lest  any  foolish  party  would  break  the  peace.  It  never 
occurred  to  me  till  I saw  the  party  armed  in  the  field  that  it 
would  be  more  prudent  to  hinder  the  Orange  party  from  going 
that  road  at  all.  I had  ascertained  before  the  12th  July, 
1848,  that  the  Orangemen  intended  to  pass  through  Dolly’s 
Brae ; they  did  not  . pass  Dolly’s  Brae ; the  police  were 
stationed  at  Dolly’s  Brae;  they  went  the  new  road,  and  I 
stationed  myself  with  the  police  in  the  same  way  in  front  and 
reile,  just  as  I did  last  July.  Military  and  police  then 
escorted  them  from  where  they  met  me,  and  I returned. 
There  never  was  a collision  to  my  knowledge  in  this  neigh- 
bourhood before  between  Orangemen  and  Catholics  on  the 
12th  July.  I heard  an  opinion  that  the  same  system  would 
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be  followed  that  sometimes  before  occurred,  namely,  that 
houses  would  be  wrecked  by  the  contending  parties.  A part 
of  Magheramayo  belongs  to  Mr.  McMullen.  I never  knew  of 
any  procession  being  obliged  to  take  a particular  road.  The 
Orangemen  were  on  the  old  road  in  the  evening  returning 
home  before  I came  up  to  them.  I had  forty-five  men  under 
my  command,  some  had  twenty-twO'  round  and  some  had 
twenty ; eighteen  shots  had  been  fired  that  day.  I did  believe 
that  we  would  have  been  cut  off  to  a man  if  we  had  not  fired. 
Some  of  the  prisoners  were  of  that  locality,  all  within  a circle 
of  three  or  four  miles ; there  would  not  have  been  the  slightest 
disturbance  if  they  had  not  then  been  collected  with  arms  in 
their  hands.  The  houses  were  wrecked  of  the  Roman  Catholics 
at^Tullyorier,  on  the  13th  February,  at  a funeral  of  an  Orange- 
man attended  by  4,000  or  5,000  people.  The  Catholics 
stayed  in  their  houses  like  peaceable  subjects  before  the  fune- 
ral ; a few  panes  of  glass  were  on  that  occasion  broken  in  the 
chapel.  I halted  the  body  at  each  house  on  the  return  from 
the  funeral,  and  no  injury  was  done.  Repeatedly  reported 
to  Government  the  propriety  for  many  years  past  of  putting  a 
stop  to  those*  party  processions.  Never  knew  Mr.  F.  Beers 
to  march  with  the  Orangemen  except  as  a magistrate.  I 
never  knew  Mr.  Beers  show  his  partiality  in  any  way  in  acting 
as  a magistrate.  I breakfasted  with  Mr.  Beers  and  Mr. 
Scriven;  we  had  conversations  about  the  persons  on  the  hill, 
and  they  were  of  opinion  that  their  would  not  be  opposition  to 
the  passing  of  the  Orangemen.  The  Rev.  Mr.  Beers  spoke 
of  Lord  Roden,  and  that  it  was  fortunate  the  lady  was  re- 
covered ; he  went  with  the  procession ; he  had  decorations  in 
the  park,  but  I did  not  see  any  decorations  with  him  on  the 
road;  he  came  backwards  and  forwards  during  the  march; 
they  had  come  from  beyond  Rathfriland ; many  of  the  poorer 
classes  were  there,  vast  numbers  having  arms;  many  poor 
persons  have  guns  at  all  sides.  Orange  lilies  were  on  the 
arch  over  Lord  Annesley’s;  there  were  forty-five  lodges,  each 
commanded  by  its  own  master.  I wrote  to  the  Inspector- 
Ceneral  before,  asking  him  to  hinder  the  march;  did  so  on 
2nd  July,  requiring  a large  force;  the  result  was  that  two 
magistrates,  and  four  officers,  and  forty-five  constabulary  were 
sent.  On  the  evening  of  the  loth  instant  the  two  magis- 
trates came ; we  went  to  ascertain  what  was  best  to  be  done. 
I remember  Mr.  Beers  attending  a Riband  meeting  to  keep 
the  peace ; they  walked  in  arms  in  procession.  Men  were 
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convicted  for  the  meeting  of  Tullyorier.  I did  not  apprehend 
danger.  Mr.  Scott  said  to  me  that  it  would  be  most  im- 
portant to  see  Mr.  McMullen,  as  he  was  a Roman  Catholic 
magistrate,  and  he  and  Mr.  Fitzmaurice  actually  went  out  to 
Mr.  McMullen’s.  Rathfriland  is  distracted  by  party  proceed- 
ings, and  he  always  acted  with  perfect  impartiality.  My  only 
mistake  was  not  swearing  the  informations. 

John  Kirby  Mountain,  Sergeant-Major  of  the  Enniskilleners. 
— I was  behind,  under  the  command  of  Major  White  in  the 
evening.  The  first  thing  which  attracted  my  attention  was 
smoke  from  the  hill.  I heard  a report — a,  very  light  one. 
After  this  squib,  which  appeared  as  if  there  was  no  ball,  I saw 
two  men  come  down  from  the  party  on  the  hill  and  fire  towards 
the  road ; after  that  a volley  from  the  hill.  I had  been  look- 
ing to  the  hill  previously,  and  saw  it  (meaning  the  squib)  dis- 
tinctly from  the  hill.  I saw  a volley  from  the  hill,  and  then 
the  firing  became  general.  I don’t  remember  seeing  any  carts 
with  grass  in  them.  Major  White  was  at  the  head.  The 
rere  of  the  Orange  party  was  opposite  to  the  place  where  the 
smoke  came  from.  The  Orange  party  extended  half  a mile 
in  length.  The  distance  was  so  far  I could  not  see  who 
fired  the  squib ; but  I saw  a man  after  the  smoke  was  cleared 
away,  about  the  smoke,  who  returned  to  the  ranks.  Sergeant 
Sutcliffe  was  beside  me. 

Richard  Jeffreys,  Enniskillen  Dragoons. — First,  there  was 
a shot  that  came  midway  between  the  hills  on  the  Left  side  of 
the  road — half  way  between  the  hill  and  the  road,  still,  from 
the  road ; a second  that  came  immediately  after,  and  a third — 
that  a volley  followed  afterwards  from  the  hill.  I was  ele- 
vated, and  could  see  better  than  Major  White  400  or  500 
yards.  There  was  no  ball  in  it.  It  was  more  than  half  way 
up  from  the  road  towards  the  parallels;  it  was  above  the 
houses.  After  the  volley  from  the  hill  the  fire  was  immedia- 
tely returned. 

Hamilton  Palmer,  Enniskillen  Dragoons. — I was  with  Major 
White.  I was  descending  the  hill  just  after  rising  the  top  of 
it.  I heard  the  squib,  and  saw  the  smoke  coming  between 
fifty  and  eighty  yards  down  the  hill ; but  it  was  between  the 
road  and  the  body  on  the  hill  that  I heard  the  shot.  The 
rere  of  the  Orange  body  was  a couple  of  hundred  yards.  I 
heard  a second  shot  and  a third  one;  and  then  I saw  two  or 
three  people  running  back  to  the  body.  An  interval  was 
between  the  second  and  third  shots — a minute  or  two.  About 
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twenty  or  thirty  yards  between  the  place  where  the  first  shot 
and  second  shot  was  fired  I saw  Orangemen  in  the  fields.  I 
was  keeping  them  off.  I heard  some  dropping  observations 
that  the  damned  Orangemen  would  not  pass  back  so  safely. 

Alexander  McMullen. — I am  a magistrate.  Mr.  Scott  has 
always  acted  with  me.  I have  always  seen  him  anxious  for 
the  peace  of  the  country.  I was  satisfied  with  his  conduct. 
I mentioned  to  Mr.  Scott  that  if  there  were  any  attempt  made 
to  pass  through  Dolly’s  Brae  there  would  be  lives  lost.  We 
did  not  know  what  road  they  would  go. 

William  Hatfield. — I was  in  company  of  troop  of  light  dra- 
goons; heard  the  squib,  but  can’t  say  where  it  came  from. 
I was  in  rere  of  the  Enniskilleners  in  front  of  the  9th.  The 
hill  was  in  front ; and  I thought  the  squib  was  in  front  of  me. 
I heard  the  volley  immediately  after.  I saw  a good  many 
houses  burning.  I saw  policemen  bringing  an  old  woman 
out  of  the  house.  A bullet  came  and  struck  the  ground  in 
rere  of  me.  It  was  perfectly  necessary  that  the  police  should 
go  up  the  hill. 

Algernon  Massenberd. — I heard  a volley  first,  and  did  not 
hear  the  squib — one  or  two  single  shots,  not  actually  a volley. 
The  steps  taken  were  perfectly  necessary  for  the  preservation 
of  the  peace. 

Francis  William  Janns. — We  were  located,  on  morning  12th, 
with  Mr.  Corry  and  twenty-two  on  the  high  hill  at  the  right 
hand  side ; one  head-constable  and  twenty-two  men  between 
Magheramayo  and  a cottage.  I heard  the  shots,  and  was 
descending  the  hill,  and  did  not  hear  what  was  called  the 
squib.  The  shots  came  from  the  hill.  Mr.  Scott  told  me 
he  would  give  no  orders,  as  he  was  not  in  command.  He 
asked  me  to  take  a gun  from  him  which  was  in  his  hand ; I 
said  I would  not.  He  asked  me  what  he  could  do  with  it ; 
and  I said,  “ Protect  yourself  with  it.”  He  then  turned 
round  and  called  on  me  to  ascend  the  hill ; seeing  Mr. 
Tabuteau  coming  up,  I said,  I must  wait  for  orders  from 
Mr.  Tabuteau;”  he  was  displeased.  I called  out,  “ Come  and 
head  my  party  and  I will  go.”  Mr.  Corry  made  the  same 
request,  and  he  refused.  Mr.  Tabuteau  came  up  and  directed 
me  to  go  up  and  dislodge  the  party  on  the  top,  and  my  party 
did  not  fire  a shot.  I saw  the  houses  in  a blaze,  and  pro- 
posed to  the  head-constable  to  go  down.  We  were  going 
down,  and  were  ordered  to  stay  there.  I saw  one  wounded 
on  the  road.  I saw  a man  on  the  road  wounded ; was  com- 
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ing  from  the  field  to  the  road,  Denis  Murphy,  probably  a 
spectator.^  I saw  Mr.  Scott  the  next  moment  with  a man 
holding  him  by  the  coat ; he  asked  me,  “ Are  you  now  under 
orders  of  the  stipendiary  magistrate  ?”  and  said,  I had  not 
seen  Captain  Fitzmaurice ; and  I passed  on  to  the  men  who 
were  in  advance.  I never  understood  that  he  asked  me  to 
take  a person  into  custody.  He  had  a man  by  the  collar.  I 
never  heard  him  say  to  take  the  man  into  custody. 
Some  stray  shots  from  the  hill.  Mr.  Scott  was  with  another 
party  officer  of  the  district.  Mr.  Shaw  did  not  communicate 
to  me  the  threatening  notice.  I was  sorry  to  see  you  dis- 
pleased. 

Andrew  Kidd. — I was  present  on  the  evening  of  the  12th 
instant.  I heard  Mr.  Scott  ask  Mr.  Janns  to  take  charge  of 
an  old  gun ; Mr.  Janns  told  him  he  could  not  take  it,  and  to 
protect  himself. 

James  Hamilt;on  gives  the  same  evidence  as  the  other 
witness. 

George  Fitzmaurice. — I was  specially  sent  to  keep  the 
peace  from  Roscrea.  I arrived  on  the  evening  of  the  loth. 
Mr.  Hill  and  Mr.  Scott  told  me  the  local  magistrates  were  to 
meet  the  next  day ; and  I said  I had  orders  to  communicate 
with  them.  We  met  Mr.  Scott,  Mr.  F.  Beers,  and  Major 
White.  Mr.  Hill  said  if  anything  occurred  it  would  be  at 
Dolly’s  Brae,  if  the  Orangemen  went  over  that  way.  I saw 
a great  number  at  Mr.  Beers’ — men,  women,  and  children, 
half  armed  Mr.  Scott  and  I both  said  to  Mr.  Beers, 
Would  it  not  be  well,  if  there  is  a chance  of  .a  collision,  to 
hinder  the  Orangemen  from  going  that  road  ?”  and  Mr.  Beers 
said  it  was  out  of  the  power  of  man  to  do  it.  If  that  be 
the  case,”  said  I,  “ let  me  go  on  with  the  constabulary  and 
military ; ” and  he  added,  I don’t  think  anything  unpleasant 
will  occur;”  he  came  on,  and  had  no  badge  or  decoration. 
Rev.  Mr.  Morgan  and  Mr.  Mooney  came  up,  and  asked  if 
there  was  a magistrate  there,  and  said  they  hoped  the  Orange- 
men would  not  fire  a shot---that  they  should  be  spoken  to ; 
for,  if  a shot  is  fired,  the  Catholic  party  will  think  it  was  in- 
tended for  them,  and  bad  results  will  occur.  Mr.  Mooney 
said,  They  have  all  promised  not  to  fire  a shot.”  From  500 
to  800  people  were  perceived  by  me,  to  our  left,  armed.  Mr. 
Hill  and  the  other  gentlemen  begged  of  the  Orangemen  not 
to  fire  a shot,  even  in  fun.  Mr.  Morgan  came  up  and  ad- 
dressed us  all,  and  said  it  would  be  well  to  prevent  their  com- 
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ing  back  this  way.  “ Surely/’  said  I,  if  there  is  any  other 
way  to  return,  they  could  not  think  of  that.”  Mr.  Morgan 
spoke  to  Mr.  Beers,  who  said  he  had  no  influence  with  them. 
Mr.  Scott  said  to  me,  “ It  would  be  well  for  you  and  me  to 
go  on  to  Lord  Roden,  'and  to  ask  him  to  interfere ; we 
accordingly  drove  on  through  the  town.  Scott,  Hill,  Beers, 
and  I then  drove  on  Mr.  Scott’s  car  to  Byransford.  Lord 
Roden  came  up  to  me  in  the  demesne.  Mr.  Scriven  was 
there ; he  had  an  Orange  sash.  Mr.  Scriven  introduced  me 
to  Lord  Roden,  and  spoke  to  Lord  Roden  requesting  him  to 
interfere,  and  told  him  of  the  formidable  party  we  saw  on  the 
hill.  I told  Lord  Roden  it  would  be  most  desirable  if  they 
were  to  go  back  over  another  way,  and  that  I would  be  obliged 
to  him  to  speak  to  them  to  that  effect ; he  said,  “ I fear  I 
have  no  influence  with  them ; I shall,  however,  speak  to  them ; 
I shall  also  speak  to  Mr.  William  Beers,  the  Grand  Master, 
on  the  subject  to  interfere  with  them.”  I thanked  his  lord- 
ship.  Mr.  Scott  and  I went  round  the  different  respectable 
people,  and  spoke  to  numbers  on  the  impropriety  of  going 
back  that  way;  they  all  agreed  it  would  be  better  to  go  back 
the  short  way.  I was  certain  they  would  have  come  back 
some  other  way.  Mr.  Scott  got  off  the  car  when  we  found 
they  were  going  along  the  old  road,  and  begged  of  each,  as  he 
passed,  to  give  no  insult  or  fire  a shot,  and  they  promised  to 
do  so.  Mr.  Morgan  was  keeping  back  some  people — women 
principally.  Mr.  Scott  went  up  to  him,  and  we  proceeded 
on.  I was  under  the  impression  that  all  was  over  and  was 
going  away;  but  Mr.  Tabuteau  said,  “No,  don’t,  as  I see  a 
body  of  men  farther  on.”  We  went  on,  and  a Roman  Catho- 
lic clergyman  rode  up  against  us,  and  said,  “ All  is  quiet,”  and 
he  rode  on.  I got  up  to  Mr.  Hill  till  all  had  passed  on,  and 
we  fell  in,  and  I heard  a squib.  My  opinion  was  that  it  came 
from  the  road,  from  the  Orange  party ; sound  indistinct.  Im- 
mediately after  I saw  a movement  on  the  hill  down,  and  two 
distinct  shots  came  from  the  hill,  and  a distinct  volley  from 
the  hill,  and  then  the  firing  commenced.  The  rere  of  the 
Orange  party  had  passed,  but  we  were  close  after  them.  The 
balls  struck  the  ground  in  front  of  us  from  above.  They 
were  firing  at  us  from  the  top  of  the  hill,  and  the  Orangemen 
from  the  road.  Mr.  Beers  was  there  and  Captain  Skinner. 
I got  into  the  field,  and  saw  one  man  present  a gun  at  him, 
and  then  he  threw  down  the  gun,  and  I called  out,  “ Don’t 
shoot  him.”  There  was  a tremendous  fire  from  the  road. 
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I got  Captain  Skinner’s  horse,  and  rode  down  the  hill.  I 
saw  six  or  seven  Orangemen  breaking  in  a house ; and  I rode 
at  them;  and  I saw  an  Orangeman  present  a gun  at  a little 
girl  running  from  the  house ; he  had  no  decorations  on  him. 
I can’t  say  whether  he  snapped  at  her  or  not.  I rode  at  him, 
and  said,  You  savage.”  He  then  got  in  with  the  others, 
and  I said,  What  are  you  doing  ?”  and  he  said,  They  are 
firing  at  us  from  this  house;”  I said,  They  are  not;  go  on.” 
They  ran  on  to  another  house  and  broke  the  windows  and 
struck  the  door.  I think  he  had  a fustian  dress  on  him.  I 
saw  some  papers  coming  out  of  a house  on  the  new  road.  I 
rode  at  them.  The  men  in  it  were  throwing  out  books,  and 
papers,  and  meal,  and  doing  all  the  mischief  they  could.  1 
saw  four  or  five  Orangemen  running  up  the  hill  after  two  men. 
I rode  up  to  them,  and  begged  them  to  come  back,  and  they 
did  so.  I heard  there  was  a man  lying  dead  on  the  road 
which  I had  come  along.  I said  to  them,  “ Go  and  render 
him  any  assistance  in  your  power,”  and  they  said,  “ He  is  none 
of  ours — he  is  an  Irishman.”  I rode  back,  and  found  a man 
lying  quite  dead  on  the  road;  saw  houses  smoking;  and  I 
passed  up  to  Ward’s  house.  Mr.  Scott  was  beating  them 
away  with  some  of  the  military,  and  said,  “ It  is  better  to  con- 
tinue to  protect  the  houses.”  When  I arrived  in  the  country 
my  intention  was  to  call  on  the  local  magistrates.  I under- 
stood that  Mr.  Beers,  Mr.  Scott,  and  Mr.  McMullen  were  the 
local  magistrates  of  Rathfriland,  and  my,  directions 
were  to  communicate  with  the  local  , magistrates. 
I have  been  stationed  in  Derry  and  , Limerick. 
I was  for  twenty-five  years  in  ,the  constabulary.  Now, 
I certainly  should  have  stopped  the  Orangemen  from  proceed- 
ing along  the  new  road;  but,  from  what  I knew  then,  the 
course  we  adopted  was  what  I then  thought  the  most  prudent. 
I stopped  Orange  processions  in  Coleraine,  because  I thought 
it  injurious  to  the  public  peace.  I never  saw  an  Orange  pro- 
cession which  was  not  armed  in  some  way  or  other.  I never 
saw  so  formidable  procession  as  the  present.  I never  saw  the 
Orangemen  use  force  against  the  authorities.  I think  it 
would  have  been  a dangerous  experiment  to  have  tried  to  stop 
them.  I never  heard  an  expression  from  the  Orangemen 
which  induced  me  to  think  they  would  resist.  I expected 
that  if  a breach  of  the  peace  was  thought  likely,  that  an 
affidavit  would  have  been  made.  Mr.  F.  Beers  appeared  as 
anxious  as  any  magistrate  to  preserve  the  peace.  At  each 
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house,  they  told  me  they  had  been  fired  at  from  the  house. 
Nothing  was  said  about  the  Catholic  party  being  armed  while 
I was  at  Ballyward.  Scriven  is  a curate,  living  in  the  County 
of  Derry.  The  dead  man  on  the  road  was  a large  man,  who, 
I believe  to  have  been  the  idiot.  He  was  shot  through  the 
head.  The  Orangemen  were  in  groups  of  from  five  to  ten. 
I saw  two  groups.  I saw  shots  fired  at  the  chapel,  and  the 
dust  flying  off  it.  The  panes  of  glass  were  broken.  I did 
not  see  anything  in  Mr.  Scott’s  conduct  which  gave  me  reason 
to  think  that  he  was  not  anxious  to  do  his  duty  towards  all. 

Thomas  James  Tighe. — I am  a magistrate  of  the  county. 
I was  at  Ballyward  as  a spectator.  I took  a note  to  Captain 
Fitzmaurice,  and  handed  it  to  him.  I remained  at  Bally- 
ward, waiting  for  orders,  till  the  battle  began,  and  then  went 
out  and  reached  Ward’s  house  before  it  was  injured.  I saw  a 
house  on  fire;  I saw  the  people  who  set  fire  to  it  by  firing 
into  the  thatch.  I knocked  the  people  away  from  it,  but  I 
cannot  tell  who  they  were ; they  belonged  to  the  Orange 
party.  I saw  a wounded  woman  sitting  on  the  edge  of  the 
road,  beyond  the  school-house;  she  was  bloody  about  the 
head ; her  sister  was  with  her ; she  and  her  sister  lived  to- 
gether, and  no  mankind ; she  died  that  night.  I saw  Kean 
behind  his  house,  sitting  in  the  blood ; he  was  wounded,  and 
died  since ; he  was  a quiet  man.  The  Orangeman  who  was 
wounded  in  the  hand  was  a shoemaker,  living  at  Lackin,  about 
thirty  years  old.  I am  not  of  the  Orange  party.  The  mill 
belongs  to  Porter.  The  night  after  I knew  that  the  Bally- 
ward Orangemen  were  there,  but  I cannot  name  any  other 
person  among  the  procession,  except  Matthew  M^Morland, 
who  was  running  away  at  the  time. 

Joseph  Hannan. — The  first  that  drew  my  attention  was, 
that  a few  of  the  party  on  the  hill  came  down,  trailing  their 
weapons,  to  the  front  wall  next  to  us ; they  assembled  along 
the  ditch  and  got  more  together.  I heard  the  squib,  and  saw 
the  smoke  rise ; I heard  another  report  of  a gun,  and  another 
after  that;  then  the  shooting  commenced  from  both  parties. 
After  the  prisoners  were  brought  down  from  the  hill,  one  of 
the  13th  told  me  there  was  a woman  lying  up  in  a house 
severely  wounded,  and  the  house  in  flames  ; I and  another 
sub-constable  went  up  and  brought  her  out  to  where  the  other 
prisoners  were ; she  was  an  old  woman ; blood  was  coming 
out  of  her.  We  were  opposite  the  place  on  the  hill  where 
the  squib  was  fired,  and  I was  not  attending  to  the  Orangemen. 
I saw  the  persons  on  the  hill  levelling  over  the  wall. 
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Rev.  Patrick  Morgan,  Roman  Catholic  Clergyman. — Dur- 
ing the  existence  of  the  Processions  Act  the  party  spirit  almost 
entirely  ceased  to  exist  among  the  Roman  Catholics ; only 
very  few  Orange  or  Riband  men,  who  travelled  on  their  par- 
ticular days;  17th  March  was  the  Catholic  day;  and  from 
the  expiration  of  the  Act  party  spirit  has  increased  very  much 
up  to  this  time,  and  particularly  since  July  twelve  months. 
Previous  to  July  12,  1848,  Mr.  William  Beers  called  on  me, 
and  asked  me  to  use  my  exertions  to  hinder  the  Catholics 
from  giving  annoyance  ; and  I told  him  I always  cautioned 
the  people  not  to  interfere  with  any  party  procession ; he  told 
me  the  procession  would  go  by  the  new  road,  and  would  not 
pass  over  Dolly’s  Brae ; and  I stated  to  him  I could  with  more 
confidence  promise  him  that  there  would  be  no  disturbance. 
I was  myself  fired  at  that  evening  at  my  own  house ; I was 
standing  with  my  shoulder  against  the  door ; the  Orange 
party  were  ascending  the  hill,  and  they  were  firing  shots  late 
in  the  evening,  I believe  eight  and  nine  o’clock ; it  was  known 
by  my  parishioners,  and  it  was  one  of  the  causes  why  I had 
not  so  much  of  my  influence ; Mr.  Francis  Beers  came  to  me 
afterwards  to  make  out  who  they  were.  I recollect,  about 
thirty  years  ago,  there  was  a fight  at  Dolly’s  Brae ; since  that 
it  has  been  a disputed  spot.  Before  last  12th  July  I deter- 
mined if  the  military  and  police  were  there  to  go,  and  if  not 
to  remain  at  home,  as  I felt  that  under  such  circumstances  I 
could  be  of  little  use.  The  people  told  me  they  were  the 
Threshers  who  were  assembled  there.  I purposed  to  call 
on  the  authorities,  but  I feared  there  might  be  a collision 
before  I returned,  and  I told  some  of  the  men  to  proceed  to 
get  the  men  who  were  on  the  hill  down ; they  did  come  down, 
and  I ordered  them  to  retire,  and  I went  up  to  Dolly’s  Brae. 
I told  Mr.  Tabuteau  that  I had  persuaded  the  people  to  retire 
from  the  hill,  and  that  if  there  was  anything  that  he  thought 
I should  do  to  promote  peace  that  I was  willing  to  do  it ; Mr. 
Tabuteau  begged  of  me  to  persuade  them  not  to  fire  on  the 
Orangemen.  I assembled  the  people  together ; I told  them 
I came  to  give  them  advice,  that  I had  been  speaking  to  a 
magistrate,  and  that  he  desired  me  to  advise  them  not  to  fire ; 
I told  them  that  they  had  nothing  to  fear,  that  the  military 
and  police  were  there,  and  that  if  an  attack  would  be  made 
upon  them  they  would  be  protected ; they  promised  that  they 
would  not  fire  on  the  Orangemen  if  they  would  not  fire  on 
them ; I think  a great  number  were  strangers ; they  declined 
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to  retire  behind  the  fence,  they  refused.  I said  I would  go 
to  meet  the  Orange  procession,  and  I did  so ; saw  Mr.  Fitz- 
maurice,  and  I told  him  my  fear  of  a collision,  and  that  I had 
got  a promise  they  would  not  fire  on  the  Orangemen  if  the 
Orangemen  would  not  fire  first,  and  that  I should  be  very 
glad  if  the  Orangemen  could  be  persuaded  not  to  fire.  F. 
Beers  came  up,  and  I repeated  the  same  to  him ; he  told  me 
that  directions  to  that  effect  had  been  given,  and  he  called 
up  a man  and  told  him  to  return  back  and  caution  every  man 
not  to  fire.  After  that  I rode  on  and  returned  back  \o  the 
hill,  and  the  procession  advanced.  I saw  Mr.  Beers  striking 
some  of  the  men  to  hinder  them  from  coming  to  the  women. 
I saw  an  Orangeman  with  a sash  come  and  seize  a Catholic, 
who  was  stretched  in  the  ditch,  by  the  collar,  and  I requested 
Mr.  Mooney  to  run  down,  and  I prevented  the  man  from 
throwing  a stone  which  he  had  taken  up  after  he  was  seized. 
Mr.  Tabuteau  was  anxious  to  see  Mr.  Beers,  and  he  asked 
Mr.  Beers  whether  the  procession  would  return  that  way  or 
not,  saying  he  wished  it  could  be  prevented ; Mr.  Beers  said 
he  had  no  influence  to  prevent  it.  I went  down  to  the  body 
and  desired  them  to  keep  together  and  not  to  straggle  out. 
I gave  a man  to  get  bread  for  them,  to  prevent  their 
going  to  public-houses  and  getting  intoxicated.  When  I 
saw  them  take  up  their  position  on  the  hill  in  the  evening  I 
went  to  Mr.  Tabuteau  and  said  I feared  there  would  be  a 
collision,  they  had  broken  their  promise,  and  were,  as  I 
feared,  under  the  direction  of  some  ill-disposed  persons,  and 
I requested  him  to  accompany  the  Orange  procession,  on  their 
return,  with  the  military  and  police  which  were  under  his 
command.  I then  made  one  more  trial,  and  said  I would  go 
before  the  Orangemen  and  persuade  them ; I afterwards 
thought  better  to  stop  at  Dolly’s  Brae,  and  send  Mr.  Mooney 
to  advise  them,  and  stood  with  Hill  to  prevent  women  or 
foolish  persons  from  giving  annoyance.  I began  to  get  more 
alarmed  when  I saw  the  conduct  of  the  Orangemen  in  the 
evening,  not  behaving  so  well  as  they  did  in  the  morning ; 
several  would  shout,  There’s  a priest,”  and  said,  “To  hell 
with  a priest ; ” and  the  Pope  got  the  same  ; but  the  great  bulk 
behaved  very  well,  and  I observed  some  persons  reprimanding 
those.  Mr.  Scott  assisted  me  in  keeping  back  the  women, 
and  they  abused  us  both.  I followed  after  the  procession  to 
prevent  any  person  coming  in  the  rere  to  give  annoyance.  I 
heard  three  or  four  dropping  shots  when  I approached  the 
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hill,  and  afterwards  a sharp  discharge.  I saw  the  police  ad- 
vance up  the  hill,  and  some  distance  beyond  them  some  per- 
sons whom  I took  to  be  Orangemen.  I saw  men  and  boys 
run  from  where  the  police  entered,  and  I saw  one  man  fall 
near  the  second  ditch ; I saw  one  policeman  fire  a shot  after- 
wards. 1 saw  Patrick  King’s  mother  in  the  entrance  of  the 
house,  sitting,  and  I anointed  her;  she  told  me  her  head  was 
broken  with  a chair.  Patrick  King  himself  was  lying  dead 
in  the  field  behind  his  own  house ; he  was  a very  quiet,  well- 
conducted  man.  I went  down  and  attended  the  old  woman 
called  Anne  Trainor,  and  saw  a great  deal  of  blood  on  her; 
her  own  house  was  burned  over  her  head ; she  was  speechless, 
sitting  in  a chair.  I saw  Philip  Trainer’s  wife,  who  was,  also 
injured,  in  her  own  house,  the  part  of  it  which  was  not  burned. 

1 went  on  to  John  Ward’s.  Philip  Trainor  is  a very  well-con- 
ducted man.  I then  went  to  John  Ward’s,  and  I saw,  in  a 
yard,  a bullock  or  heifer  dead,  a great  deal  of  blood,  and 
windows  wrecked;  marks  of  great  numbers  of  balls  through 
the  ceiling  and  floor,  and  his  shop  wrecked,  and  the  liquor  on 
the  floor,  and  a great  deal  of  things  smashed,  and  a dog  shot. 

I then  went  to  the  Rev.  Mr.  Kelly,  my  curate,  his  house  is 
beside  the  chapel,  and  found  his  windows  all  smashed,  and 
the  door  broken,  and  bullets  through  his  settle-bed,  and  into 
a cupboard,  and  through  a coat  hanging  on  the  cupboard. 

I found  the  marks  of  bullets  inside  the  chapel,  and  five  or  six 
shots  through  the  slates.  Mr.  Beers  exerted  himself  to  keep 
the  peace  as  much  as  he  could. 

James  Hill. — I saw  a cart  with  the  Orangemen,  but  I had 
no  reason  to  know  whether  there  were  arms  in  it  or  not ; there 
appeared  lumps  like  loaves  of  bread.  The  Orange  party 
were  about  twenty  yards  in  advance.  I cannot  say  of  my  own 
knowledge  whether  there  were  any  strangers  with  the  Catholic 
party,  though  I believe  there  were. 

Timothy  Tierney,  9th  Foot. — I am  under  icommand  of 
Captain  Cubitt ; I was  with  his  company,  and  had  ascended  * * 
the  hill  sufficiently  to  see  before  me.  The  Enniskilleners  ? 
were  behind.  I saw  the  burning  of  the  houses,  but  I was  J 
coming  a different  direction,  and  did  not  see  the  beginning.  1 
We  were  at  the  cross  next  the  post  office,  and  the  first  thing  3 
we  heard  w'as  two  shots,  about  a minute  interval  between  them,  a 
We  heard  constant  firing  then.  The  Orange  body  were  think-  -1 
ing  to  get  back ; they  were  firing  from  the  road  as  they  were  9 
going  along.  We  saw  no  enemy  to  fire  at  except  the  houses,  9 
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We  were  keeping  them  before  us,  and  they  tried  to  get  back. 
We  saw  an  Orangeman  who  was  wounded  on  the  car.  I saw 
the  party  attacking  Ward’s  house  as  we  were  coming  back ; 
the  persons  who  did  so  belonged  to  the  main  body.  I saw 
the  party  from  the  same  body  firing  at  the  chapel ; I saw  some 
persons  firing  at  another  house  at  the  right-hand  side ; the 
whole  body  were  firing,  one  by  one,  as  we  went  along.  Mr. 
Scott  was  with  us  at  the  time ; he  was  close  to  me.  Efe  is  a 
magistrate,  but  he  gave  no  directions  to  take  prisoners ; if  he 
had  directed  us  to  make  prisoners,  we  could  have  done  so ; 
but  I think  they  would  have  resisted,  and  the  body  was  so 
strong  there  would  have  been  a deal  of  lives  lost.  I was  in 
the  front  of  my  own  men.  The  Orange  party  were  doing  all 
they  could  to  get  back.  Mr.  Scott  took  a gun  from  one  man, 
and  said  to  him,  “ Do  you  know  who  I am  ? I am  a magis- 
trate.” The  other  replied,  “ I don’t  care  a damn  who  you  are. 
If  there  were  thirty  men  of  my  kind,  we  would  go  back  in 
spite  of  the  army.”  He  was  made  a prisoner.  Mr.  Scott 
gave  him  up  in  charge  of  us ; Mr.  Scott  desired  us  to  let  him 
go,  and  the  man  then  walked  on ; he  told  Captain  Cubitt  to 
let  him  go.  About  sixty  m.en  with  us ; they  were  more  stub- 
born than  pigs.  Mr.  Scott  got  a sup  of  wine  from  some  per- 
son just  before  we  took  the  man ; the  man  who  was  arrested 
by  Mr.  Scott  had  a frock  coat  on. 

Patrick  Connor. — I was  on  the  road  that  evening.  One  of 
the  body  before  me  ran  into  the  fields  towards  a house ; he 
had  a firelock  and  a bayonet  on  it.  Mr.  Scott  told  him  to 
come  back,  or,  if  he  would  not,  he  would  order  the  soldiers 
to  fire  on  him.  He  said  that  was  more  than  he  dare  do ; he 
turned  about  to  come  back  to  his  party.  Mr.  Scott  spoke  to 
them  to  force  them  forwards,  and  to  hinder  them  from  doing 
mischief.  Captain  Tighe  gave  no  directions  that  I heard. 
We  hurried  forward  the  moment  we  heard  the  first  shot,  and 
lost  no  time  in  doing  all  we  could.  I saw  them  put  the 
muzzles  of  their  guns  into  hay  stacks. 

George  Cubitt  [re-examined]. — I saw  Carroll  the  soldier, 
to  whom  I referred  in  my  evidence,  yesterdav  in  hospital,  and 
he  is  unable  to  come  here  ; he  told  me  he  could  give  no  fur- 
ther information  than  I could  myself,  as  he  was  excited  at  the 
time,  and  that  he  took  no  prisoners.  The  man  whom  Carroll 
had  down  on  the  ground  appeared  to  me  to  be  drinking  at  a 
well,  and  it  was  to  force  him  forward.  We  could  have 
prisoners  if  we  had  been  directed,  but  our  object  was  to  hinder 
Tl 
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destruction,  and  I had  flanking  parties  in  the  fields.  I got  no 
orders  from  Captain  Tighe,  except  to  load  and  get  on. 

Robert  Bright. — I know  nothing  more  than  the  other 
soldiers  who  were  examined. 

David  Franklin. — I was  with  Captain  Darling’s  party,  and 
followed  the  Enniskilleners.  The  first  thing  I heard  was  a 
shot;  it  was  not  a squib;  it  was  followed  by  a volley,  and  a 
few  balls  passed  over  our  heads,  but  the  firing  was  between  the 
Threshers,  police,  and  Orangemen.  I did  not  see  any  firing 
directed  at  our  party,  nor  do  I believe  that  it  was.  I cannot 
say  where  the  first  shot  came  from. 

Francis  Charles  Beers. — I am  an  Orangeman,  but  I do  not 
hold  any  situation  myself  among  them.  Previous  to  12th 
July  I was  in  Dublin.  I wrote  to  Sub-Inspector  Hill  to  in- 
form me  if  he  could  ascertain  what  the  intention  of  the  Orange- 
men on  the  12  th  was.  He  informed  me  in  reply  that  he  had 
ascertained  they  intended  to  meet  at  Ballyward  Church  on  the 
morning  of  the  12  th,  which  is  about  a quarter  of  a mile  from 
my  house,  and  that  they  were  to  proceed  over  Dolly’s  Brae  to 
Tollymore  Park,  and  requested,  if  possible,  that  I would  be 
in  the  country  at  the  time.  I did  not  answer  him,  but  imme- 
diately I went  to  Sir  Duncan  MacGregor,  who  is  at  the  head 
of  the  constabulary,  to  request  of  him  to  make  such  arrange- 
ments with  the  force  at  his  disposal  as  would  preserve  the 
peace.  He  then  told  me  he  had  received  communications 
from  Mr.  Hill,  and  the  other  sub-inspectors  of  the  locality, 
and  that  he  had  sent  fifty  men  to  Mr.  Hill  at  his  disposal,  and 
also  that  the  Government  had  been  called  upon  to  send  a 
number  of  military  into  the  locality.  I remained  for  a day  or 
two  in  Dublin,  and  on  Monday,  the  9th,  I arrived  at  my  own 
house.  I did  answer  Mr.  Hill  by  asking  him  to  breakfast 
with  me  on  the  morning  I should  arrive,  to  consult  with  him 
what  would  be  the  best  arrangement  to  make  for  the  disposal 
of  the  force  under  his  command.  I concluded  it  would  be 
better  to  meet  at  Mr.  Hill’s,  and  having  heard  that  Mr. 
McMullen  was  seriously  ill,  I did  not  mention  his  name.  T 
did  mention  the  other  magistrates.  Mr.  McMullen  and  I 
have  for  years  acted  together  as  magistrates  with  the  greatest 
cordiality.  I went!  to  Rathfriland  on  the  morning  of  the  nth ; 
Mr.  Hill,  Scott,  and  Fitzmaurice  shortly  after  arrived.  We 
made  our  arrangements  as  to  the  disposal  of  the  force  for  the 
•12  th  precisely  as  Mr.  Hill  has  stated,  and  it  was  approved  of 
by  all  parties.  I asked  Mr.  Hill  to  come  out  earlier.  I had 
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ascertained  that  it  was  arranged  by  someone  that  the  Orange- 
men should  come  in  at  one  gate  of  my  demesne  and  out  at  the 
other.  Mr.  Hill  arrived  at  about  eight  o’clock,  and  waited 
there  till  the  procession  came  up.  I walked  down  the 
avenue,  knowing  that  Mr.  Fitzmaurice  and  Mr.  Scott  were  to 
occupy  the  pass.  I met  them.  We  joined  Hill,  with  the 
police  drawn  up  in  front  of  the  horse.  1 had  seen  a number 
of  men  assembled  on  the  side  of  Magheramayo  Hill,  to  whom 
I drew  Mr.  Hill’s  attention.  We  said  we  wished  we  had 
ordered  the  infantry  from  Rathfriland,  and  we  sent  for  the 
troops  in  Rathfriland.  Captain  Tighe  came  up,  and  volun- 
teered to  be  the  bearer  of  the  despatch ; came  back  immedia- 
tely. I consulted  with  him  as  to  the  arrangement  of  the 
troops  and  police.  It  was  agreed  that  the  police  should  go 
at  the  head  of  the  cavalry,  in  front  of  the  procession.  I took 
the  head  of  the  police,  with  Mr.  Fitzmaurice  and  Mr.  Scott, 
and  we  proceeded  towards  Dolly’s  Brae.  I saw  the  body  who 
were  drawn  up  along  the  hill  shoulder  some  guns  and  pikes, 
&c.  I stopped  and  spoke  to  the  Orangemen  as  the  passed, 
and  said,  Be  quiet — not  a shot — conduct  yourselves  pro- 
perly.” I then  ran  on  to  resume  my  former  position,  and 
reached  the  head  of  the  procession  where  the  cross  road  is ; 
I found  a number  of  women  there.  They  were  speaking  very 
wickedly.  I felt  very  anxious  lest  some  of  them  should  throw 
a stone  at  the  procession,  and  that  there  would  be  a breach  of 
the  peace.  I saw  a man  standing  at  one  side  whom  I knew, 
named  Finnegan.  I called  out,  “ Finnegan,  come  and  help 
me  to  keep  these  people  back.”  I kept  (the  whole  time  the 
procession  was  passing)  in  front  of  the  women,  going  up  and 
down,  and  Finnegan  assisting  me  to  keep  the  peace.  T was 
exhausted,  as  the  procession  was  very  long.  I recognised  a 
man  of  the  name  of  Adams  walking  alongside  of  the  procession 
but  not  with  it.  Some  of  the  Orange  party  appeared  excited 
by  the  language  of  the  women,  and  I called  on  Adams  to  aid 
us  both.  He  did  so,  and  kept  them  quiet.  A girl  stooped 
down  to  take  up  a stone,  and  she  swore  she  would  jap  out  his 
brains.  I said  to  her,  “ Upon  my  honour,  I will  kiss  you,  if 
you  don’t  throw  down  the  stone.”  The  man  passed  on,  and 
was  succeeded  by  another,  and  she  instantlv  dropped  the 
stone.  I continued  till  the  last  man  had  passed.  They  were 
going  on  in  lodges  with  women  and  girls,  and  I saw  carts,  but 
I can’t  say  whether  any  arms  were  in  them.  I then  went  on 
to  the  top,  and  met  Messrs.  Morgan  and  Mooney.  Mr. 
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Morgan  introduced  me  to  Mr.  Tabuteau.  Tabuteau  asked 
me  whether  there  would  be  a possibility  of  preventing  them 
from  returning  the  same  way.  I told  him  my  influence  was 
not  sufficient  to  effect  any  such  thing.  Tabuteau  then  said, 
“ My  prudent  course  will  be  to  remain  here.”  Mr.  Morgan 
asked  me  whether  I could  form  an  opinion  at  what  hour  they 
would  be  back  here  from  Tollymore  Park.  I said  about  four 
or  five  o’clock.  I was  left  alone,  and  ran  on,  supposing  that 
the  police  were  in  front,  till  I came  up  with  the  tail  going  in 
at  the  back  entrance  gate  of  Lord  Annesley’s  demesne.  I got 
on  as  fast  as  I could  along  the  procession  till  I reached  the 
other  gate.  After  I passed  the  whole  procession  through  the 
town  I reached  the  part  where  my  jaunting-car  was,  and  drove 
in  front  to  near  Tollymore  Park  gate.  I got  off  the  car,  and 
ran  on  to  ask  the  porter  what  arrangements  Lord  Roden  had 
made.  I was  told  that  Lord  Roden  had  ordered  them  not 
to  enter  the  gate  till  he  was  apprised  of  it.  The  procession 
was  halted  outside  the  gate.  When  I entered  the  gate  I saw 
Lord  Roden  coming  up  on  horseback.  He  passed  through 
the  gate  to  the  front  of  the  procession  ; and  then  the  proces- 
sion moved  through  the  gate  with  Lord  Roden  in  front,  in 
company  with  Mr.  William  Beers,  Mr.  Jordan,  and  others,  on 
horseback.  My  brother  William  was  outside  the  gate  when 
I reached  it,  and  the  rest  came  up  with  the  procession.  They 
proceeded  down  to  the  park  house,  and  I next  saw  Lord 
Roden  at  his  door,  with  some  ladies.  The  procession  passed 
the  hall-door,  in  the  circle,  and  proceeded  down  through  the 
demesne.  A lady  was  seriously  ill,  and  they  passed  without 
noise,  and  then  went  along  to  the  barbican  gate,  where  there 
is  a large  field  on  the  right-hand  side,  where  they  entered. 
I went  in  nearly  with  the  front  of  the  body.  There  was  a 
platform  about  the  centre  and  a marquee  below.  The  pro- 
cession got  out  of  order  and  interspersed  over  the  field.  I 
soon  after  saw  Lord  Roden  come  into  the  field.  I informed 
him  that  I was  happy  all  had  passed  off  so  far  quietly.  T 
had  not  heard  of  the  threatening  letter  sent  to  Mr.  Shaw.  He 
asked  me  to  go  down  to  take  some  lunch.  Fitzmaurice,  Scott, 
Towers,  Hill,  and  myself  were  there.  I remained  for  some 
time.  Lord  Roden  said  it  would  be  well  to  get  them  ready 
to  return  home ; and  said,  “Do  your  best  with  them  to  cau- 
tion them  to  keep  the  peace,  and  conduct  themselves  pro- 
perly.” I did  immediately  go  round  as  many  as  I could  get 
to  stand  to  talk  to  me,  to  conduct  themselves  properly. 
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Shortly  after  I heard  a shot;  I ran  in  the  direction  to  ascer- 
tain who  it  was  who  had  fired  it.  I could  not  find  out.  Two 
respectable  men  with  sashes  brought  a fellow  up  a prisoner, 
about  sixteen  or  eighteen,  crying,  very  much  frightened.  I 
told  him  I would  put  him  in  the  hands  of  the  police ; he  said 
he  would  behave  himself  if  I would  let  him  off.  Heard  the 
bugle,  and  saw  the  rush  towards  the  platform.  I tried,  but 
could  not  get  near  it.  I saw  Lord  Roden  and  my  brother  on 
the  platform,  but  could  not  hear  what  they  said.  I think  I 
saw  a car  with  beer  in  it.  I saw  nothing  else  given  to  them. 
I saw  no  barrels  with  beer  or  liquor.  They  were  about  an 
hour  and  a half  or  two  hours  there.  I saw  them  moving 
towards  the  gate  and  getting  into  order,  and  then  I ran  as  fast 
as  I could.  I did  speak  to  several  of  the  respectable  party 
to  try  to  induce  the  party  to  go  home  by  the  other  way.  I 
did  so  because  I knew  the  other  was  the  bone  of  contention. 
I got  on  my  car.  I went  as  speedily  as  I could 
to  get  in  front  of  the  procession.  When  I entered 
the  park  gate  I put  on  a riband,  and  kept  it  on  while  I was  in 
the  field,  and  took  it  off  when  I got  out  of  the  field.  I pro- 
ceeded in  front  of  them  till  I got  to  the  road  at  Castlewellan, 
which  leads  to  the  new  road  over  Dolly’s  Brae.  I saw  Hill 
with  his  men  advancing  in  double  quick;  he  told  me  he  was 
going  to  get  a-head  of  them,  and  said  come  along ; and  we 
ran  up  the  steep  hill  till  we  got  to  the  head  of  the  procession. 
I did  not  make  any  attempt  to  induce  them  to  take  the  new 
road;  I knew  it  would  be  totally  useless.  We  got  about  200 
yards  before  the  procession,  upon  the  ascent  of  the  hill  from 
Dolly’s  Brae ; and  Mr.  Hill  halted  the  police,  and  got  them 
off  the  cars,  and  waited  till  the  procession  came  up ; we  then 
proceeded  in  front  of  the  procession  up  the  hill.  We  pro- 
ceeded over  Dolly’s  Brae,  and  through  the  flats  over  the  rising 
ground  at  Magheramayo  Hill.  Met  Mr.  Mooney  returning, 
and  he  passed  us ; and  we  saw  the  body  assembled  behind  the 
fence  in  single  file,  with  arms  shouldered.  They  had  guns. 
Hill  said,  “ We  had  better  halt  the  police  here.”  They  were 
halted,  and  I halted  too,  and  I sat  down  for  a moment  or  two. 
We  cautioned  the  processionists  as  they  passed  not  to  fire  a 
shot,  and  to  be  peaceable  and  quiet,  and  conduct  themselves 
properly.  They  had  all  passed,  and  the  dragoons.  I heard 
a squib  just  after  the  first  of  the  Enniskilleners  had  got  over 
the  rising  ground  to  the  rere  of  the  procession.  I heard 
immediately  after  that  two  shots  close  together.  I saw  the 
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guns  presented  over  the  fence.  Hill  said,  “ They  will  be  at 
it  now.’’  I moved  on  at  ten  or  eleven  yards,  still  watching  Mr. 
Hill.  A volley  came  down  from  the  hill,  and  one  of  the 
bullets  hit  near  my  toe.  Mr.  Hill  took  the  hill,  and  1 sloped 
across  to  be  in  with  them.  1 saw  Mr.  Fitzmaurice  making 
his  way  up.  I heard  Hill  say  to  the  police,  when  they  got 
into  the  field,  Don^t  fire  a shot — make  prisoners  of  them.” 
1 felt  a bullet  come  from  the  two  fences,  and  pass  close  by  my 
ear.  At  the  corner  of  the  field  a man  leaped  over  the  ditch 
all  bleeding,  and  he  said,  ^'Mr.  Beers,  Avill  you  save  my  life  ?” 
I immediately  took  hold  of  him  by  the  arm  and  ran  him  down 
to  where  the  prisoners  were.  His  name  was  Arthur  Trainor ; 
he  told  me  they  had  burned  his  house ; he  always  appeared 
to  be  a well-conducted,  quiet  man.  I have  never  since  got 
over  the  feelings  of  lamentation  and  regret  which  I then  ex- 
perienced, nor  I think  ever  will.  Hill  said  to  me,  Good 
God,  Beers,  they  are  burning  the  houses.”  I saw  the  smoke 
ascend  from  the  hollow.  Trainor  said  he  was  shot  at  his 
own  house.  We  brought  down  the  prisoners,  and  regained 
nearly  the  same  position  on  the  road ; and  saw  the  13th 
Dragoons  a little  below  the  national  schoolhouse.  I ran  on 
then  to  get  them  to  extinguish  the  fires.  They  had  passed 
the  cross-road,  but  I met  Captain  Tighe  there ; I asked  him 
where  he  had  been  all  day ; he  told  me  he  had  come  up,  and 
saw  someone  going  to  William  Beers’  house,  which  was  on  the 
right-hand  side  of  the  road.  A man  came  at  the  moment 
from  the  cross-road,  of  the  name  of  M^Comb,  staggering  up; 
I saw  he  was  tipsy;  I took  him  by  the  neck  and  shook  him, 
and  told  him  for  a scoundrel  to  go  home.  I knew  the  fellow 
previously.  I had  seen  him  the  day  before,  and  told  him  if  he 
was  to  be  out  on  the  12th  to  take  care  not  to  be  drunk.  After 
sending  Mr.  Tabuteau  down  the  Leitrim  road,  I returned  to 
where  the  police  were ; when  I got  up  to  them  Hill  was.  coming 
to  search  their  pockets.  I saw  a quantity  of  powder  loose ; 
and  I got  a cart  for  Trainor.  We  procured  another,  and  I 
sent  the  wounded  off  to  Castlewellan,  and  the  prisoners  to 
Rathfriland.  I saw  a few  of  the  Orangemen  rushing  up  the 
hill ; they  had  sashes  over  their  waistcoats  and  their  coats  off. 
Some  had  not.  The  boy  shot  was  there,  but  I did  not  see 
him  shot.  Mr.  Jordan  was  riding  at  the  head.  Two  Mr. 
Murphys  were  there  I think.  I am  sure  they  were.  Mr. 
Davidson  was  there  at  the  head  of  the  lodge.  I have  been 
thirty-five  years  a magistrate;  an  Orangeman  about  twenty- 
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four  years;  grand  juror  fifteen  or  twenty  years.  I have  at 
times  found  bills  against  the  Riband  party,  but  a great  many 
more  against  the  Orangemen  during  the  existence  of  the  Pro- 
cession Act.  It  is  no  rule  to  my  knowledge  of  the  Orange 
party  to  have  arms.  I am  aware  that  arms  were  purchased 
by  Protestants  to  protect  their  property,  and  that  arms  have 
been  purchased  by  Catholics  as  well  during  the  Procession 
Act.  An  affidavit  was  laid  before  me  (this  referred  to  July, 
1848),  and  I rode  to  all  the  persons  connected  with  the  party, 
and  told  them  I would  have  a party  of  military  ready  to  pre- 
vent them,  and  numbers  were  prevented.  Rice  and  Mr. 
Gray  called  on  me  the  Saturday  evening  before  the  12  th  July, 
1848,  for  the  preservation  of  the  peace.  Heard  so  much  about 
a collision  upon  the  12th,  that  I thought  it  would  end  in  a 
bottle  of  smoke.  I had  no  other  object  but  to  preserve  the 
peace.  No  further  effectual  step  could  be  taken  to  protect 
the  Orange  party  if  that  had  been  our  object.  In  my  belief 
more  effectual  steps  could  not  have  been  taken  to  protect  the 
houses  on  McMullen’s  property  than  were  taken.  I think 
the  intention  of  stopping  the  Orange  party  would  have  pro- 
duced a great  conflict.  I am  sure  that  lives  would  have  been  lost. 
I do  not  believe  they  would  have  dispersed  if  the  Riot  Act 
had  been  read.  I got  the  badge  in  Dublin,  and  took  it  with 
me  in  my  pocket.  I have  not  been  in  an  Orange  lodge  for 
twenty  years  in  this  county.  I had  a note  from  my  brother 
on  the  same  day  I got  the  intimation  from  Mr.  Hill,  inform- 
ing me  that  the  Orangemen  would  pass  by  Dolly’s  Brae.  I 
had  no  further  knowledge  that  the  /Orangemen  would  be 
armed.  I did  not  state  to  Colonel  MacGregor  that  the  Orange- 
men would  be  armed.  On  the  morning  of  the  12th  I think 
Mr.  Hill  told  me  that  armed  men  had  gone  through  Hilltown, 
but  I had  not  heard  from  any  other  quarter  that  armed  men 
had  passed  to  Dolly’s  Brae.  I had  a suspicion  that  the  men 
on  the  hill  had  weapons,  for  I saw  something  like  poles  with 
them,  but  what  I could  not  tell.  I did  not  send  anybody  to 
ascertain.  I heard  after  the  12th  July,  1848,  that  there  was 
a Dolly’s  Brae  song.  There  were  in  the  procession  a great 
number  of  highly  respectable  persons,  and  a number  of  others 
who  had  not  the  same  appearance.  About  300  or  400  armed 
among  the  Orange  party.  Saw  no  one  charging  their  mus- 
kets in  my  demesne.  Hill  ordered  the  police  to  load  in  my 
demesne.  I had  no  particular  reason  for  not  putting  on  my 
sash  that  day  after  I left  my  place.  On  the  morning  of  the 
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loth  I went  to  my  brother’s  to  breakfast.  Lord  Roden  said 
he  feared  that,  in  consequence  of  the  illness  in  his  family,  the 
Orangemen  could  not  meet,  as  we  intended,  in  front  of  his 
house ; and  he  said  at  that  late  period  it  would  be  impossible 
to  alter  the  arrangements  that  had  been  made ; and  then  my 
brother  asked  whether  there  was  any  other  place.  I met 
Mr.  Scriven  there.  It  was  not  arranged  by  Lord  Roden  that 
they  should  go  by  Dolly’s  Brae ; and  it  was  not  mentioned  at 
that  interview.  He  told  us  the  meeting  was  to  take  place  in 
the  field  outside  the  barbican  gate.  I knew  it  was  the  inten- 
tion of  the  Orangemen  to  return  by  Dolly’s  Brae.  I did  not 
ask  them  or  their  leaders  in  the  morning  not  to  go  by  Dolly’s 
Brae,  because  I did  not  know  their  leaders.  I did  not  ask 
Lord  Roden  to  use  his  influence  to  hinder  the  Orangemen 
from  going  by  Dolly’s  Brae,  nor  did  I recollect  that  I told 
him  of  the  armed  party  having  been  at  Dolly’s  Brae.  Lord 
Roden’s  servants  were  * officiating  in  the  tent,  and  he 
was  there  himself.  I know  McCartney’s  public- 
house.  I did  order  some  men  out  of  the 
house,  because  I thought  it  right  as  a magistrate  to  hinder 
them  from  getting  drunk.  I did  so  at  Castlewellan  with  the 
same  party,  in  the  morning,  for  the  same  reason.  I don’t 
think  I got  an  answer  from  one  ^ of  them  to  whom  I spoke, 
asking  them  not  to  return  by  Dolly’s  Brae.  I think  the  best 
way  would  have  been  to  disperse  the  body  on  Magheramayo 
Hill  in  the  morning.  I think  if  the  party  had  been  dispersed 
between  the  morning  and  the  evening,  it  would  have  been  the 
most  judicious  thing.  I am  sure  that  some  of  the  party  on 
the  hill  were  there  from  curiosity,  and  some  of  them  for  safety, 
fearing  some  injury  to  themselves  and  their  houses.  Some 
of  them,  from  their  age  and  other  circumstances,  I should 
consider  were  not  there  from  any  bad  motive,  but  they  were 
the  exceptions.  Previous  to  the  17th  last  March  I attended 
a procession ; it  passed  with  drums  and  fifes,  and  about  300 
stand  of  arms.  I put  the  Riot  Act  in  my  pocket,  and  I fell 
in  the  rere,  and  proceeded  with  them  to  Kates-bridge.  This 
procession  went  through  part  of  Money  slang,  which  is  en- 
tirely a Protestant  district;  and  I know  that  there  was  a feel- 
ing of  excitement  about  the  procession  passing  that  way.  I 
only  returned  the  night  before  the  17th  March.  I found 
another  body  coming  to  meet,  with  fifes  and  drums,  and  they 
all  turned  and  filed  off.  I had  the  police  then.  They  fired 
off  about  seventy  shots  on  that  occasion.  During  the  con- 
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tinuance  of  the  Processions  Act,  I received  instructions  from 
the  Government,  but  not  either  before  or  after.  I did  use 
every  exertion  in  my  power,  from  the  morning  of  the  12  th, 
for  the  preservation  of  the  peace.  I was  afraid  of  their 
scattering,  and  therefore  I thought  it  a better  mode  to  keep 
them  all  together.  I did  believe  that  the  procession  on  the 
17  th  March  was  an  illegal  procession ; and  I have  little  doubt 
that  the  procession  on  the  12  th  July  [there  is  a blank  here  in 
my  notes  of  one  line]  I believe  they  thought  there  would  have 
been  an  attack,  and  therefore  that  they  left  their  houses. 

William  Beers. — I am  a magistrate..  1 am  Grand  Master  of 
the  County  of  Down.  I was  invited  to  a dinner,  at  Down- 
patrick in  the  month  of  May  last,  by  the  District  Secretary, 
Mr.  Skilling,  on  behalf  of  the  Orange  Institution ; I went ; 
the  High  Sheriff  of  the  County  of  Down  was  in  the  chair ; it 
was  on  the  19th  July;  no  one  made  any  allusion  to  the  tran- 
saction of  the  12  th  July  preceding  except  myself,  and  now  I 
produce  a paper  with  my  speech,  which  I conceive  to  be  a 
pretty  fair  report.  I did  say,  on  that  occasion,  the  words 
reported  respecting  the  blot,  and  also  respecting  the  chris- 
tening Dolly^s  Brae  King  William’s  Hill.  I never  intended, 
by  what  I said,  to  make  use  of  any  words  of  exultation,  but 
simply  to  refer  to  the  transaction  as  a blot  on  the  harmony 
which  existed  on  the  12  th  of  July  ; and  as  to  the  reference  to  the 
new  name  given  to  Dolly’s  Brae,  I simply  referred  to  it  as  n 
fact  which  I had  heard  by  report.  I had  heard  that  lives  had 
been  lost  the  next  morning  after  the  occurrence,  but  I had  noi 
heard  the  particulars.  I did  attend  one  day  in  court  at  petty 
sessions,  where  the  prisoners  were  examined  for  a short  time, 
but  took  no  part  in  the  proceedings.  I did  not  attend  the 
inquest.  I did  attend  at  Tollymore  Park  on  the  12th  July. 
Most  of  the  people  who  came  to  Lord  Roden’s  park  brought 
carts  with  bread,  and  beef,  and  cheese ; but  Lord  Roden  had 
some  barrels  of  small  beer  provided  for  them.  I ordered  the 
Orange  party,  beforehand,  to  come  by  the  old  road ; this  was 
previous  to  the  12th  July,  1849.  Previous  to  the  12th  July, 
1848,  I had  a communication  with  the  Rev.  Mr.  Morgan,  and 
I told  him  that  the  Orange  party  intended  to  come  by  the 
new  road,  and  I requested  him  to  interfere  with  his  parish- 
ioners to  prevent  a collision,  as  I heard  they  intended  to  have 
attacked  them  on  Magheramayo  while  passing  by  the  new 
road,  which  he  promised  to  do ; but  told  me,  at  the  same  time, 
he  had  no  influence  over  strangers.  I also  wrote  to  Mr. 
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M'Mullen,  proprietor  of  Magheramayo,  to  the  same  effect,  to 
use  his  influence,  and  I got  no  answer.  I did  hear,  after  that 
day,  that  the  Catholic  party  had  used  contemptuous  epithets 
respecting  the  Orangemen;  and  I read  part  of  one  of  the 
songs  printed  by  them,  abusing  the  Orangemen  respecting  the 
pass  of  Dolly’s  Brae;  I never  considered  it  was  more  than  a 
common  report  of  braggadocio ; and  I did  not  consider  from 
anything  I heard  that  there  would  have  been  danger  in  the 
passing,  in  last  July,  by  the  old  road  over  Dolly’s  Brae.  There 
was  a good  deal  of  excitement  during  the  last  few  months,  in 
consequence  of  what  took  place  between  the  parties ; but  still 
I never  conceived  that  there  was  any  cause  to  dread  a breach 
of  the  peace.  When  I ordered  the  Orange  party  to  proceed 
by  the  old  road,  and  previous  to  my  meeting  the  party  in  Lord 
Roden’s  demesne,  I had  no  intimation  made  to  me  by  any 
person,  either  magistrate  or  clergyman,  apprising  me  of  their 
contemplating  any  danger.  I did  not  make  any  application  this 
year,  as  I did  last  year,  either  to  the  Rev.  Mr.  Morgan  or  to 
Mr.  McMullen,  respecting  their  assistance  to  keep  the  peace. 
I did  not  dream  of  any  collision,  or  should  have  acted  other- 
wise, because  such  things  were  so  usual  in  this  part  of  the 
country  that  we  consider  them  idle  braggadocio.  The 
County  Secretary  is  Mr.  Parsons,  of  Newry;  there  are  ten  or 
twelve  District  Masters  of  the  county ; several  thousand 
Orangemen,,  at  least  upwards  of  i,ooo  in  the  county.  I don’t 
think  their  procession  is  calculated  to  create  terror  in  the  minds 
of  the  Catholics.  I gave  no  directions  respecting  their  proceed- 
ing thereby  with  arms ; I leave  it  to  their  own  discretion.  In 
June  the  order  was  issued  to  Mr.  Tardina  to  proceed  by  the 
old  road.  I communicated  to  Lord  Roden,  a few  days  be- 
fore the  1 2 th  July,  the  order  which  I gave  to  the  Orangemen 
to  proceed  by  the  old  road ; I communicated  this  to  him 
either  at  my  own  house  or  at  Tollymore  Park.  There  were 
no  arms  with  the  party  I came  with.  I was  not,  to  my  re- 
collection, told,  on  the  12  th,  that  a body  of  men  was  collected 
at  Dolly’s  Brae.  I had  no  conversation  with  my  brother  re- 
specting the  movements  of  the  procession.  About  five  or 
six  barrels  of  beer  were  along  the  wall  in  charge  of  some  of 
Lord  Roden’s  servants  or  labourers,  distributed  to  everybody 
there.  Biscuits  and  cheese  were  provided  by  his  lordship. 
I spoke  from  the  platform.  I congratulated  them  on  their 
respectable  and  peaceable  demeanour,  and  told  them  I hoped 
they  would  go  back  in  the  same  way  they  came ; I meant  to 
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convey  to  them  to  go  back  the  same  road,  and  in  the  same 
manner.  I had  heard  nothing  to  cause  me  to  change  my  mind. 
Most  of  the  district  lies  between  my  brother’s  and  Castle- 
wellan  and  the  mountain  district,  and  I thought  it  the  most 
convenient  road,  and  it  was  for  this  reason  that  I directed 
them  to  return  by  the  old  road.  I was  not  aware  that  there 
was  anybody  waiting  on  the  old  road.  I think  it  was  from 
myself  that  the  intimation  to  proceed  by  the  old  road  arose ; 
I mean  that  in  June.  Lord  Roden  made  a speech.  I did 
not  hear  Lord  Roden  say  anything  respecting  Dolly’s  Brae,  or 
returning  by  that  road,  or  not  returning  by  it ; and  he  could 
not  have  said  it  without  my  hearing  it.  Mr.  Scriven  holds 
some  situation  in  the  Orange  body.  Nothing  was  said  at  the 
interview  between  Lord  Roden  and  myself  about  the  Orange- 
men meeting  at  my  brother’s.  Lord  Roden  holds  an  office 
in  the  Grand  Lodge ; but  I do  not  know  that  he  belongs  to 
a private  lodge.  My  lodge  is  held  in  Newcastle,  and  was 
held  in  the  month  of  June ; the  subject  of  marching  over 
Dolly’s  Brae  was  not  then  referred  to,  nor  as  to  the  distribu- 
tion of  arms.  I have  a couple  of  guns  and  pistols  in  my 
house.  My  brother  and  Mr.  Scriven  had  visited  at  Tolly- 
more  Park  before  the  12th.  The  platform  was  in  course  of 
preparation  before  the  12  th,  but  at  that  time  it  was  intended 
for  addressing  the  children  of  his  schools  on  the  loth.  I 
asked  Lord  Roden  to  allow  the  Orangemen,  in  the  latter  end 
of  the  month  of  June,  to  meet  in  his  park,  and  hoped  he 
would  not  shut  his  gates  against  them.  I wrote  to  my  brother 
to  Dublin  to  tell  him  to  be  home  by  the  12th.  They  had  told 
me  they  intended  to  meet  at  Ballyward  Church.  I was  not 
asked,  to  the  best  of  my  recollection,  to  use  my  influence  to 
make  the  people  return  by  another  road ; and  I think  it  pos- 
sible I could  have  induced  them  to  take  another  road  if  I had 
used  my  influence  with  them.  I spoke  to  Mr.  Scott  in  the 
field ; but  I was  so  fully  occupied  that  I had  not  time  to  speak 
much  to  anybody.  I do  not  know  whether  the  Orangemen 
claim  the  passing  of  Dolly’s  Brae  as  a victory  over  the  Catho- 
lics. I went  to  another  part  of  the  country  on  the  13th  or 
14th  July,  from  my  own  house,  to  the  High  Sheriff,  and  re- 
mained for  some  days,  and  then  returned  for  a night  to  my 
own  house.  The  circumstances  of  the  transactions  of  Dolly’s 
Brae  were  spoken  of  there,  but  not  the  exact  particulars.  I 
did  not  read  in  the  newspapers,  at  the  High  Sheriff’s,  any  of 
the  particulars.  The  reports  were  quite  enough  for  me ; I 
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heard  many  of  the  circumstances.  I had  heard  that  old 
women  were  killed,  and  some  houses  burned ; and  I saw  in  the 
papers  that  an  old  woman  was  rescued  out  of  the  flames. 
1 did  hear  it  reported  that  there  was  an  idiot  killed,  and  that 
they  were  all  Roman  Catholics.  I do  deplore  it  as  a blot  of 
the  most  serious  nature.  Had  I been  aware  that  a collision 
was  to  take  place,  I would  have  used  my  best  exertions  to 
hinder  it.  I had  nothing  to  do  with  the  arrangement  re- 
specting the  meeting  at  Ballyward.  I thought  the  Hilltown 
road  was  as  dangerous  as  the  Dolly’s  Brae  road.  There  had 
been  a battle,  some  years  ago,  fought,  or  a collision,  before 
my  day,  or  near  that  day.  All  my  orders  on  the  12  th  July 
to  the  Orangemen  were  to  preserve  peace  and  keep  good  order. 
All  who  came  from  the  Newcastle  side  were  unarmed.  No 
secret  as  to  the  narnes  and  ranks  of  the  Orangemen.  I was 
not  of  opinion  that  the  procession  was  an  illegal  one ; I mean 
that  of  the  12  th  July.  I was  told  that  the  High  Sheriff  told 
Chief  Baron  Pigott,  at  last  spring  assizes,  that  there  was  an 
armed  body  coming  into  the  town  of  Downpatrick,  and  asked 
him  what  he  should  do,  and  whether  he  should  order  out  the 
military ; and  that  the  Chief  Baron  said,  if  he  apprehended 
danger,  or  if  there  was  danger  of  a riot,  or  if  he  could  get 
sworn  informations  even  laid  before  him,  then  he  might 
bring  out  the  military ; but  before  the  conversation  was  over 
the  body  had  passed  through.  I received  the  invitation  to 
the  dinner  in  the  month  of  June  or  July;  but  certainly  the 
invitation  came  to  me  before  the  12th  July;  the  advertisement 
was  the  30th  June. 

George  Curtis. — The  report  in  the  paper  produced  marked 
is  a faithful  report  of  the  speech  made  at  the  dinner  by  Mr. 
William  Beers ; refers  to  the  report  in  the  paper  marked  by 
me  (marked  letter  D). 

Thomas  Stanfield,  Colour-Sergeant  9th  Regiment. — I was 
under  Major  Wilkinson’s  command.  In  the  evening  the  En- 
niskilleners  and  the  13th  Light  Dragoons  were  between  us 
and  the  Orange  party.  We  had  mounted  the  rising  ground 
sufficiently  for  me  to  see  before  at  some  distance,  although 
not  immediately  at  the  dip  of  the  hill,  and  also  to  see  behind 
us.  I saw  the  body  collected  on  the  side  of  the  hill — a great 
number,  in  rere  of  the  wall,  in  line.  There  was  a body 
also  higher  up  the  hill — a great  body  ; I should  say  about 
2,000  people — all  armed  in  some  way  or  another;  about  700 
or  800  armed  with  guns.  I judge  of  this  number  not  merely 
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from  what  I then  saw,  but  from  the  firing  which  was  kept  up 
during  the  morning.  After  the  Orange  party  passed,  first 
thing  that  attracted  my  attention  was  a snap  as  of  a cap  or 
squib;  to  the  best  of  my  opinion  it  came  from  a cross-wall 
leading  down  from  the  wall  towards  the  road — about  fifty 
paces  from  the  road.  It  was  a little  above  the  gable  of  a 
house  I saw  the  smoke  rising  from  the  wall,  though  I did  not 
see  the  person.  I saw  the  smoke ; the  rere  of  the  Orange 
party  had  passed,  and  were  about  thirty  or  forty  yards  before 
us,  and  we  were  nearly  opposite  the  place  where  the  flash 
came  from.  I saw  no  stragglers  there  from  the  Orange 
party.  I have  no  doubt  that  the  person  who  fired  the  squib 
belonged  to  the  party  on  the  hill.  I heard  a shot  from  the 
wall.  A volley  followed  from  the  wall  before  any  firing  from 
the  road ; and  then  the  firing  became  general  from  the  Orange 
party  and  the  hill.  I should  say  there  were  from  i,ooo  to 
2,000  of  the  Orange  party  armed  with  firelocks.  It  does  not 
strike  me  that  there  were  more  armed  with  firelocks  in  the 
evening  than  in  the  morning.  I had  not  reached  the  place 
where  the  police  were  drawn  up  on  the  road  then ; and  I 
could  see  where  the  smoke  of  the  squib  came  from  as  well  as 
they,  rather  better.  Got  orders  to  halt  and  load.  I was 
under  Mr.  Terry.  I saw  the  police  running  up  to  the  wall; 
and  the  firing  went  on  from  behind  the  wall  till  the  police  got 
actually  up  to  them.  I saw  the  people  running  away  up  the 
hill  in  that  field,  and  falling  from  the  shots  which  appeared 
to  me  to  be  from  the  Orange  party.  There  was  a very  heavy 
fire  on  the  police  as  they  were  charging  up  the  hill ; and  I saw 
the  police  stop  and  fire.  I am  sure  the  police  could  not  have 
dislodged  the  people  from  the  wall  without  having  fired  the 
shots  they  did.  I saw  one  policeman  whose  cap  was  struck 
with  a ball,  which  must  have  come  from  the  party  on  the  hill. 
The  Orange  party  had  rushed  up  the  hill  and  the  fields  to  the 
amount  of  upwards  of  200,  all  armed,  and  firing  two  or  three 
shots  each — in  fact,  the  firing  was  general.  I conceive,  the 
taking  of  the  hill  by  the  police  was  as  much  calculated  to  save 
one  party  as  the  other;  the  police  were  in  danger  from  both 
parties.  After  they  carried  the  first  wall  I saw  one  police- 
man turn  round  and  present  his  firelock  at  some  of  the  Orange- 
men, and  tell  them,  if  they  did  not  go  back  he  would  fire  on 
them ; this  was  done  as  the  Orangemen  were  coming  up, 
crossing  the  field,  and  they  were  turned  back.  The  police 
did  as  much  as  they  could  to  save  life ; a^d  more  than  I think 
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the  soldiers  would  have  done.  One  of  the  men,  who  was 
wounded  with  a ball  in  the  cheek,  was  a man  whom  I had  seen 
in  the  morning,  when  I was  stationed  at  Dolly’s  Brae;  he 
was  not  then  armed,  but  he  came  up  alongside  of  us,  and  was 
talking  of  the  Orangemen  being  guarded  like  prisoners.  T 
advised  him  to  go  home,  and  he  said  he  would  not ; but  he 
would  have  the  lives  of  three  or  four  of  them  before  he  would 
go  home  that  night ; and  after  he  was  taken  in  the  evening  I 
said  to  him,  “ Old  gentleman,  you  ought  to  have  taken  my 
advice.”  “ I am  sorry,”  said  he,  “ I did  not;  I did  not  think 
it  would  have  come  to  this.”  1 saw  a woman  who  was 
wounded,  who  had  been  taken,  as  I heard,  by  the  police.  I 
think,  for  the  language  the  Orange  party  bore  in  the  morning, 
the  public  peace  would  not  have  been  in  danger  from  the 
Orange  party,  if  they  had  not  been  attacked.  The  wounded 
man  had  no  arms  in  the  evening ; he  was  between  forty  and 
fifty  years  of  age.  We  heard  the  balls  whistling,  in  the  morn- 
ing, from  the  party.  I heard  shooting,  but  I could  not  say 
from  whom  it  came.  I did  not  hear  the  noise  of  the  squib ; 
I only  saw  the  smoke.  The  Orangemen  had  some  bayonets 
fixed.  I saw  several  men  on  horseback ; they  had  decora- 
tions over  their  shoulders  and  on  their  necks ; they  were 
among  the  body.  I saw  no  appearance  of  persons  having 
command.  I saw  carts  with  the  procession.  I could  not 
see  what  was  in  the  carts ; cloth,  I think,  covered  them. 
There  were  more  than  four  or  five  carts.  I did  not  see  the 
carts  guarded  in  any  particular  manner.  The  feeling  of  the 
Catholic  party  appeared  very  bad — I mean  those  who  came  up 
to  us  from  time  to  time  during  the  day.  From  i,ooo  to 
2,000  of  the  body  posted  in  the  day  time,  generally  armed. 
They  kept  up  firing  from  behind  the  v/all  and  moving  about. 
The  cap  I saw  had  the  shot  in  such  a manner  as  that  it  struck 
me  that  the  shot  came  from  the  hill.  Mr.  Morgan  asked 
whether  the  party  would  come  back  in  the  evening,  as  he 
hoped  they  would — as  they  passed  safe  in  the  morning  they 
would  pass  safe  in  the  evening.  When  one  of  them  fired  off 
a pistol  near  Major  Wilkinson,  he  ordered  them  off,  and  then 
the  man  said,  Come  down,  men,  to  your  arms,  we  will  give 
them  something  to  do  before  evening.”  The  observation 
made  to  Mr.  Wilkinson  by  Mr.  Morgan  was  about  the  same  as 
stated  by  him ; I can’t  say  the  words  exactly,  but  it  was  to  the 
effect  he  stated.  The  Catholics  appeared  to  be  determined 
to  quarrel  with  som^  party.  In  my  opinion  it  was  necessary 
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for  the  Orange  party  to  charge  up  the  hill  to  put  an  end  to 
the  firing  upon  them ; if  they  had  not  done  it,  they  must  have 
stood  on  the  road  to  be  shot.  One  of  my  soldiers  fired  a 
shot,  but  he  told  me  he  was  fired  upon. 

Mr.  Tabuteau  [re-examined]. — I did  not,  nor  did  Mr. 
Skinner,  communicate  directly  with  the  body  in  the  field  at 
any  time  in  the  day,  except  through  the  Roman  Catholic 
clergyman.  I think  the  statement  of  the  last  witness  exag- 
gerated as  to  the  number  who  were  armed  at  both  sides.  As 
well  as  I could  calculate,  I saw  the  persons  passing,  and  rec- 
koned them  to  be  about  500,  armed  with  pitchforks,  pikes, 
and  scythes,  and  half  were  guns.  I don’t  think  there  were 
more  than  about  a fourth  of  the  Orange  party  armed.  About 
1,800  passed.  What  the  last  witness  said  does  not  alter  my 
opinion.  Some  of  the  parties  came  up  peaceably.  I was 
never  in  the  army. 

Lord  Roden. — The  first  thing  I heard  about  the  procession 
was  about  a fortnight  before  the  12  th  July.  Mr.  Beers,  the 
Grand  Master,  waited  on  me,  and  told  me  the  Orangemen 
were  anxious  to  visit  me  on  the  12th  July,  to  show  their  at- 
tachment to  me.  T am  Deputy  Grand  Master.  After  he 
stated  this,  I said  that  their  coming  would  not  be  very  accept- 
able, as  I was*  come  to  a time  of  life  which  did  not  suit  the 
noise  and  bustle  of  such  a meeting,  and  besides  there  were 
invalids  in  the  family,  and  that  the  shouting  and  noise  would 
be  irksome  to  Lady  Roden.  His  reply  was,  that  hindering 
them  from  coming  as  they  expected  would  be  a great  disap- 
pointment ; and  he  must,  if  I refused,  endeavour  to  get  a field 
near  Castlewellan,  in  which  they  could  meet.  I here  thought 
a little,  and  said,  “ I will  not  give  you  a positive  answer  for  two 
or  three  days.”  This  was  to  William  Beers.  At  the  end  of 
two  or  three  days  I wrote  to  him  to  call  upon  me.  He  called. 
I told  him  I had  considered  the  matter,  and  considering  the 
disappointment  which  would  be  felt  by  the  Orangemen,  and 
their  intention  of  taking  a field  if  I refused,  and  having  the 
highest  character  and  affection  for  the  Orange  body,  I had 
come  to  the  determination  of  allowing  them  to  visit  me  at 
Tollymore  Park,  being  certain  they  would  be  safer  from  moles- 
tation within  my  gates  than  anywhere  else.  The  matter 
rested.  Another  motive  which  I had  was,  that  in  July  last 
year  there  existed  throughout  some  part  of  Ireland  rebellion 
amongst  a large  portion  of  the  population,  and  it  was  thought 
that  the  great  body  of  the  country  were  engaged  in  the  desire 


for  Repeal  of  the  Union.  I saw  the  great  exertions  which 
the  Government  were  making  to  put  down  that  rebellion,  also 
that  every  loyal  man  in  the  country  was  anxious  to  assist  the 
Government  in  that  most  laudable  object ; and  being  held  in 
the  highest  opinion  of  the  humbler  classes  of  the  Protestants, 
and  knowing  their  sentiments  on  rebellion  and  Repeal,  I felt 
it  most  important  that  they  should,  at  this  period  of  difficulty, 
show  their  feelings  and  state  their  opinions  in  aid  of  the 
Government,  for  the  suppression  of  rebellion.  The  12th 
July,  1848,  arrived;  the  meetings  of  Orangemen  were  very 
extensive,  and,  as  one  of  their  body,  I did  not  discourage  such 
meetings  for  such  purposes.  The  loyal  and  peaceable  man- 
ner in  which  they  conducted  themselves  on  that  occasion,  and 
the  union  of  sentiment  which  I held  with  them,  made  it  ap- 
pear to  me  that  on  the  present  occasion  in  this  year,  when  they 
wished  to  pay  me  a compliment  and  a visit,  it  would  be  im- 
possible and  ungrateful  to  refuse  it — hoping  and  having  every 
reason  to  expect  that  the  same  happy  results  in  their  meetings 
which  took  place  in  1848  would  take  place  in  1849.  12th 
July  having  arrived,  I met  the  procession  at  the  entrance-gate 
to  welcome  them  on  their  arrival.  I had  a field  prepared  for 
them.  I met  some  of  their  heads,  and  amongst  them  Mr. 
William  Beers,  at  the  gate,  and  stated  to  him  how  he  was  to 
proceed  to  the  hall-door,  where  I would  go  on  and  wait  to 
receive  him,  having  previously  told  him  that  I trusted  there 
would  be  no  noise  made  by  the  procession  in  passing  the  hall- 
door,  as  a lady  was  lying  in  cholera  up  stairs,  immediately  over 
the  hall.  I sent  my  horse  back  to  'the  stable,  stood  on  the 
steps  with  ladies  and  friends  of  the  family  who  were  staying  in 
the  house  at  the  time  the  procession  passed  by.  They  were 
a considerable  time  in  passing ; different  lodges  of  Orange- 
men; about  fifty  lodges,  composed  of  about  2,000  Orangemen 
besides  the  women  and  families  who  accompanied  them,  and 
many  lookers-on.  They  proceeded  outside  the  barbican  gate. 
I had  desired  a field  to  be  prepared,  where  a platform  was 
erected  and  a tent  pitched,  in  which  were  some  cold  meat  and 
luncheon  for  ladies  and  gentlemen  who  came  to  look  at  the 
assembly.  I had  had  the  annual  fete  for  children  and  masters 
of  the  schools,  who  had  dined  in  the  park  on  the  loth  to  the 
amount  of  300  or  350.  I had  ordered  in  some  small  beer  for 
their  dinner,  and  in  doing  so  desired  that  six  barrels  more 
should  be  taken  down  to  the  field  of  the  same  kind  on  the 
1 2th.  I intended  this  for  any  of  the  Orangemen  who  cam.e 
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to  visit  me,  and  had  not  brought  provisions,  together  with 
bread  and  cheese,  or  biscuit.  After  having  rested  there  for 
some  time,  as  they  seemed  tired,  as  the  day  was  hot,  I met  Mr. 
William  Beers,  begging  him  to  see  that  the  proper  persons 
who  wanted  small  beer  got  it,  and  some  observations  as  to  the 
scenery  and  the  happiness  which  appeared  to  prevail,  I told 
him  that  in  my  way  up  from  the  house  some  gentlemen  stopped 
me  and  introduced  me  to  Mr.  Fitzmaurice,  who  was  the  magis- 
trate sent  down  to  Rathfriland ; that  Mr.  Fitzmaurice  said 
that  in  coming  there  that  morning  they  saw  a number  of 
armed  men  along  the  road  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Dolly’s 
Brae,  and  that  he  had  begged  me  to  use  my  influence  in  pre- 
venting the  procession  from  returning  the  same  road ; upon 
which  I said,  ^^Don’t  you  think  it  would  be  better  to  get  them 
to  go  the  new  road  home  ?”  upon  which  he  replied,  There 
will  be  no  danger,  and  it  would  be  impossible,  or  impracti- 
cable, to  go  the  new  road,  as  there  would  be  a split.”  I felt, 
with  my  view  of  his  meaning,  that  his  answer  was  so  satisfac- 
tory, that  I did  not  push  that  point  any  further,  but  felt  an- 
xious to  take  an  opportunity  of  addressing  the  people  from  the 
platform,  in  order  to  impress  upon  them,  in  the  strongest 
manner,  their  duty  to  proceed  home  quietly,  and  in  the  manner 
in  which  I had  seen  them  come.  I then  went  on  the  plat- 
form, soon  crowded  by  numbers.  A bugle  sounded  amongst 
the  people  in  the  field.  I saw  several  Roman  Catholic  neigh- 
bours who  were  looking  on,  and  I believe  there  was  not  a word 
of  insult  or  unkindness  used  by  either  party  towards  each 
other.  Mr.  Beers  said  a few  words,  and  told  them  I wished 
to  address  them.  I then  addressed  them.  [Lord  Roden 
here  reads  his  speech,  which  he  afterwards  handed  to  me, 
marked  letter  E.]  I left  the  field,  and  saw  them  collecting 
to  go  home.  About  300  were  armed  with  guns.  I did  not 
say  a word  about  their  going  home  by  Dolly’s  Brae,  in  conse- 
quence of  the  observation  of  Mr.  Beers.  Mr.  Tabuteau  told 
me  pretty  nearly  to  the  effect  stated  by  him  in  his  evidence, 
but  I had  no  idea  that  there  would  have  been  a collision.  T 
thought  he  was  to  go  to  Dolly’s  Brae  to  keep  the  peace.  Be- 
fore the  12th  I received  a letter  from  Mr.  Shaw,  enclosing  a 
copy  of  the  threatening  letter  received  by  him  ; but  I receive 
so  manv  of  that  description  of  letters  that  T did  not  pay  any 
regard  to  it.  I don’t  remember  any  communication  about 
Dolly’s  Brae  with  anyone.  I heard  in  1848  that  they  came 
the  new  road,  but  I had  not  known  that  there  had  been  ever  a 
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collision  at  Dolly^s  Brae.  The  Orangemen  had  met  at  Hills- 
borough in  July,  1848.  Had  no  person  in  my  house  except 
some  visitors.  I had  my  badge  on,  and  the  ladies  had  orange 
and  blue  ribands.  Not  necessary  that  they  should  meet  with 
arms  in  their  hands,  but  they  did  so.  Had  never  met  before 
in  Tollymore  Park,  nor  a general  meeting  in  Castlewellan 
before.  I said  my  gates  should  never  be  shut  to  a loyal  man. 

I think  that  if  a body  of  police  had  met  them  in  the  morning 
or  evening,  and  told  them  they  must  not  pass  by  the  old  road, 
they  would  have  obeyed.  I am  sure  they  would  not  have 
been  molested  in  my  demesne.  The  Catholics  in  my  demesne 
were  in  general  persons  in  my  employment,  and  some  not. 
My  reason  for  not  wishing  for  Repeal  is,  lest  there  should  be 
Catholic  ascendancy  in  Church  and  State.  The  colours  of 
the  Orangemen  are  orange  and  purple.  Protestant  ascend- 
ancy was  on  the  flags.  More  houses  of  Catholics  on  the  old 
road.  No  arms  were  seen  by  me  with  the  Orange  meeting  in 

1848.  I heard  there  was  some  conflict,  either  from  the 
Roman  Catholics  or  Protestants,  at  a funeral,  but  I did  not 
know  from  which  party.  I may  have  heard  of  a conflict,  but 
not  the  particulars ; nor  do  I recollect  having  heard  of  any 
houses  having  been  attacked.  Mr.  Fitzmaurice  had  told  me 
that  there  was  an  armed  body  at  Dolly’s  Brae,  but  I feared  the 
split,  as  mentioned  by  Mr.  Beers.  I have  become  an  Orange- 
man since  the  Orange  body  has  been  reconstructed.  I never 
gave  any  arms  to  my  own  Catholics,  but  have  to  my  Protest- 
ants. I act  as  a magistrate.  Party  feeling  exists  in  this 
county.  I belong  to  the  Castlewellan  branch.  We  were 
plagued  to  death  every  17  th  March  and  12  th  July  by  applica- 
tions respecting  the  processions.  I did  not  discourage  this 
procession ; but  I still  think  it  better  not  to  have  processions 
or  to  encourage  them ; but  I have  given  my  reasons  why,  in 

1849,  ^ oppose  their  coming  to  Tollymore  Park.  I 

knew  the  way  they  were  to  come,  the  straight  road  to  Castle- 
wellan, which  would  be  over  Dolly’s  Brae,  but  from  whom  T 
cannot  tell.  I had  not  heard  before  the  12th  July  that  there 
was  any  point  of  honour  about  passing  by  Dollv’s  Brae  on  the 
old  road.  Mr.  Scriven  had  been  stopping  with  me,  and  went  to 
Mr.  Beers  before  the  12th  July.  I cannot  remember  whether 
I communicated  to  him  my  views.  I did  not  know  he  was 
going  to  Mr.  F.  Beers.  I bought  some  Orange  riband,  and 
four  little  Orange  badges  made  up,  which  I gave  to  some  little 
children.  There  were  no  arms  with  the  Kilkeel  procession  : 
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they  marched  quietly  by.  If  the  body  went  the  straight  road 
they  would  be  seven  or  eight  miles  nearer  to  Hilltown.  I 
did  hear  from  Mr.  Fitzmaurice  that  there  was  an  armed  body 
on  the  road  at  Dolly’s  Brae,  but  I did  not  think  there  would 
have  been  a collision.  It  was  one  of  the  Mr.  Beers  who  ap- 
prised me  that  the  party  were  to  come  by  the  old  road,  but 
whether  in  Dublin  or  not  I cannot  say.  I did  get  a copy  of 
the  threatening  letter.  It  did  contain  a challenge  to  meet  at 
Dolly’s  Brae.  I did  not  communicate  with  the  sub-inspector 
about  the  letter,  as  I did  not  value  it.  I had  no  knowledge 
that  arms  were  then  provided,  for  I knew  they  were  all  armed 
already.  The  powder  was  for  some  man  of  the  name  of 
Hanna,  which  was  stolen.  I don’t  remember  that  Mr.  Shaw 
stated  that  he  was  offended  with  the  additional  force.  I was 
thinking  whether  the  meeting  in  1832  or  the  present  meeting 
was  the  finest ; but  the  former  was  much  more  armed — almost 
every  person  carried  arms  on  that  day.  I did  not  then  think, 
though  I now  do,  that  it  was  calculated  to  produce  terror  in 
the  Catholic  population.  It  struck  me  that  the  Bally  ward 
body  came  armed,  because  they  suspected  that  something 
might  take  place,  and  therefore  they  were  prepared  to  defend 
themselves.  There  was  a great  cheer  when  I reached  the 
gate.  On  17th  March  last  I went  out  early,  and  met  a num.ber 
of  persons  belonging  to  a Riband  procession,  some  of  them 
armed ; they  were  civil  to  me,  many  of  them.  I then  got 
upon  my  horse.  I went  through  the  Protestant  districts,  and 
impressed  on  the  minds  of  the  Protestants,  who  were  verv 
much  excited,  to  keep  quiet,  as  they  had  not  been  interfered 
with  on  the  12th  July  before.  They  passed  in  the  evening 
by  my  gate,  and  fired  a volley  over  my  gate.  The  village  is 
full  of  Protestants  ; nothing  occurred  from  that.  I went  un 
armed,  on  17th  March,  to  meet  them,  and  was  not  afraid,  nor 
was  I injured.  From  the  many  disgraceful  results  arising 
from  the  collisions  and  excitement  consequent  upon  oartv  pro- 
cessions, I am  of  opinion  that  every  person  anxious  for  peace 
and  harmony  should  assist  in  putting  a stop  to  them. 

William  Keon. — I am  the  High  Sheriff  and  a magistrate  for 
the  County  of  Down.  I am  an  Orangeman,  and  presided  at 
a dinner  given  to  Mr.  William  Beers.  I heard  his  speech  and 
the  observations  about  the  blot  and  Dolly’s  Brae  : and  I made 
no  protest  at  his  observations.  I came  on  to  Castlewellan 
after  the  12th  and  inquired.  I heard  of  a woman  having  been 
wounded  by  a shot,  who  was  in  the  infirmary,  and  that  lives 
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were  lost  and  houses  burnt;  but  I heard  it  was  done  by 
Orangemen  in  defending  themselves,  but  I had  not  heard  that 
the  schoolhouse  and  chapel  had  been  wrecked.  The  word 
“ if  blot  it  may  be  called/’  referred  generally  in  my  opinion  to 
this  single  exception,  in  the  harmony  of  the  day  throughout 
the  whole  of  Ulster.  Mr.  Maxwell  was  there,  and  Mr.  William 
Beers,  the  only  two  magistrates.  There  was  a meeting  of  the 
magistrates  for  malicious  burnings  before  that.  I knew  the 
numbers  who  were  in  the  hospital,  and  I called  there  before 
the  dinner. 

Andrew  Dunlop. — On  the  morning  of  12th  I perceived  a 
party  of  about  twenty  marching  through  Hilltown  armed,  in 
the  direction  of  Castlewellan ; I believed  they  belonged  to  the 
Riband  party ; quite  sure  they  had  arms.  I sent  a despatch 
respecting  it ; they  were  armed  with  guns  over  their  shoulders. 
I don’t  think  they  were  Orangemen. 

Arthur  Trainor. — Lives  in  Magheramayo;  tenant  of  Mr. 
McMullen.  I was  at  home  on  the  12th  July  last;  saw  the 
Orange  party  coming  home.  I was  standing  on  my  own 
land  about  eight  or  ten  yards  above  my  house,  on  a rock  with 
my  wife  ; I locked  up  my  house.  A few  of  them  cocked  their 
guns  at  me,  but  did  me  no  harm.  The  first  thing  that  oc- 
curred was  a shot  coming  from  the  road,  about  ten  yards  below 
my  house;  I did  see  a body  of  men  about  fifty  perches  from 
my  house  on  the  hill ; I was  between  that  body  and  the  road. 
The  first  shot  was  not  presented  at  anybody,  but  the  second 
was.  After  that  there  was  firing  plenty  from  both  parties ; 
not  three  minutes  between  the  two  shots.  It  was  fired  at  the 
body  on  the  hill.  I got  a shot  on  the  ear.  I was  in  the 
corn  field  ; my  wife  was  lying  at  the  end  of  the  house ; I was 
shearing  grass  that  day.  The  first  minute  after  I got  over  the 
ditch  I saw  a man  with  colours,  who  swore  that  he  would 
settle  me,  and  he  drew  his  gun  at  full  cock.  I did  not  see 
the  sergeant  (meaning  Sergeant  Stanfield)  that  day  at  all  to 
my  knowledge  ; was  not  near  the  soldiers  that  day.  [Ser- 
geant Stanfield  was  here  produced,  and  distinctly  identified 
this  witness  as  the  person  to  whom  he  spoke  in  the  morning.'] 
One  of  the  police  struck  me  between  the  shoulders  a Blow 
which  I shall  never  forget ; I was  halted  there  that  day  and 
kept  in  custody  till  the  lyth  : my  house  was  burnt  that  day, 
and  all  I had  in  the  world.  No  person  was  in  my  house; 
bed  and  all  was  destroyed.  I had  no  arms  in  my  hands  that 
day;  I did  not  interfere  that  day  with  them.  I heard  Mr. 
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F.  Beers  say,  “ Hell  mend  you,  it  is  long  since  it  should  have 
been  burnt/’  [Mr.  F.  Beers  was  here  reproduced,  and  says. 
Upon  my  oath,  I made  no  such  observation  to  the  man.  He 
did  say  to  me  the  day  of  the  investigation  he  owed  his  life  to 
me.”] 

Bridget  King. — I was  sister-in-law  to  Patrick  King;  we 
were  in  the  house  when  the  firing  commenced.  The  Orange- 
men came  and  broke  the  door  and  windows,  and  shot  the  hen, 
and  twisted  the  neck  of  her ; and  took  the  egg  with  them,  and 
threw  the  neck  into  the  room.  They  shot  in  through  the 
door,  and  broke  it,  and  pushed  Patrick  King  down;  he  was 
in  the  house.  He  was  praying  for  his  soul ; my  daughter  was 
there ; they  put  him  down  the  house.  I made  my  escape  to 
the  upper  room  door,  and  one  of  them  struck  me  on  the  fore- 
head with  a chair,  and  with  the  butt  of  a gun  in  the  head. 
They  told  me  my  men  were  in  the  crowd,  and  I told  them  my 
husband  was  with  Mr.  McMullen  working,  and  they  said  to 
hell  with  me  and  Mr.  McMullen.  I went  out  and  found 
Patrick  King  on  the  back  side  of  the  house,  and  one  knocked 
him  down  with  a stone  and  the  rest  stabbed  him  with  bayonets, 
and  then  they  put  him  out  on  the  loaning.  I saw  them  doing 
it.  One  of  them  there  said,  “ There  she  is,  damn  her  soul, 
the  Papist  whore ; ” and  the  other  said,  “ Pop  her ; ” and  then 
the  first  fired  at  me,  and  the  second  threw  stones  at  me.  I 
was  lying  on  my  child.  I went  round  to  the  gable  of  the 
house,  and  four  of  them  fired  at  me,  and  the  sixth  man  hit  me 
with  a tongs  between  the  two  shoulders ; the  house  was  on 
fire.  I saw  a man  stuff  the  paper  into  the  fire,  and  then  set 
fire  to  the  house ; they  had  sashes  on  them. 

James  Rice. — Lives  in  Magheramayo.  All  the  time  the 
procession  was  returning  I was  on  Mr.  Ward’s  land.  I locked 
the  door  between  five  and  six  o’clock,  for  fear  of  being  killed 
in  the  house,  as  I thought  myself ; I was  standing  with  a few 
neighbours.  I saw  part  of  the  people  on  the  opposite  hill. 
One  shot  came  from  the  road,  and  then  another  about  five  or 
six  perches  one  from  the  other;  I saw  the  smoke  of  both.  I 
heard  then  the  volley  of  shots;  then  the  engagement  com- 
menced. I had  a house,  it  might  be  sixty  perches  from  the 
road;  I saw  my  house  on  fire;  I put  it  out.  My  sister  was 
for  going  away ; but  when  I saw  the  military  were  there,  I said 
to  her,  “ Rot  you,  there  is  no  danger  now.”  I went  there  for 
fear  of  being  killed.  Flags  were  waving,  and  handkerchiefs, 
and  I said,  “ There  will  be  bad  work  now.”  I heard  shots 
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fired  in  the  middle  of  the  day;  six  or  more  were  in  the  fort 
beside  myself.  The  first  shot  was  not  more  than  two  perches 
from  Trainor’s  house ; the  smoke  of  the  second  shot  went 
towards  the  mountain,  betwixt  Trainor’s  and  Rice’s,  about  the 
cross-roads — nearer  Rice’s  than  the  road.  Captain  Tighe 
told  me  that  he  put  the  men  twice  away  from  my  house,  and 
that  he  had  a great  deal  of  trouble. 

Paddy  M^Graddy. — Lives  in  Magheramayo.  At  the  barn 
door  I had  my  family  hasped  in;  brought  them  out  of  my 
house  a quarter  of  a mile ; had  opportunity  of  seeing 
the  flags  and  procession  pass.  I heard  a shot  fired  at  a slow 
rate ; I considered  it  was  from  the  old  line  where  they  were 
travelling.  After  the  eleventh  flag  passed,  a body  went  up 
and  put  up  a flag  on  the  hill ; five  came  out  and  loaded  their 
guns  behind  the  house.  One  said,  “ Damn  your  soul.  I’ll 
shoot  you.”  “ Surely  to  God,  you’ll  not  shoot  a man  about 
his  own  premises;”  another  came  up  and  took  the  other  man 
by  the  shoulder,  and  said,  “ Don’t  annoy,  he’s  about  his  own 
place;”  they  went  into  Mr.  Porter’s  of  Garganny,  and  emptied 
their  guns  at  Mr.  Porter’s  cattle,  and  hit  two  of  them — grazed 
them.  One  of  them  said,  It  is  low  life  to  burn  a poor  man’s 
house,  and  nobody  in  it;”  this  was  Jemmy  Kelly’s  house;  my 
woman  said,  It’s  on  fire  now ; ” all  the  furniture  was  broken. 
I went  along — the  idiot  lying  dead,  and  his  head  was  driven 
in,  and  the  blood  out  of  his  body,  and  the  two  eyes  out  of  his 
head,  at  M^Arn’s  house.  I found  the  house  on  fire ; there 
was  a women  in  it  ? she  said,  “Lord,  was  there  nobody  to  take 
her  out  of  the  fire  ? she  was  above  sixty ; she  was  in  the  room, 
and  her  face  covered  with  blood,  and  one  of  her  shins  covered 
with  blood.  I landed  her  out  of  the  flames. 

Daniel  M^Greevy. — I saw  the  whole  procession.  On  my 
oath,  I heard  the  first  shot,  saw  the  smoke,  and  heard  the 
report  within  ten  yeards  of  Trainor’s  house;  the  side  next 
Maghera  schoolhouse.  A regular  shot  about  four  or  five 
yards  opposite  the  cross-roads;  another  shot  fired  from  the 
party  on  the  road;  a shot  from  the  hill  returned  to  it,  and 
then  it  became  general.  I could  not  identify  any  man  who 
was  on  the  hill. 

Henry  M'Graddy. — Was  on  the  hill  above  my  own  house  at 
the  opposite  side.  I saw  the  procession  pass,  and  also  in  the 
evening.  I am  sure,  I was  about  fifteen  perches  from  the  hill 
over  my  own  house,  and  about  two  perches  from  the  men  on 
the  hill.  I saw  the  first  shot,  it  came  from  the  processionists 
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who  were  on  the  road;  there  were  two  shots  one  after  the 
other,  and  then  a great  report  of  firing.  I was  not  able  to 
see  any  men  drawn  up  in  lines,  and  saw  no  other  but  the  pro- 
cessionists. 

John  Buck  Ward. — I was  behind  the  counter  in  my  mother’s 
house  on  the  evening  of  the  12  th  July,  and  we  heard  the 
Orangemen  were  coming  back  over  Trainer’s  hill.  My  sister 
said,  ^^You  had  better  go  up  into  the  kitchen,  lest  the  devil 
should  tempt  these  people  to  shoot  you.”  I heard  shouting, 
and  handkerchiefs  waving,  and  I said,  “ I’ll  give  them  three 
minutes,  and  they  will  be  at  it.”  I saw  a shot  fired  between 
Trainor’s  house  and  the  cross  roads ; about  six  or  seven  yards 
nearer  our  house  than  Trainor’s,  from  the  road.  A second 
shot  was  fired  at  the  head  of  the  troops  in  Rice’s  field,  at 
about  the  tenth  flag  of  the  Orangemen;  the  third  shot  came 
from  the  hill,  and  a volley  came  from  both.  The'  head  of 
the  procession  came  within  fifty  perches  of  my  house.  Mr. 
Porter’s  boy,  Alick  Biggin,  came  out  and  put  me  in  and  shut  up 
the  door.  I went  up  into  the  kitchen ; my  mother  and  others 
were  there ; a man  broke  in  the  window.  I had  the  double- 
barrelled  gun  in  my  hand ; it  was  sitting  on  the  butt.  A 
rattle  of  stones  then  came  against  one  of  the  doors.  I said, 
I will  go  to  the  loft  and  shoot  out.  We  all  went  to  the 
pigsty  with  McMullen,  Mr.  Porter’s  boy.  They  wrecked  the 
house.  The  pigsty  was  six  feet  square.  They  broke  the 
windows ; they  shot  a bullock  and  a dog  on  the  chain ; shot 
or  killed  five  geese ; took  a pair  of  boots.  I counted  sixty 
bullets  in  the  roof  of  one  room  and  wall — six  went  through 
the  bedding.  We  were  three-quarters  of  an  hour  in  the  pigsty. 
The  dog  fell  close  to  the  pigsty  door.  One  door  of  the 
house  was  totally  broken ; the  whiskey  was  all  let  out ; every- 
thing smashed ; and  all  the  money  was  gone ; but  how  much 
I can’t  say ; I believe  if  they  had  found  us  we  would  all  have 
been  murdered.  I loaded  the  gun  myself  that  day,,  fifteen  or 
sixteen  pellets  in  each  barrell.  Bought  a small  cask  of  powder 
about  a fortnight  before  the  12  th  July.  I heard  that  a sub- 
scription was  made  to  purchase  ammunition.  I know  Cap- 
tain James  Lennan ; he  was  not,  to  my  belief,  for  a month  in 
any  house  before  the  12th  July;  and  heard  that  Captain 
Lennan  was  on  the  hill  that  day  and  ran  away.  Heard  that 
an  Orangeman  was  shot  in  the  groin,  and  fell  near  Mr.  Brookes 
I heard,  while  I was  in  the  pigsty,  an  Orangeman  say,  Damn 
you  soul,  you  are  shooting  your  own  men.” 
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J.  Tabuteau  [re-examined]. — I was  walking  beside  Major 
Wilkinson^s  horse.  I heard  Stanfield  describe  where  he  was. 
I was  in  advance  of  him,  rather  more  in  advance.  I heard  the 
two  shots,  and  am  quite  satisfied  that  they  came  from  the  hill, 
from  the  sound.  I was  not  looking  at  the  hill  as  I was  speak- 
ing to  Major  Wilkinson;  he  had  just  spoken  to  me  at  the 
moment.  I did  not  see  the  shots  fired,  nor  the  smoke;  nor 
do  I think  I would  see  them  from  the  position  I was  placed ; 
nor  do  I think  that  the  sergeant  could  have  seen  him. 

Edward  Smith  Corry. — My  attention  was  called  by  Mr. 
Tabuteau  and  Mr.  F.  Beers,  of  Bally  ward,  to  the  burning 
houses;  and  I was  directed  to  go  as  quickly  as  possible  to 
save  life  and  property.  I did  so;  saw  a number  of  houses 
burning.  I entered  six,  in  one  of  which  there  was  a woman 
struggling  to  get  out;  the  thatch  had  fallen  in  at  the  time;  I 
dragged  her  out ; the  thatch  fell  on  me  smoking  as  I came  out. 
I believe  she  would  have  been  burned  if  I had  not  been  there. 
The  smoke  was  very  dense.  I left  her  outside.  I saw 
some  of  the  police  taking  a young  woman  from  out  of  a house. 
I saw  other  houses  burning.  I had  twenty-two  men  under  my 
charge.  I would  have  arrested  the  Orangeman  I saw  with 
the  gun  in  his  hand  had  I seen  him  commit  any  outrage  or 
offence.  I believe  his  object  was  to  attack  the  other  party. 
My  party  fired  two  shots  only.  We  were  about  ten  minutes 
dislodging  them.  Mr.  F.  Beers  said,  This  burning  is  a 
dreadful  business ; you  must  go  down  and  save  life  and  pro- 
perty.’^ 

James  Hanna,  Seller  of  Gunpowder. — About  a fortnight 
before  12th  July  I got  a quarter  cask,  twenty-five  pounds,  from 
Mr.  Scott,  of  Newry.  I sold  it  all  before  the  12th.  I sent 
for  a second  quarter  cask,  and  it  was  stolen;  I would  have 
sold  it  all  if  I had  it. 

Andrew  Kidd. — I was  leading  Mr.  Janns’s  division,  about 
twelve  yards  behind  Mr.  Hill.  I heard  the  squib.  My  im- 
pression is,  it  was  between  the  hill  and  the  road.  My  im- 
pression is,  that  the  two  shots  were  fired  from  the  hill ; but  I 
did  not  see  who  fired  them,  nor  the  smoke ; the  gable  end  of 
the  dilapidated  house  hindered  me  from  seeing  the  whole. 
The  shots  did  not  appear  to  come  from  Trainor’s  house,  nor 
could  they  have  come.  I went  up  with  Mr.  Janns.  We 
went  and  kept  possession  of  the  hill ; saw  the  smoking  houses. 
The  wounded  man  approached  to  about  a perch  of  us ; he  was 
of  the  Catholic  party. 
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John  Scanlan. — Under  Sub-Inspector.  I heard  the  two 
shots,  but  cannot  tell  whether  it  was  from  the  road  or  the  hill. 
I saw  the  smoke  about  ten  or  fifteen  yards  from  the  far  end 
of  the  ditch.  I saw  the  party  taking  up  a position  on  the 
far  hill.  I saw  the  Orange  party  pass  by,  and  counted  the 
arms  as  they  passed  at  Dolly’s  Brae ; and  I counted  428  stand 
of  arms,  firearms,  two  pistols.  The  Castle wellan  party  were 
among  them. 

Patrick  MUabe. — I was  under  Mr.  Janns.  I saw  two 
Orangemen  firing  on  the  Ribandmen.  The  first  smoke  I saw 
after  the  first  shot  was  from  the  hill. 

William  Fair. — I was  under  the  hill.  I saw  the  body  on 
the  hill.  I was  faced  to  the  hill.  I heard  the  squib;  my 
surmise  at  the  time  was,  that  it  might  have  been  fired  from  the 
road  or  to  the  left.  I did  not  see  the  smoke  at  all ; but  it 
was  a very  light  report.  Mr.  Hill  then  said  to  Captain  Fitz- 
maurice,  “ They’ll  be  at  it  now.”  I saw  two  guns  deliberately 
pointed  over  the  wall.  I saw  some  men  run  from  the  upper 
position  to  the  lower  one.  I saw  the  two  shots  fired,  and 
heard  them.  There  might  have  been  a shot  from  the  road, 
but  I heard  a volley  from  the  hill.  Mr.  Hill  asked  whether 
he  might  take  the  hill.  I fired  one  shot.  We  took  ten  stand 
of  arms  close  to  the  wall  and  to  the  people.  I and  one  other 
man  went  up  the  road  at  the  side  of  the  school-house,  and 
found  a woman  inside  in  a desperate  state,  wounded  and 
burned.  She  was  blackened,  as  if  she  had  been  beaten  and 
bruised,  being  scarcely  able  to  move ; we  took  her  out,  either 
of  the  dwelling-house  or  byre;  she  would  have  been  burned. 
A very  old  woman.  Repeatedly  heard  my  captain  say  to  the 
men,  Don’t  fire.”  I was  the  second  or  third  man  who  came 
up  the  ditch. 

Thomas  Walsh.- — I was  under  Mr.  Hill,  and  facing  the 
Orangemen.  The  squib  appeared  to  me  to  come  from  the 
road.  I heard  it,  but  did  not  see  the  smoke.  I heard  two 
shots  after,  which  I think  came  from  the  hill.  One  Orange- 
man who  was  firing  was  either  twenty  or  thirty  yards  from  us. 
They  were  firing  from  the  upper  position  at  the  time. 

Edward  Lock  I was  with  Mr.  Corry.  I know  nothing 
about  the  squib  or  shots.  I saw  a great  number  of  Orange- 
men running  across,  v/ith  a slope  between  us  and  Mr.  Hill. 
I saw  some  of  them  firing —three  or  four  stragglers.  I saw 
one  man  on  the  hill  beating  a woman ; he  struck  her  with  the 
butt  of  his  gun ; I saw  her  rising  as  if  she  had  been  recently 
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thrown  down,  and  then  she  escaped;  and  he  threw  a stone 
after  her ; no  colours  on  him ; he  made  a blow  at  her  with  the 
butt  of  his  gun,  and  I think  he  struck  her.  I saw  one  man 
to  our  right  rere  coming  up  with  a gun ; he  said  he  was  for 
our  support ; I said,  We  don’t  want  your  support ; if  you 
come  up  I’ll  shoot  you ; ” he  made  his  way  downwards.  We 
were  taken  to  watch  a fort  to  the  right.  Odd  shots  fifed  from 
the  ditches. 

Edward  Brooke. — I am  a clergyman ; rector  of  Drumgoo- 
lane.  I spoke  against  the  procession  at  church  that  day. 
The  house  near  me  was  a very  poor  house;  it  was  occupied 
by  two  women;  it  was  nearly  all  wrecked.  I heard  there 
was  a collection  of  people  in  July,  1848,  to  prevent  the 
Orangemen  from  passing.  There  was,  I have  no  doubt,  a 
collection  of  people  in  July,  1848.  A few  fool-hardy  people 
might  have  gone  the  old  way.  I stopped  the  wrecking  ol 
that  house.  William  King  said  to  me,  How  could  I hinder 
shots  from  being  fired  out  of  my  house  by  strangers.” 

Ellen  Ward,  Sister  to  Buck  Ward. — I was  in  the  pigsty.  I 
was  in  the  shop ; saw  the  Orangemen  come  in  a furious  man- 
ner ; they  had  not  fired  any  shots ; I then  went  in  and  told 
my  brother  that  the  fight  had  commenced ; my  mother,  my 
brother,  the  servant  girl,  and  myself  went  into  the  pigsty.  I 
went  up  the  pathway  which  leads  from  the  old  road  to  the  new 
road.  The  first  shot  was,  I think,  fired  at  me.  There  were 
six  or  seven  in  the  direction  after  me.  We  found  a pistol 
behind  the  counter,  not  belonging  to  us.  Mr.  Hill  got  the 
pistol.  I saw  Alick  Biggin  and  William  Small,  Hugh  Hamil- 
ton, and  his  wife  and  daughter  among  the  persons  at  the  door. 

James  McMullen.— Ward  did  not  bring  the  double-barrelled 
gun  into  the  pigsty  with  him,  nor  the  pistol  or  other  gun. 

Ellen  King. — I live  in  the  long  house  above  the  cross- 
road. I saw  Mr.  F.  Beers ; he  said,  Come,  boys ; now, 
boys,  you  are  in  McMullen’s  land,  and  take  and  blow  them, 
man,  woman,  and  child,  out  of  it.”  The  persons  he  spoke  to 
had  badges  on.  There  was  half  a quarter  of  an  hour  before 
the  first  shots  began.  He  had  a staff  in  his  hand.  I went 
away,  and  took  down  through  a field  to  Ward’s  house.  The 
nearest  house  to  me  at  the  time  was  the  schoolhouse.  Patrick 
Trainer’s  house  and  ours  was  on  fire.  I don’t  know  who  did 
it.  The  police  were  running  up  the  hill,  and  it  was  at  that 
time  I heard  this  said.  I told  this  the  day  my  uncle,  Pat 
King,  was  killed,  and  my  grandmother  abused. 
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F.  Beers  [reproduced]. — The  evidence  of  the  last  witness 
was  a falsehood.  I remained  with  Mr.  Hill  till  we  brought 
down  the  prisoners. 

Elizabeth  MTolen. — I saw  Mr.  F.  Beers  at  Rahely,  above 
the  school-house  on  the  road,  rather  a few  perches  up  the 
field.  He  said  to  the  Orangemen,  “ Fire  and  kill  on.’^  I 
then  ran  down  to  the  next  house,  and  was  fired  at,  and  the 
ball  went  through  my  sleeve.  I was  in  my  own  house  with 
my  children. 

Margaret  Trainor. — I was  in  my  own  land,  and  came  down 
to  see  the  soldiers.  I heard  the  first  shot.  I was  looking 
down.  It  was  on  the  road,  and  saw  the  smoke,  and  then  I 
heard  the  volley,  and  then  I ran  away ; and  one  man,  who  had 
a scarf,  came  to  the  ditch  and  saw  me  lying  up,  and  said, 
“ Damn  your  soul,  here’s  a Papist ; ” he  said  he  would  smather 
me  with  a stone,  and  threw  the  stone  at  me.  Mr.  Beers,  of 
Ballyward,  was  there — in  my  own  potato  field — and  said. 
Damn  your  soul,  pop  her.”  I returned  back,  and  faced 
them  up,  and  immediately  heard  the  two  balls  whiz  by  me. 
I could  not  see  any  policeman.  Mr.  Beers  had  nothing  in 
his  hand ; about  twenty  minutes  after  the  shots  began.  Our 
house  is  the  next  house  to  the  schoolhouse,  higher  up  the  hill 
from  the  schoolhouse.  [Mr.  Beers,  being  produced,  denies 
this.] 

John  Rice. — I had  a communication  before  July,  1848, 
with  Mr.  Beers,  with  regard  to  the  peace.  I heard  that  there 
was  to  be  some  disturbance.  Afore  six  o’clock  Saturday 
evening  we  offered  to  make  affidavits,  for  fear  of  breach  of 
peace,  and  he  was  wishful  for  it — Francis  MTolen  and  I,  at 
the  chapel  the  next  day.  It  went  down  from  Ballyward  that  I 
was  a coward.  He  said  he  would  not,  for  a sum  of  money, 
that  I had  not  gone  down,  after  what  he  wrote ; that  it  enabled 
him  to  send  off  for  more  military.  He  drew  out  our  affidavits. 

I was  here  called  on  to  adjourn  the  Investigation  to  a 
future  day,  but  I insisted  on  proceeding  as  long  as  there  was 
any  witness  who  wished  to  be  examined,  and  having  given 
notice  to  that  effect,  the  following  witnesses  appeared : — 

Margaret  Trainor. — My  house  was  burned  on  the  12  th 
July.  I recollect  when  the  firing*  began.  I scrooged  in  at 
the  rere  of  the  house,  and  waited  there  till  the  horsemen  came 
forward : and  I called  on  them  to  come  forward  and  see  the 
murder  was  doing — the  soldiers  who  were  on  horseback.  One 
of  the  soldiers  said,  “ Poor  woman,  I pity  you,”  and  then  he 
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rode  back  a wee  bit  up  the  road.  The  Orange  mob  was  on 
the  road.  The  soldiers  took  no  part,  but  remained  standing 
on  the  road  waiting  for  their  orders.  The  mob  remained 
about  my  house ; and  the  house  was  burned ; it  is  on  the 
road-side.  My  husband  is  Arthur  Trainor.  He  was  about 
his  own  house;  he  was  sitting  outside.  I went  forward  to 
where  the  prisoners  were.  I told  Mr.  Beers  that  he  was  the 
man  who  did  the  damage  all.  He  came  forward  and  caught 
me  by  the  nose,  and  said,  It  would  be  well  done  to  put  a ball 
in  me  too.’’  My  husband  was  a prisoner  then. 

George  Fleming. — I was  under  the  hill.  The  noise  of 
the  squib  was  the  first  thing  which  attracted  me.  It  was  a 
squib.  I think  it  was  from  the  hill.  I was  at  the  extreme 
left.  I could  not  see  where  the  shots  came  from ; but,  from 
the  noise,  I think  they  came  from  the  hill.  I saw  no  smoke. 
I saw  Mr.  Beers  standing  on  the  road.  The  burning  of  the 
houses  was  nearly  over  then. 

Francis  McKenna. — I was  under  the  hill.  I was  facing  the 
hill.  I heard  a shot,  which  I thought  came  from  the  road. 
I heard  two  shots  after,  and  thought  they  came  from  the  hill. 
I did  not  see  the  smoke,  but  I considered  it  came  from  the 
other  party.  The  boy  who  was  shot  through  the  leg  was 
about  fifteen  or  sixteen ; and  the  other  boy,  a small  one,  who 
is  dead  since. 

Margaret  King. — I was  in  the  house  when  the  doors  were 
broken  open,  and  the  windows  of  the  house  gutted  by  the 
Orangemen.  My  uncle,  Patrick  King,  was  in  the  house. 
One  of  them  had  a stone  in  iiis  hand,  and  hit  him  on  the  head 
with  it;  he  begged  his  life,  and  they  put  their  hands  to  him 
and  took  him  to  the  room.  One  of  the  Orangemen  met  me, 
he  had  a gun  in  his  hand,  and  took  up  a stone,  and  said,  “Damn 
your  soul,  a Papist  bitch,”  and  knocked  me  down  off  the 
garden  ditch ; and  I returned  to  the  garden  again,  and  my 
uncle  was  at  the  other  side  of  the  house,  and  three  of  them 
stabbing  him  with,  I suppose,  bayonets.  Two  of  them  came 
into  the  byre  and  stabbed  the  cow  in  the  side  in  two  places, 
and  broke  the  ropes,  and  took  her  out.  I got  my  uncle  up 
on  my  knee,  and  he  lived  about  ten  minutes.  They  spit  in 
my  grandmother’s  face;  and  one  of  them  cut  her  on  the  back 
of  the  head  with  a stone,  and  beat  her  and  cut  her.  She  was 
a year  and  a half  confined  to  bed.  She  was  upwards  of  four 
score ; and  they  struck  her  on  the  head  with  a chair. 

Mary  Ward. — I was  a little  bit  from  Buck  Ward’s,  down  the 
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Banbridge  road.  I heard  a shot,  and  saw  the  smoke  below 
Atty  Trainor's,  on  the  road.  I heard  another  at  the  cross- 
road, or  a little  nearer  me.  I heard  a good  number  of  shots 
together  from  the  mountain  near  limekiln.  Shots  were  )et 
right  over  my  head.  I saw  Mr.  Jordan,  of  Rathfriland,  there, 
and  his  horse  standing  beside  him.  There  was  another  man 
on  horseback  beside  him.  A man  came  up  to  me  to  tie  his 
hand,  and  I took  off  my  garter  and  tied  it  on ; he  said,  Tie 
it  fast  till  I get  to  my  gun.’^  Every  window  in  the  house 
was  broken,  and  all  the  delph,  and  chairs,  and  furniture. 
They  threw  a stone  into  the  house.  Three  men  came  in  and 
said,  “ Get  a drink  of  cream  or  Idl  stab  you so  I gave  it  to 
him ; and  the  second  man,  and  the  third  man  said  he  would 
have  water.  My  brothers  had  guns  and  a bayonet ; they  had 
bought  some  shots  and  a bullet  before  that  day.  i could  not 
say  whether  the  guns  were  on  the  Brae  that  day.  I saw  the 
Threshers. 

Alice  Murphy. — I live  on  the  new  line.  I was  in  the  house ; 
we  came  all  outside,  and  locked  the  door,  and  put  up  the 
shuts,  and  ran.  They  came  up  and  wrecked  the  house ; they 
destroyed  it  entirely — ^left  nothing.  They  broke  all  the  win- 
dows. There  was  nobody  with  guns  in  the  house,  nor  was 
there  a shot  fired  out  of  it  that  day.  Bryan  M'Greeny’s  goat 
was  shot.  My  mother  was  on  the  hill,  and  my  father ; and  I 
think  my  brother  had  a gun  with  him.  They  destroyed  all 
the  property  in  the  house ; tea,  sugar,  and  money — all  taken 
and  destroyed ; the  books  were  taken  away. 

James  M'Graddy. — I saw  three  men  some  to  Murphy’s 
house ; and  I saw  one  of  them  ..shoot  the  goat  of  Bryan 
M'Graddy.  The  idiot  boy  was  afterwards  found  shot  on  the 
road.  They  were  firing  shots ; and  one  of  them  said,  “No 
Pope,”  each  time  he  fired  a shot.  I know  the  name  of  the 
three  Orangemen.  [On  this,  the  counsel  for  the  Orange 
party  insisted  on  his  mentioning  the  names  of  the  three  men, 
on  which  the  Crown  Prosecutor  interfered,  and  insisted  on 
his  right  to  hinder  their  evidence  being  offered  until  steps 
could  be  taken  by  him  to  make  the  parties  amenable  to  jus- 
tice ; and  I finally  decided  that  I would  postpone  the  further 
examination  of  this  witness,  to  give  him  time,  if  he  wished, 
to  have  the  parties  brought  forward  and  identified  ; but  I in- 
formed the  counsel  for  the  Orange  party  that  I should  take 
care  to  have  the  witness  kept  for  cross-examination,  if  they 
wished.  It  was  finally  agreed  on  both  sides,  at  the  close  of 
the  day,  that  the  boy  might  be  discharged.] 
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Andrew  Keenan. — A shot  was  fired  between  Maghera 
schoolhouse  and  the  cross-roads,  and  then  another,  and  then 
the  whole  volley,  north-east  of  Gargory  chapel.  I had  heard 
in  the  morning  that  the  chapel  of  Gargory  and  Ward’s  house 
was  to  be  wrecked  that  day.  They  were  going  on  very  quiet. 
I heard  a light  crack  first,  and  two  more  afterwards.  I did 
not  see  any  person  on  Magheramayo  hill. 

John  Ward. — I was  in  my  master’s  garden  when  the  battle 
began.  Saw  the  first  and  second  shot  fired  from  the  road ; 
the  first  a little  at  my  master’s  side  of  the  schoolhouse,  and  the 
next  one  further  down  from  the  hill  again,  near  the  cross- 
roads. One  shot  then  came  from  the  mountain;  then  there 
was  plenty  of  shooting.  I am  Buck  Ward’s  servant.  He 
had  nothing  with  him  going  into  the  pigsty.  I saw  the  gun 
in  his  hand  in  the  house,  but  not  going  into  the  pigsty.  We 
were  looking  out  for  what  would  take  place ; and  I had  an 
intention  to  see  whether  there  would  be  any  shooting.  I said 
they  were  shooting  at  one  another.  I did  not  fire  at  all. 

James  King. — I was  acting  under  Mr.  Hill.  First  thing 
was  the  squib;  two  shots  came  after  that,  I think,  from  the 
hill — the  sound  was  from  that  quarter. 

Hugh  M^Alery. — I was  in  the  front  rank  of  the  line,  facing 
the  hill.  The  men  on  the  hill  were  shouting;  knocking  up 
their  guns.  I heard  like  a squib;  I think  it  came  from  the 
hill.  I saw  the  two  shots — saw  the  smoke  and  heard  the 
reports.  The  corner  of  the  wall  next  Ward’s.  A volley 
came  from  the  hill,  a great  number ; and  there  may  have  been 
shots  from  the  road.  I did  not  fire  a shot  at  the  time.  They 
put  up  their  guns.  I heard  a cheer  from  the  road. 

I called,  at  five  o’clock,  for  any  further  witnesses,  and  hav- 
ing examined  every  person  who  appeared  and  tendered  them- 
selves for  examination  during  the  day,  and  none  further  now 
appearing ; and  having  asked  from  the  respective  agents  of 
all  the  parties  whether  they  had  any  further  witnesses  to  pro- 
duce, and  being  informed  they  had  not,  I then  stated  that  I 
should  close  the  investigation.  Hovrever,  a memorial  was 
then  produced  and  laid  before  me,  which  required  of  me  to 
adjourn  for  some  time,  to  give  an  opportunity  to  the  party 
acting  for  the  deceased  to  prepare  their  case,  and  produce 
further  witnesses.  I stated  that  I should  willingly  adjourn 
to  Monday ; however,  it  was  stated  that  an  adjournment  would 
be  wholly  useless  to  Monday.  I required  an  affidavit  to  be 
made  before  I should  listen  to  the  application. 


Rev.  Mr.  Morgan,  having  been  recalled,  at  the  request  of 
Mr.  Moore,  for  cross-examination. — I think  if  I had  advised 
them  to  go  home  the  great  body  of  them  would  have  done  so, 
but  that  some  of  the  ill-disposed  men  would  have  waylaid  the 
Orangemen.  I think  if  I had  the  thing  to  go  over  again,  I 
should  have  acted  as  I did.  I purchased  the  bread  for  the 
strangers,  as  I dreaded  them  the  most ; and  I mentioned  to 
Mr.  Tabuteau  that  I had  done  so,  and  he  did  not  disapprove 
of  it.  What  I stated  to  Mr.  Tabuteau  in  the  morning,  in 
presence  of  Major  Wilkinson,  as  far  as  I recollect,  was,  I con- 
sidered it  would  be  better  to  come  that  way  with  the  military 
than  to  go  the  other  way  without  them.  They  knelt  down 
when  I gave  them  my  blessing ; I gave  it  to  them  on  the  con- 
dition that  they  would  not  annoy  the  Orangemen,  or  break 
the  peace. 

John  Mooney,  IRoman  Catholic  Clergyman. — The  great 
body  of  the  Orangemen  did  go  by  me  with  a great  deal  of 
respect.  I told  Mr.  Tabuteau  in  the  morning  that  the  Orange 
procession  was  an  illegal  one ; and  think  I said  the  same  about 
the  other  body.  When  I went  to  Maghera  Hill  I begged 
and  entreated  of  the  party  there  to  keep  peace  and  quiet,  and 
they  promised  me  to  do  so,  and  I felt  quite  certain  they  would 
be  so.  I left  the  hill  before  the  Orangemen  came  up.  Mr. 
Morgan  and  I fell  in  with  the  rere.  I requested  the  Orange- 
men in  the  morning  to  return  by  the  new  road.  In  July, 
1848,  I heard  the  Orangemen  were  to  go  by  the  old  road,  by 
Dolly’s  Brae.  Large  crowds  of  parties  came,  in  1848,  on  the 
surrounding  hills.  On  the  12th  July,  1848,  they  were  per- 
fectly satisfied  when  they  found  they  had  taken  the  new 
road ; and  I think  it  would  have  been  the  same  this  year  also 
if  they  had  taken  the  new  road.  I requested  of  individuals 
of  those  here  in  the  morning,  requesting  them  to  return  the 
new  road.  I did  not  swear  informations  before  the  magis- 
trates. I knew  there  were  informations  sworn  in  1848,  and  it 
had  not  the  effect  of  stopping  the  procsssion ; we  were  ad- 
vised to  it  the  year  before,  and  that  was  my  reason. 

John  Forsythe — Remembers  12th  July  last.  I was  on 
Corbet  Hill,  or  Derrynane,  about  half-past  four ; about  ten 
perches  higher  up  than  the  military  on  Dolly’s  Brae.  I saw 
a fire ; it  lasted  aloout  three  minutes ; a little  above  the  police ; 
like  a bush;  the  smoke  rose  very  quick;  about  half  an  hour 
before  the  Orange  party  appeared.  A little  after  that  a pole 
raised  on  the  mountain  of  Maghera,  and  a pole  raised  on  the 
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opposite  side  from  the  Fort;  about  the  size  of  a handkerchief 
it  was,  both  poles.  The  party  were  on  Magheramayo  at  the 
time.  I saw  the  people  running  to  and  fro  on  the  hill. 
They  passed  the  schoolhouse,  up  to  the  last  three  flags.  I 
heard  a shot,  blank,  from  the  hill ; I saw  the  smoke.  I was 
standing  on  Corbet  Hill.  Two  shots  succeeded  that,  after- 
wards, on  the  hill.  I honrd  the  bring  after  that. 

Constable  Janns — I lighted  the  bre  that  morning  myself. 

Charles  Porter— I was  stationed  on  the  hill,  and  I had  bre 
there  in  the  course  of  the  day. 

I called  any  further  witnesses,  and  the  only  one  they  pro- 
duced was — 

James  Weir. — On  the  evening  of  the  12th  July  I was  near 
Buck  Ward’s  house.  Came  from  Castlewellan  with  the  pro- 
cession. When  the  bght  began  I went  on  and  stopped  there ; 
thought  I was  safest.  While  I was  standing,  looking,  I heard 
a shot,  and  saw  smoke  out  of  the  window;  and  saw  a man 
lying  on  the  road,  shot.  I passed  on  going  down,  and  the 
windows  and  doors  were  shut.  There  were  a good  number 
of  persons  there,  who  lifted  him.  Part  of  the  Orange  party 
were  passed. 

No  further  witnesses  were  in  attendance,  and  an  affidavit 
having  been  produced  and  tendered  to  me,  with  a protest 
against  closing  the  inquiry,  I adjourned  to  a future  day,  to  be 
afterwards  named.  (The  protest,  and  annexed  affidavit,  are 
marked  letter  F.) 


CASTLEWELLAN,  SEPTEMBER  18,  1849. 

On  this  day  I resumed  the  investigation,  and  the  following 
witnesses  - were  -examined  : — 

Rev.  Mr.  Morgan,  having  been  recalled  by  me,  stated  that 
before  the  Orangemen  passed  on  the  morning  of  the  12th 
July,  the  Riband  party  asked  my  blessing,  I having  gone,  by 
the  direction  of  the  magistrates,  to  caution  them  not  to  break 
the  peace.  The  great  proportion  of  them  knelt  down  and 
asked  my  blessing,  and  I refused  giving  it  on  any  other  con- 
dition than  that  they  would  preserve  the  peace,  and  not  give 
annoyance  to  the  Orangemen.  They  appeared  to  me  to  con- 
sent. I said,  God  bless  you,”  giving,  in  the  ordinary  way, 
the  sign  of  the  cross.  When  the  Orange  party  were  returning 
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in  the  evening  I said  I would  go  before  the  Orange  body  to 
speak  to  the  Ribandmen  not  to  give  annoyance ; but  I changed 
my  mind,  thinking  it  better  to  stay  at  Dolly’s  Brae,  and  sent 
Mr.  Mooney.  He  rode  on  to  the  Ribandmen  on  the  hill ; a 
great  number  of  them  were  strangers. 

Rev.  Mr.  Mooney. — I went  to  the  Riband  party  and  be- 
sought them  to  let  the  Orange  party  pass  by  quietly,  and  they 
expressed  themselves  to  me  that-  they  would  not  annoy  any- 
body ; and  I felt  satisfied  they  would  not. 

Rev.  Mr.  Morgan,  in  answer  to  a question  respecting  the 
giving  of  the  blessing  to  the  Ribandmen,  said,  My  impres- 
sion was,  that  it  would  not  encourage  them,  but  the  con- 
trary.” 

Mr.  Beers,  being  called  by  me,  stated,  I did  not  put  on  the 
Orange  scarf  on  the  day  in  question,  until  I got  to  Lord 
Roden’s ; within  his  gate.  Mr.  William  Beers  was  the  magis- 
trate who  went  to  Mr.  Morgan  before  the  12th  July,  1848. 

Mr.  Morgan,  on  re-examination,  told  me  that  he  did  not 
see  Mr.  F.  Beers  till' after  the  12th  July,  1848,  when  he 
thanked  me  for  my  exertions  to  keep  the  peace.  Shots  were, 
as  I believe,  fired  at  me  on  that  evening. 

Mr.  F.  Beers  [re-examined]. — On  17th  March  last  a pro- 
cession passed  by  my  gate,  about  eleven  o’clock ; greater  part 
armed ; about  300  stand  of  irregular  arms — bayonets,  guns, 
swords,  pistols,  blunderbusses,  &c.  They  passed  through 
Protestant  districts,  in  which  some  of  the  Orange  party  reside. 
I got  the  body  of  police  sufficient  to  keep  the  peace,  and  went 
with  them,  in  the  rere,  for  that  purpose ; and  continued  with 
them  till  they  returned  to  the  district  from  whence  they  came, 
escorting  them  through  the  dangerous  district.  After  I left 
them  they  fired  over  my  demesne  wall,  and  cheered.  From 
the  Procession  Aca  having  expired,  I did  not  think  it  an  illegal 
body.  I thought  there  was  danger  to  the  public  peace  from 
a collision.  (Refering  to  the  procession  in  March,  1849.) 
I think  there  were  about  700.  All  Protestants  who  live  along 
the  road  they  went. 

Lord  Roden  [re-examined  by  me]. — I heard  in  the  morning 
of  17th  March  last  that  the  procession  was  to  take  place,  and 
knew  it  was  the  ordinary  custom  to  march  on  that  day  in  arms, 
ai  d believe  it  was  a Riband  procession.  I met,  in  the  morn- 
ing, parties  going,  who  I pre.sumed  were  to  form  part  of  the 
pr(.  cession,  and  I went  to  soothe  the  Protestants,  and  no- 
allow  them  to  be  excited.  It  was  my  impression  that  it  was 
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not  an  illegal  procession,  or  I should  have  felt  it  my  duty  to 
have  stopped  it.  After  the  Procession  Act  was  over  I was 
under  the  opinion  that  the  processions  both  of  the  Orange 
and  Riband  party,  though  attended  by  armed  bodies,  and 
going  through  the  districts  of  the  opposite  parties,  were  not 
illegal. 

Francis  William  Janns  produces  and  proves  a list  of  out- 
rages committed  on  the  12  th  July.  I saw  most  of  the  persons 
and  houses  injured  myself ; and  I believe  it  to  be  accurate ; 
and  all  are  recovered,  except  those  marked  as  dead ; is  the 
only  one  who  I believe  to  belong  to  the  Orange  party.  T 
have  heard  that  one  Orangeman  was  wounded,  who  is  since 
dead.  Proves  the  injury  to  several  houses  and  furniture. 

Andrew  Kidd,  Constable  [re-examined]. — Proves  the  injury 
to  houses  and  property  referred  to  by  Mr.  Janns,  and  to  which 
Mr.  Janns  could  not  himself  depose. 

William  Beers. — I went  to  Mr.  Morgan  in  July,  1848,  and 
saw  him,  and  requested  him  to  interfere  with  the  Roman 
Catholics ; and  told  him  that  the  arrangement  had  been  made 
to  march  by  the  new  road.  There  had  been  talk  about  a 
collision  going  through  Magheramayo.  I don’t  recollect  his 
saying  that  he  would  more  safely  promise  that  if  they  went 
the  new  road  there  would  be  no  collision.  I told  the  heads 
of  the  Orange  party,  some  weeks  before  the  last  12  th  July, 
to  go  by  the  old  road.  I heard  a report  that  there  was  a 
feeling  about  passing  by  the  old  road,  but  I did  not  believe 
there  would  have  been  any  outrage. 

Mr.  Ruthven,  being  asked  by  me,  states  he  has  no  further 
witnesses  to  examine,  or  evidence  to  offer.  I asked  whether 
any  further  were  to  be  produced,  and  the  following  were  pro- 
duced by  Mr.  Rea:  — 

Michael  Carroll. — I am  in  the  9th  Foot,  under  Captain 
Cubitt.  Was  stationed  at  Ballyward.  I recollect  the  firing 
on  the  12  th  July.  Went  up  the  hill  along  the 

road.  I saw  the  houses  burning,  and  saw  the 

procession.  They  could  not  be  long  on  fire.  We  loaded 
before  we  left  Ballyward.  From  the  time  the  first  houses 
were  on  fire  till  the  procession  had  cleared  away,  I think  about 
two  hours  had  elapsed.  I saw  the  Orangemen  firing  into  the 
houses  and  across  the  hills;  200  or  300  shots  were  fired.  I 
saw  some  of  them  with  sashes ; they  were  strangers.  They 
kept  firing  into  the  houses  for  about  an  hour.  Saw  some  of 
them  go  into  some  of  the  houses  with  guns,  and  we  were 
prdered  by  the  captain  to  remove  the  people  from  the  houses, 
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which  we  did  as  effectually  as  possible ; unless  we  fired  at 
them  we  could  not  have  removed  them  more  effectually. 

Francis  MTolen  produced,  and  being  required  to  give  evi- 
dence of  the  affidavits  made  by  him  before  Mr.  F.  Beers,  Mr. 
Beers  was  first  called  on  to  produce  those  affidavits,  and  he 
informed  me  that  he  searched  and  could  not  find  them ; he 
said,  “ I had  them  with  me  when  I went  to  the  Castle.” 

The  witness  on  his  examination  said  that  he  went  with 
Rice  to  Mr.  F.  Beers  before  July,  1848,  and  asked  him  if  he 
knew  whether  the  Orangemen  would  march  that  day,  and  I 
told  him  life  and  property  would  be  in  danger  if  both  parties 
were  to  meet;  and  we  went  down  on  Monday,  and  he  told 
us  that  he  was  informed  that  the  Orangemen  would  march 
on  the  new  line,  and  that  nothing  would  take  place,  and  that 
he  and  the  gentlemen  would  be  there,  and  they  were  going  the 
new  road.  He  said  it  was  a Government  plan,  and  he  could 
not  prevent  it ; he  told  me  he  v/as  not  an  Orangeman  himself, 
but  that  his  brother  William  was ; he  put  his  hand  on  his 
breast,  and  swore  his  soul  and  body  that  he  was  not;  he  said 
he  wished  us  to  make  the  affidavit,  and  that  he  had  sent  for 
some  police.  We  made  the  affidavit,  and  the  Orangemen 
marched  the  new  road.  I heard  before  the  last  12  th  that 
the  Orangemen  would  go  by  Dolly’s  Brae,  and  that  they  would 
destroy  both  life  and  property  if  they  were  attacked  or  in- 
sulted. I went  to  the  hill  on  the  12th  July;  was  taken  pri- 
soner. I saw  Mr.  F.  Beers  on  that  day  afterwards ; he  said 
to  me,  MTolen,  long  looked  for  has  come  at  last.  I now 
have  you.”  I said  nothing.  I heard  him  say  to  the  police 
on  the  hill,  to  fire  and  kill ; this  was  after  we  were  taken  pri- 
soners ; he  was  with  the  police  at  the  time.  I saw  but  one 
Orangeman  there  at  the  time  ; they  were  here  and  there  ; some 
of  the  police  were  there  close  to  him  and  could  have  heard  him, 
and  some  not ; there  were  thirty-six  of  us  taken  to  Ballyward 
and  handcuffed.  The  Rev.  James  Beers  was  there;  he  said 
the  same  words  as  Mr.  F.  Beers,  and  said,  “ MTolen,  long 
looked  for  has  come  at  last.  Now  we  have  you.”  He  said 
if  any  of  us  had  been  shot  our  souls  would  have  been  in  hell 
for  interfering  with  innocent  persons  going  along  the  road. 
We  were  put  in  a close  and  dirty  house;  we  were  put  into  it 
and  kept  a couple  or  three  hours,  and  then  forwarded  to  Rath- 
friland  ; put  into  the  market-house  on  the  loft ; we  got  nothing 
to  eat  that  night. 

Mr.  F.  Beers  reproduced  and  swears,  that  what  this  witness 
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states  respecting  his  expressions  were  grossly  false.  His 
statement  with  regard  to  the  procession  in  July,  1848,  was  that 
I had  no  power  to  prevent  it,  the  Procession  Act  having  then 
expired,  and  that  I could  have  a sufficient  force  of  police  and 
military  to  keep  the  peace.  I never  stated  to  him  that  it  was 
a Government  plan,  and  that  I could  not  interfere  in  any  such 
thing — or  to  that  effect.  I never  made  any  such  statement 
to  him.  I never  said  to  anyone  that  I was  not  an  Orangeman. 

Mr.  Hill  re-examined  and  states,  that  MTolen  was  caught 
behind  the  fence,  and  that  he  did  not  hear  any  observations 
from  Mr.  Beers  which  were  to  the  effect  stated  by  him. 

John  Paul. — I was  arrested,  and  heard  Mr.  F.  Beers  order 
the  police  to  shoot  the  people  like  dogs. 

F.  Beers. — I never  used  any  such  expression,  nor  anything 
like  it. 

Patrick  Morgan. — I had  a gun  in  my  hand  for  the  protection 
of  my  house  and  property ; the  dragoons  came  to  me,  and 
said,  “ You  have  been  shooting  from  your  house,  and  you  have 
got  a gun ; ” he  gave  me  a cut  on  the  shoulder.  . There  were 
five  or  six  Orangemen  there  with  guns,  but  Mr.  Tabuteau  did 
not  interfere.  I showed  the  wound  to  several  persons,  but 
not  to  a doctor ; the  gun  was  loaded ; I had  not  fired  it. 

Bridget  Ward. — I was  above  my  own  house  near  the  na- 
tional school ; a wee  bit  from  it.  I was  above  my  own  house. 
I heard  no  shot,  nor  did  I see  any  smoke  till  the  two  shots 
came  from  the  procession,  between  the  schoolhouse  and  the 
road ; I watched  and  saw  or  heard  nothing  before ; I heard 
one  shot  from  the  hill  after. 

Michael  F.  Ward. — I was  on  my  own  land  within  a hundred 
perches  of  the  road,  and  the  first  shot  was  fired  from  the  road 
between  A.  TrainoPs  and  the  cross-road ; was  standing  on  my 
own  land.  One  shot  came  from  the  mountain  party ; heard 
no  other  shot  from  the  hill,  but  the  one. 

Frank  Harold. — Between  the  schoolhouse  and  the  cross- 
road the  first  shot  fired  by  the  Orange  party  ; two  shots  from 
the  road  : and  then  I was  so  frightened  I could  not  t^l  where 
the  remaining  shots  came  from. 

Thomas  Morgan. — Was  taken  by  a policeman  of  the  name 
of  Lalor  ; saw  Mr.  F.  Beers  there ; he  huzzaed  and  said  the 
day  was  theirs — ^in  the  field ; the  police  were  in  the  field. 
Mr.  Hill  was  there  ; the  officers  were  there ; he  huzzaed  too  ^ 
took  off  his  hat.  I was  a prisoner  taken  in  the  field. 

Mr.  Hill,  on  being  questioned,  says,  when  the  prisoners  were 
taken  I gave  three  cheers  for  the  Kildare  police. 
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Mr.  Beers  said  he  never  did  use  those  words,  but  that  he 
may  have  waved  his  stick  over  his  head. 

Thomas  Morgan  [reproduced]. — Mr.  Beers  said  to  me,  I 
should  have  been  in  gaol  long  since,  and  waved  the  stick 
before  me. 

Edward  M^Evoy. — I was  taken  prisoner.  Mr.  Beers  came 
uo  to  Mr.  Hill  and  the  rest  of  the  police.  Mr.  Beers  and  Mr. 
Hill  jointly  cheered,  saying,  “ The  day  is  our  own.”  Another 
voice  said,  We  have  succeeded  in  capturing  the  rebels.” 
Mr.  Hill  said  this  to  my  belief. 

John  M^Evoy. — Saw  Mr.  Beers  on  the  hill  going  about 
giving  orders  to  the  police ; he  was  in  a passion,  and  I saw  the 
houses  on  fire.  He  turned  round  in  a great  fury,  and  said, 
“ You  deserve  far  more,”  when  I told  him  that  he  should  stop 
the  burning  of  the  houses.  I did  not  see  him  wave  his  hand 
over  his  head. 

John  Keenan. — I was  half  a mile  from  the  national  school- 
house.  Saw  the  two  first  shots  fired  on  the  road. 

Owen  Flanagan. — I was  in  my  own  land,,  about  a quarter  of 
a mile  from  Magheramayo ; heard  the  first  shot  from  the  road ; 
firing  from  the  hill  in  about  five  minutes  afterwards. 

Francis  King. — The  boy  shot  was  ten  years  of  age.  Mr. 
F.  Beers  ordered  the  police  to  take  me  out  of  that,  and  to 
stab  me.  I stated  I was  his  father.  I saw  Mr.  F.  Beers 
catch  a woman  by  the  nose.  I live  on  the  bounds  of  Maghera- 
mayo. I had  not  a gun  in  my  hand. 

Mr.  Beers  [re-examined]. — I never  saw  the  man,  or  said  such 
a thing. 

Patrick  M^Kay. — Saw  Mr.  Beers  on  the  hill,  and  waving  a 
stick,  and  swearing  that  the  day  was  ours.  James  Rice  asked 
him  to  interfere,  and  he  damned  his  soul,  and  said  he  was  glad 
of  it,  for  he  long  deserved  it. 

Mr.  Beers  said  he  did  not  speak  ^to  Rice  on  that  day 
at  all. 

Patrick  M‘Kay,  on  cross-examination,  said  it  was  before  the 
last  investigation  that  he  told  what  he  knew  about  this. 

Francis  Rooney. — Was  at  my  meadows  at  Ballydrum.  I 
saw  a shot  fired  on  the  road.  A second  shot  on  the  road.  I 
think  I heard  shots  from  the  hill  immediately  after  the  second 
shot,  I was  about  three-quarters  of  a mile  off  near  Buck  Ward’s 
on  the  same  road.  I said  it  was  commenced  when  I heard 
the  shot. 

Mr.  Porter,  reporter  of  Newry  Telegraph.” — Paper  pro 
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duced  of  5th  July,  with  report  of  Mr.  Jones's  charge,  furnished 
by  Mr.  Jones  himself  from  his  own  notes.  Was  present  at  the 
sessions.  The  “ Newry  Telegraph"  is  a paper  of  extensive 
circulation  in  the  county.  Circulates  much  among  the  landed 
gentry.  Earl  of  Roden  and  Mr.  Beers  are  subscribers  to  it. 
Mr.  Quin  is  a subscriber  to  it. 

H.  Elgee  Boyd,  Protestant  Clergyman. — Resident  fifty 
years  in  the  County  of  Down.  Sent  up  a memorial  to  the 
Government,  a copy  of  which  I produce,  and  to  which  I got 
an  answer  that  every  attention  would  be  paid  to  it. 

John  Ellis,  Foreman  of  Grand  Jury  at  the  last  Newry  Ses- 
sions.— Parties  were  brought  before  the  Grand  Jury,  and  there 
was  a trial.  Mr.  Shaw  was  on  the  bench  beside  Mr.  Jones. 
Mr.  Quin  was  there  also. 

James  M^Auley,  Deputy  Clerk  of  Peace. — Produces  list  of 
voters. 

I called  for  any  further  witness,  and  was  told  that  no  more 
were  in  attendance.  Shortly  afterwards 

John  H.  Quin  was  produced. — I am  a magistrate.  I drew 
up  a case  for  the  magistrates  on  the  17  th  July,  when  the  in- 
quiry took  place  about  the  parties.  It  was  altered  by  Mr. 
Tabuteau,  and  handed  to  some  of  the  magistrates  to  be  for- 
warded by  the  chairman  for  the  Law  Adviser’s  opinion,  and  to 
be  signed  by  the  chairman;  Mr.  Shaw  was  the  chairman. 
About  eight  or  ten  months  ago  Mr.  F.  Beers  said  he  was  not 
an  Orangeman  at  a meeting  of  the  guardians  of  the  poorhouse. 

David  Lindsey. — Was  present,  and  heard  Mr.  F.  Beers  dis- 
tinctly state  he  was  not  an  Orangeman. 

Doctor  Walsh. — I know  the  road  to  Dolly’s  Brae.  It 
would  have  been  better  to  have  left  the  wounded  in  the 
houses.  I went  to  the  police  barracks  to  get  in  to  see 
Trainor,  and  was  refused  admittance.  A few  days  afterwards 
I went  there,  but  was  refused  admittance. 

Constable  Janns. — I got  Doctor  Hunter  in  a quarter  of  an 
hour  after  we  arrived  in  Castlewellan,  and  he  attended  the 
prisoners,  and  they  were  kept  in  the  best  order.  [Mr.  Ruthven 
hands  me  a map  of  the  locality,  which  was  admitted,  marked 
G.] 

No  further  witnesses  were  in  attendance  who  had  not  been 
examined  before. 

Mr.  F.  Beers  then  called,  at  Mr.  Rea’s  request,  to  be  ex- 
amined.— States  in  examination  that  he  did  not  walk  between 
any  two  Orangemen  during  any  part  of  the  road  from  Bally- 
ward  to  Castlewellan. 
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Lord  Roden  [re-examined]. — I subscribe  to  the  “ Newry 
Telegraph.”  Did  not  read  the  report  of  Mr.  Jones’s  charge. 

William  Beers. — Says  that  it  is  incorrect  that  Mr.  Fitzmau- 
rice  spoke  to  him  to  ask  the  Orange  party  to  go  the  old  road, 
as  I had  no  communication  whatever  with  him  on  that  day. 
Any  directions  given  to  the  Orange  party  was  by  speaking  to 
them.  I have  no  recollection  that  the  Orange  party  ever 
passed  over  Dolly’s  Brae  road  before.  I was  asked  to  the 
dinner  before  the  12  th  July. 

Mr.  Keon,  High  Sheriff. — I was  asked  to  the  dinner  long 
before  the  12th  July,  and  as  I concurred  in  the  object  of  the 
dinner,  I do  not  see  any  reason,  as  it  was  unconnected  with 
the  transactions  of  Dolly’s  Brae,  why  I should  not  go  there. 
1 was,  besides,  brother-in-law  to  Mr.  William  Beers.  In  the 
sense  in  which  I understood  that  Mr.  Beers  used  the  words,  I 
did  not  think  they  called  for  any  remark  from  me.  It  was 
held  after  the  attack  on  the  Orangemen.  I have  an  Orange 
lodge  on  my  own  premises,  and  have  been  an  Orangeman  for 
sixteen  years.  I am  the  master  of  the  lodge. 

Mr.  William  Beers,  again  examined,  said — I wrote  a letter 
to  the  Orangemen  of  the  county,  and  it  was  published  without 
my  knowledge  or  authority  in  the  paper  produced. 

No  further  witness  in  evidence  being  now  in  attendance,  I 
closed  the  inquiry. 

WALTER  BERWICK. 

September  22,  1849. 
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PAPERS  REFERRED  TO  IN  THE  FOREGOING 
EVIDENCE. 


A. — (See  map.) 


B. 

Copy  of  Threatening  Letter  received  by  Mr.  Shaw  on  loth 
July,  1849. 

“ July  the  8 — 49. 

“ Sirs, — As  wee  Call  you  at  a meeting  of  our  Society  on 
fridaway  [Friday]  wee  agred  to  give  you  notice  you  and  Moore 
and  the  Beers,  and  Roden  and  Hill,  Skinner  and  all  other 
Magistrates,  with  the  pig-drovers  [the  police]  and  your  handful 
of  solgiers  to  meet  us  on  Dolly’s  Bray  on  the  12  morning  Inst 
— to  show  your  valure.  But  remember  you  will  not  find  us 
King  James  or  his  men — there  is  no  River  convenent  that  wee 
could  drown  you  in.  But  wee  will  Blow  you  to  the  ealements 
with  good  powder  and  ball,  and  the  town  of  Castlewellan 
Shall  Quake  afterward,  as  it  is  the  last  12  ever  the  Blood 
Hounds  shall  walk  in  or  through  this  country,  and  we  bid 
Defience  to  all  Her  Majestys  authority  and  powers. 

“ Repaill,  Repaid,  Repaid  for  ever. 

^^FROM  THE  REPAILLERS.” 


C. 

Copy  of  Report  from  Sub-Inspector  Hid,  relative  to  an  antici- 
pated Breach  of  the  Peace  on  the  12  th  July,  produced  and 
proved  by  Mr.  Hid. 

County  of  Down,  Rathfriland,  July  2nd,  1849. 

From  such  information  as  I am  able  to  collect,  I have  every 
reason  to  believe  that  the  Orangemen  of  this  and  the  surround- 
ing neighbourhood  intend  marching  in  procession  on  the  12  th 
instant.  Preparations  are  making  to  have  it  carried  into  effect 
on  a most  extensive  scale.  The  intended  place  of  rendezvous 
is  Todymore  Park,  the  residence  of  Lord  Roden,  and  the  line 
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of  country  through  which  such  procession  must  necessarily 
pass  chiefly  inhabited  by  Roman  Catholics,  owing  to  which  t 
much  fear  a serious  breach  of  the  peace  may  ensue,  as  it  is 
asserted  that  the  latter  are  making  preparations  to  oppose  the 
line  of  march  of  the  processionists  through  a particular  tract 
of  country;  and  from  the  annexed  document,  which  has  been 
extensively  placarded,  it  would  also  appear  that  a sham  fight 
is  in  contemplation,  to  come  off  on  the  13th  instant,  about  a 
quarter  of  a mile  from  this  town.  Under  the  circumstances 
stated,  and  the  present  excitement  arising  from  party  feeling, 
I trust  the  Inspector-General  will  have  the  goodness  to  direct 
a large  force  of  constabulary  to  attend  here,  and  assist  me  in 
preserving  the  public  peace  on  the  two  days  adverted  to,  in 
addition  to  which,  I understand,  the  local  magistrates  intend 
applying  for  military  aid. 

(Signed)  J.  P.  HILL,  ist  Sub-Inspector. 

The  County  Inspector. 


D. 

Report  of  Mr.  W.  Beers’s  Speech,  at  a dinner  given  to  him, 
which  was  admitted  by  him  to  be  substantially  correct. 
Mr.  Beers  having  thanked  them  for  the  high  honour  con- 
ferred upon  him  by  their  entertainment  of  that  evening,  said 
that  if  consistency  to  his  principles  were  the  cause  of  it,  lie 
did  claim  that  he  had  been  consistent  to  his  principles  as  an 
Orangeman ; but  he  regretted  that  he  had  not  done  as  much 
for  the  cause  as  his  feelings  had  dictated.  Since  he  had  en- 
joyed the  honour  of  being  their  County  Master,  he  had  re- 
ceived every  support  from  the  County  Officers,  and  without 
which  he  could  not  have  got  on.  They  had  only  lately  cele- 
brated the  anniversary  of  the  12th  July;  and  suph  an  anniver- 
sary as  it  would  have  been  only  for  the  little  blot,  if  blot  he 
could  call  it.  No;  it  was  a treacherous  attempt  to  betray 
innocent  Protestants  of  the  district.  He  had  been  well  aware 
of  the  plots  which  had  been  got  up  against  them,  but  knew 
that  God  was  with  them.  There  was  nothing  contemplated 
by  their  enemies  but  murder  and  treachery.  Only  think  of 
one  thousand  men  attacking  twenty-five  1 What  could  have 
saved  them,  only  that  they  had  God  directing  them  ? They 
had  the  blessing  of  many  clergy  and  brethren  with  them 
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at  Dolly’s  Brae ; but  it  was  no  longer  Dolly’s  Brae,  as  it  had 
since  been  christened  King  William’s  Hill.  He  would  give 
them  a piece  of  advice  before  he  sat  down.  To  those  who 
were  married  and  had  children  he  would  say,  the  very  moment 
your  little  ones  are  able  to  lisp,  put  God’s  Holy  Word  into 
their  hands.  It  should  not  be  locked  up  from  them,  as  was 
now  getting  to  be  the  custom  in  certain  high  places,  but  they 
should  train  them  up  with  strong  prejudices  in  favour  of 
Orange  principles,  which  would  be  in  the  right  way,  and  they 
need  never  be  ashamed  of  them.  Those  not  married  he  would 
recommend  before  marriage  to  pick  out  a good  Protestant 
girl.  They  should  not  mind  the  long  purses,  nor  those  who 
were  half  Protestant  and  half  Catholic,  but  should  choose  a 
good  Protestant  girl ; and  with  these  remarks  he  concluded 
by  expressing  his  embarrassment  and  deep  sense  of  the  high 
honour  conferred  upon  him  by  the  display  they  had  made  for 
his  entertainment. 


E. 

Lord  Roden’s  Speech  to  the  Orange  Party. 

My  Dear  Brethren — I am  anxious  to  express  how  grateful  I 
feel  for  the  spontaneous  and  unsolicited  visit  to  me  this  day, 
on  the  occasion  of  our  glorious  anniversary.  I feel  that  this 
is  the  most  gratifying  mark  of  your  affection  and  attachment 
which  you  could  have  bestowed  upon  me  and  my  family. 
The  thousands  of  loyal  men  that  I see  around  me — the  waving 
banners  of  fifty  lodges — the  dense  multitude,  too  great  for  any 
voice  to  reach — the  magnificent  scenery  by  which  we  are  sur- 
rounded— the  mountains  of  Mourne  echoing  to  your  shouts — 
Slieve  Donard,  the  mistress  of  them  all,  looking  down  upon 
our  proceedings — the  waters  of  the  Shimna  flowing  beneath 
us,  carrying  the  testimony  of  your  loyalty  to  the  ocean  before 
us,  make  it  a glorious  sight — one  in  which  I wish  every  loyal 
man  could  have  joined  us  this  day — one  which  I should  de- 
light in  thinking  that  even  those  opposed  to  us  were  here  to 
witness.  But  much  as  I thank  you  for  this  visit,  I feel  the 
honour  was  not  so  much  intended  to  me  personally  as  to  those 
Protestant  principles  which  I hold,  and  which  I have  endea- 
voured to  maintain  for  a period  of  thirty  years’  residence 
amongst  you.  I have  learned,  and  am  convinced,  that  it  is 
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true  Protestant  principles  held  up  and  maintained  in  this  land 
that  can  alone  prove  a guarantee  for  the  liberties  of  all  classes 
and  denominations  of  the  people.  It  is  the  right  of  private 
judgment  in  the  study  of  God’s  Holy  Word  which  is  the  chief 
blessing  of  any  nation  which  avails  itself  of  it.  It  is  acting 
under  the  teaching  of  God’s  Word,  which  enjoins  forbearance 
and  love  to  all.  I trust  you  will  even  show  to  those  who  dis- 
approve of  your  organisation  that  you  are  not  a faction,  driven 
by  party  violence  to  commit  unlawful  acts — that  you  do  not 
desire  to  infringe  on  the  liberties  and  happiness  of  others — but 
that  you  wish  to  see  all  denominations  of  your  fellow-subjects 
enjoying  the  blessings  which  you  seek  for  yourselves.  It  is 
a great  pleasure  to  communicate  to  you  on  the  present  occa- 
sion the  probable  arrival  of  our  gracious  Queen  and  her  Royal 
consort  in  this  country.  Oh,  that  we  could  see  her  fairy 
barque  now  approaching  that  shore ! — that  we  could  see  her 
landing  on  that  beach ! How  these  woods  would  resound 
with  the  shouts  of  your  thousand,  ten  thousand  welcomes ! — 
how  her  eyes  would  sparkle  at  such  a sight  now  before  me  in 
the  assembling  of  that  multitude  of  loyal  men,  ready  to  lay 
down  their  lives  in  defence  of  her  crown  and  her  rights ! 
(great  cheering  and  shouting).  We  have  had  much  to  com- 
plain of  from  the  various  parties  who  have  ruled  the  country 
for  the  last  twenty  years.  The  rowers  have  brought  us  into 
deep  water.”  We  have  seen  heavy  blows  and  great  discour- 
agement given  to  Protestantism ; but  still  maintain  your 
loyalty.  You  will  never  forget,  I trust,  that  your  motto  is 
unchanged — “ Semper  eadem” — ^involving  the  preservation  of 
your  rights,  the  promotion  of  peace,  and  the  welfare  of  all 
denominations  of  our  fellow-subjects.  I trust  you  will  rather 
take  evil  than  provoke  it;  that  nothing  will  induce  you,  in 
returning  to  your  homes  to-day,  to  resent  even  any  insult  you 
may  receive.  May  God  bless  you  and  uphold  you,  keeping 
you  firm  in  your  principles,  determined  to  support  the  laws  of 
the  country,  and  enabling  you  by  well-doing  to  put  to  silence 
the  ignorance  of  foolish  men.”  I shall  now  conclude,  asking 
you,  before  you  go,  to  join  me  in  three  hearty  cheers  for  her 
gracious  Majesty  and  her  Royal  Consort ; and  may  they  have 
a speedy  voyage  and  happy  arrival  on  our  shores. 
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F. 

Copy  of  Letter  from  Mr.  John  Rea,  and  Affidavit  to  ground 
Application  for  Adjournment  of  Investigation. 

Courthouse,  Castlewellan,  4th  August,  1849. 

Sir, — As  attorney  acting  for  the  Roman  Catholics  whose 
houses  were  burned,  and  whose  relatives  were  murdered  on 
the  1 2 th  of  July  last  in  Drumgoole  parish,  though  perfectly 
conscious  of  the  courtesy,  patience,  and  impartiality  with 
which  you  have  conducted  this  inquiry,  I beg  leave  respect- 
fully to  protest  against  the  investigation  being  brought  to  a 
conclusion  this  day,  and  to  request  its  adjournment  to  Monday, 
the  20th  of  August  instant,  or  any  other  convenient  day  there- 
after, for  the  following  reasons  : — 

I St.  That  no  notice  of  the  time  of  holding  an  inquiry,  or 
the  nature  thereof,  was  published  in  “ The  Dublin  Gazette,’’ 
nor  any  proclamation  posted  in  the  neighbourhood,  nor  ad- 
vertisement inserted  in  the  local  newspapers. 

2nd.  That  none  of  my  clients,  who  are  the  persons  chiefly  in- 
terested in  the  result,  nor  the  Rev.  Mr.  Morgan,  whose  chapel 
was  wrecked  and  fired  into,  nor  any  of  his  assistants,  received 
any  intimation  of  a similar  character,  to  enable  them  to  have 
themselves  and  their  parishioners  prepared  for  the  inquiry. 

3rd.  That  in  consequence  of  this  I was  on  Monday  com- 
pelled to  enter  upon  the  investigation  without  the  slightest 
preparation,,  to  enable  me  either  effectually  to  cross-examine 
adverse  witnesses,  or  to  produce  others  to  support  the  case 
which  I hope  to  be  able  to  establish  against  the  local  magis- 
trates and  the  other  persons  aiding  and  forming  part  of  the 
unlawful  assembly  in  furtherance  of  the  object  of  which  the 
felonies  were  committed. 

4th.  That  after  being  occupied  in  court  from  ten  till  five 
o’clock,  for  five  days,  examining  witnesses,  it  is  only  reason- 
able I should  be  allowed  an  interval  during  which  personally 
to  make  arrangements  to  strengthen  the  case  established 
against  the  local  magistrates  by  their  own  testimony,  and  lo 
implicate  others  at  present  unknown  or  apparently  guiltless. 

5th.  That  from  the  importance  of  this  inquiry,  the  frightful 
character  of  the  outrages,  and  the  state  of  public  feeling  on 
the  subject,  I declare  it  to  be  my  firm  conviction,  not  only  as 
a professional  man,  but  as  a member  of  the  community,  that 
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for  these  and  other  reasons,  it  is  necessary  to  enable  me  to 
do  my  duty  to  my  clients,  and  to  satisfy  the  public,  that  the 
very  short  time  requested  for  preparation  should  be  granted 
previous  to  the  termination  of  the  inquiry. 

I have,  &c., 

(Signed)  JOHN  REA. 

To  Walter  Berwick,  Esq.,  Q.C., 
the  Commissioner. 


County  of  Down  | I,  John  Rea,  of  Belfast,  in  the 
[County  of  Antrim,  Gentleman,  Attor- 

I ney,  do  swear  that  the  statements  of 

fact  and  opinion  contained  in  the  foregoing  letter  are  true 
and  correct,  according  to  the  best  of  my  knowledge  and 
belief,  and  that  the  prayer  for  adjournment  therein  contained 
is  made  hona  fide^  and  not  for  the  purpose  of  delay. 

JOHN  REA. 


Sworn  before  me  in  open  court,  at  Castlewellan,  this  4th  day 
of  August,  1849. 

WALTER  BERWICK,  Commissioner. 


G. — (See  Map.) 
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VI. 

THE  UNDER  SECRETARY  TO  THE  LORD 
CHANCELLOR. 

Dublin  Castle,  6th  October,  1849. 

My  Lord,' — have  the  honour  to  transmit  herewith,  by  de- 
sire of  the  Lord  Lieutenant,  a copy  of  the  Report  of  an  inves* 
tigation  held  by  Walter  Berwick,  Esq.,  Q.C.,  in  pursuance  of 
His  Excellency’s  instructions,  respecting  certain  occurrences 
which  took  place  on  the  12th  of  July  last,  in  the  district  of 
Castlewellan,  on  the  occasion  of  an  Orange  procession. 

Having  read  the  Report,  the  minutes  of  evidence,  and  docu- 
ments which  accompany  it,  the  Lord  Lieutenant  is  of  opinion 
that  the  conduct  of  certain  magistrates  who  are  specially  al- 
luded to  therein,  viz.,  the  Earl  of  Roden,  Mr.  Francis  C. 
Beers,  and  Mr.  William  Beers,  demands  his  particular  notice. 

The  procession  referred  to  appears  to  have  consisted  of  a 
very  numerous  body,  considerably  exceeding  a thousand  per- 
sons in  number,  several  hundreds  of  whom  were  armed  with 
guns,  some  of  which  were  mounted  with  bayonets;  and  so 
armed,  they  marched  in  regular  array,  with  drums  and  ban- 
ners, along  the  public  road,  in  open  day,  for  several  miles — 
from  Ballyward  Church  to  Tollymore  Park,  the  seat  of  Lord 
Roden,  whence  they  returned,  after  remaining  some  time  in 
the  demesne.  It  further  appears  that,  by  previous  arrange- 
ment and  directions  from  their  leaders,  this  body  determined 
to  march  by  a particular  line  of  road  on  which  was  a pass 
called  Dolly’s  Brae  (the  scene  of  a former  party  conflict) ; 
although  no  necessity  existed  for  their  going  thereby;  and  in 
their  march  the  preceding  year  they  had  avoided  doing  so. 
Their  forbearance  to  march  through  the  pass  on  that  occasion 
had,  however,  been  claimed  as  a triumph  by  the  Catholic 
party,  who  now  expressed  their  determination  to  prevent  the 
Orangemen  from  doing  so ; and  accordingly,  on  the  morning 
of  the  i2th  of  July,  assembled  in  great  numbers  and  armed 
on  one  of  the  adjacent  hills,  ostensibly  for  that  purpose. 

His  Excellency  does  not  think  it  necessary,  in  this  commu- 
nication, to  notice  in  detail  the  lamentable  occurrences  which 
appear  to  have  resulted  from  the  counduct  of  both  these  parties 
on  that  occasion,  as  mentioned  in  Mr.  Berwick’s  Report ; but  he 
has  no  hesitation  in  stating  that,  whether  he  regards  the  cha- 
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racter  of  these  armed  bodies,  or  the  determination  of  those 
composing  them — the  one  to  effect  the  passage  of  the  dis- 
puted road,  and  the  other  to  oppose  them  in  so  doing,  each 
with  force  and  arms — he  entirely  concurs  in  the  opinion  con- 
veyed in  the  Report,  that  the  assembling  and  marching  of 
bodies  so  dangerous  to  the  public  peace  was  plainly  unlawful ; 
and  the  conclusion,  in  his  judgment,  is  inevitable,  that  any 
magistrate  encouraging  such  proceedings  greatly  failed  in  the 
discharge  of  his  duty,  and  seriously  endangered  that  public 
peace  which  the  commission  entrusted  to  him  imperatively 
requires  him  to  preserve. 

The  three  magistrates  whose  names  I have  mentioned 
appear  to  have  so  conducted  themselves  on  this  occasion. 

Mr.  William  Beers,  who  is  what  is  called  the  District  Grand 
Master  of  the  Orange  Association,  appears  to  have  been  con- 
cerned in  the  arrangement  of  the  Orange  procession,  and  its 
line  of  march.  He  ordered  that  it  should  proceed  by  the 
disputed  road,  and  announced  that  it  would  do  so;  and  he 
also  waited  on  Lord  Roden  to  request  that  the  body  might  be 
received  by  him  in  his  demesne,  which,  after  some  considera- 
tion, his  lordship  (who  states  himself  to  be  the  Deputy  Grand 
Master  of  the  Orangemen  of  Ireland)  agreed  to  do. 

The  procession  having  rendezvoused  at  Ballyward  Church, 
were  assembled  in  arms  in  the  demesne  of  Mr.  Francis  Beers, 
who  is  also  a member  of  the  Orange  body,  and  from  thence 
they  proceeded  in  their  line  of  march.  Mr.  Francis  Beers 
had,  meanwhile,  been  informed  by  Mr.  Fitzmaurice,  the  sti- 
pendiary magistrate,  that  a considerable  body  of  men,  ap- 
parently armed,  were  assembling  on  the  hill  of  Magheramayo, 
near  Dolly’s  Brae,  and  he  was  requested  to  use  his  influence 
to  prevent  the  Orange  party  proceeding  through  the  pass. 
Mr.  Beers  stated  that  he  had  not  sufficient  influence  to  effect 
this — that  no  human  power  could  hinder  them;  and  in 
fact,  no  attempt  was  made  to  prevent  the  procession  marching 
to  the  point  of  anticipated  collision. 

It  was  then  arranged  that  Messrs.  Beers  and  Fitzmaurice, 
with  the  military  and  police,  should  precede  the  procession ; 
and  it  was  hoped  that  peace  would  thus  be  preserved. 

The  Lord  Lieutenant  has  no  doubt  that  Messrs.  Tabutean 
and  Fitzmaurice,  the  stipendiary  magistrates  who  were  pre- 
sent on  this  occasion,  were  sincerely  anxious  for  the  preserva- 
tion of  order,  and  to  prevent  the  effusion  of  blood ; but  he 
has  felt  it  necessary  to  communicate  to  those  gentlemen,  that 
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he  considers  they  committed  a serious  error  in  allowing  those 
armed  bodies  to  continue  thus  unlawfully  assembled;  and 
that  they  should  not  have  rested  satisfied  with  the  remon- 
strances addressed  to  the  leaders  of  the  two  parties,  but  have 
taken  more  determined  steps  to  prevent  the  unlawful  assem- 
blages and  marching  which  took  place  on  that  day. 

On  the  arrival  of  the  Orange  procession  at  Tollymore  Park 
they  were  received  by  Lord  Roden,  who,  joined  by  the  two 
Messrs.  Beers,  proceeded  to  his  house,  while  the  procession 
marched  past  to  a field,  where  a tent  and  platform  had  been 
erected,  and  refreshment  provided  for  the  body  by  his  lord- 
ship.  Thither  Mr.  Fitzmaurice,  the  stipendiary  magistrate, 
had  also  repaired,  to  represent  to  Lord  Roden,  on  the  part  of 
the  magistrates  who  were  then  assembled  on  the  hill  (who  all 
agreed  that  it  would  be  dangerous  to  allow  the  Orange  party 
to  come  back  by  the  same  road),  that  an  armed  Riband  party 
was  stationed  near  Dolly’s  Brae;  and  that  if  the  procession 
returned  by  that  way  a collision  was  seriously  to  be  appre- 
hended. 

Lord  Roden  in  reply  stated  that  he  feared  he  had  not  him- 
self sufficient  influence  to  effect  this  object,  but  that  he  would 
speak  to  the  party,  and  also  to  Mr.  William  Beers,  upon  the 
subject.  In  the  address,  however,  which  he  subsequently 
delivered  to  the  Orange  body,  he  abstained  from  any  attempt 
to  dissuade  them  from  returning  by  a route,  the  passage  along 
which,  he  had  been  apprised,  would  be  attended  with  so  much 
risk. 

Mr.  William  Beers  distinctly  advised  the  Orange  party  to 
return  by  Dolly’s  Brae,  although  he  admits,  in  his  evidence, 
that  it  was  possible  the  Orange  party  might  have  been  induced 
to  take  his  advice  if  given,  and  return  home  by  a different 
way.  This  determination,  unhappily,  led  to  the  disastrous 
consequences  detailed  in  the  evidence.  Mr.  Francis  Beers 
had  also,  in  the  morning,  received  the  armed  body  of  Orange- 
men in  his  own  demesne.  After  he  had  been  apprised  of 
their  object,  and  the  danger  attending  it,  he  had  allowed 
them  to  proceed  through  the  pass ; and,  having  himself  ac- 
companied them,  he  must  have  become  aware  of  the  danger 
which  existed  ; yet,  on  arriving  at  Lord  Roden’s  park,  he 
again  identified  himself  with  the  procession ; and,  although 
forewarned  of  the  chance  of  collision,  he  used  no  efforts  to 
prevent  the  return  of  the  Orange  party  through  Dolly’s  Brae. 

The  Lord  Lieutenant  cannot  but  feel,  that  those  who  sane- 
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tioned  this  course  being  taken,  or  who  took  no  steps  to  pre- 
vent it,  showed  themselves  most  indifferent  to  the  preserva- 
tion of  the  public  peace,  which,  as  magistrates,  it  was  their 
special  duty  to  maintain. 

In  a week  afterwards,  viz.,  on  the  19th  July,  a public  dinner, 
which,  however,  had  been  arranged  some  time  before  the 
1 2 th,  was  given,  by  the  Orange  body  of  the  district,  to  Mr. 
William  Beers.  In  his  speech  on  that  occasion,  which  is 
given  in  the  public  prints,  and  referred  to  by  Mr.  Berwick, 
this  gentleman,  who  had,  previous  to  the  12  th  of  July,  ar- 
ranged the  line  of  march  of  the  Orangemen,  and  who,  on  that 
day,  advised  them  to  return  by  the  sam.e  road,  alluded  to  the 
occurrences  at  Dolly’s  Brae,  as  Mr.  Berwick  says,  “ in  very 
unfeeling  terms,  expressive  of  exultation  at  what  had  occurred, 
as  a triumph  achieved  by  the  Orange  body  over  an  enemy 
deservedly  punished” — language  which,  although  Mr.  William 
Beers,  in  his  examination  before  Mr.  Berwick,  declared  that 
he  never  meant  to  convey  the  sentiments  attributed  to  him, 
but,  on  the  contrary,  felt  regret  at  what  had  occurred,  yet  was 
calculated  very  much  to  shake  all  confidence  in  the  adminis- 
tration of  justice  by  him,  and  to  increase  the  party  exaspera- 
tion which  then  prevailed. 

A subsequent  letter,  which  has  appeared  in  the  public  prints, 
with  Mr.  Beers’s  signature,  and  the  authenticity  of  which  he 
has  not  denied,  must  also  materially  strengthen  these  feelings. 

It  was  part  of  his  Excellency’s  instructions  to  Mr.  Berwick, 
in.  reference  to  this  inquiry,  to  “ cause  effectual  steps  to  be 
taken  for  bringing  to  justice  the  parties  engaged  in  this  affray, 
or  concerned  in  the  crimes  committed  on  that  occasion  ; ” 
and  the  Sessional  Crown  Solicitor  having  been  employed  under 
his  directions  in  procuring  evidence  which  could,  he  hoped, 
eventuate  in  the  prosecution  and  punishment  of  those  who 
were  engaged  in  the  actual  commission  of,  or  participation 
in,  the  outrages  then  committed,  informations  were  accord- 
ingly tendered  before  the  magistrates  at  Castlewellan,  against 
some  of  the  parties  who  were  known  to  have  appeared  in  arms 
on  12  th  of  July,  for  taking  part  in  the  illegal  proceedings  of 
that  day.  Mr.  Berwick  attended  at  the  petty  sessions,  for  the 
purpose  of  explaining  to  the  magistrates  assembled  what  ap- 
peared to  him,  and  appears  also  to  his  Excellency,  the  un- 
doubted law  on  the  subject  of  such  assemblies  as  those  then 
the  subject  of  their  inquiry.  It  will  be  seen  from  Mr.  Ber- 
wick’s report,  that  his  attendance  on  this  occasion  was,  in  a 
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great  degree,  influenced  by  his  having  been  led  by  the  magis- 
trates at  Castlewellan  to  believe  that  they  were  left  in  ignor- 
ance by  the  Government  as  to  the  law  upon  this  subject. 
Such,  however,  was  not  the  fact,  as  immediately  after  the  12  th 
of  July,  in  reply  to  a communication  from  Mr.  George  Shaw» 
on  the  part  of  his  brother  magistrates,  the  opinion  of  the 
Attorney-General,  as  to  the  undoubted  illegality  of  the  Dolly’s 
Brae  assemblages,  was  at  once  transmitted  for  the  information 
of  the  Castlewellan  bench.  A majority  of  the  magistrates, 
it  will  be  seen,  declined  to  accept  Mr.  Berwick’s  view  of  the 
law,  and  informations  were  accordingly  refused. 

His  Excellency  has  learned,  from  the  official  reports  made 
to  him,  that  Lord  Roden  attended  on  that  occasion  in  his 
magisterial  capacity,  took  part  in  the  proceedings,  made  a 
speech  on  the  subject,  and  voted  with  the  majority  of  the 
iragistrates  in  refusing  to  take  informations.  This  proceed- 
ing, on  the  part  of  his  lordship,  appears  to  his  Excellency  de- 
serving of  grave  observation.  Lord  Roden  had,  on  the  12  th 
July,  as  above  stated,  identified  himself,  to  a certain  extent, 
with  the  proceedings  of  the  armed  assemblages  of  Orangemen 
who  came  to  his  demesne,  and  it  involved  him  in  the  respon- 
sibility attached  to  them.  He  was  aware  that  his  conduct  in 
this  respect  had  been  publicly  arraigned ; much  of  the  evi- 
dence given  before  Mr.  Berwick  tended  directly  to  implicate 
him  as  abetting  and  encouraging  the  proceedings  of  an  un- 
lawful assembly,  and  he  was  himself  examined  as  a witness 
in  the  course  of  the  inquiry. 

It  appears  to  his  Excellency  destructive  of  public  confidence 
in  the  administration  of  justice,  that  a magistrate  thus  circum- 
stanced should  take  part  in  the  judicial  consideration  of  pro- 
ceedings, the  object  of  which  was  to  determine  the  complicity, 
or  otherwise,  of  certain  parties  in  the  acts  of  an  assembly 
charged  to  be  illegal,  which  he  himself  had  sanctioned  and 
encouraged,  and  in  whose  offence  against  the  law  (if  any  had 
been  committed)  he  became  a party  directly  concerned. 

On  a full  consideration  of  the  entire  case,  the  Lord  Lieu- 
tenant has  come  to  the  conclusion,  that  a due  regard  for  the 
future  preservation  of  the  peace  in  the  district  in  question,  and 
for  the  administration  of  justice  therein,  in  a manner  which 
will  be  entitled  to  public  confidence  and  respect,  imperatively 
requires  that  the  magistrates  whose  conduct  he  has  thus 
noticed,  should  no  longer  discharge  the  important  functions 
and  duties  of  that  office;  and  I am  therefore  desired  to  con- 
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vey  to  your  lordship  his  Excellency’s  recommendation  that 
the  Earl  of  Roden,  William  Beers,  and  Francis  C.  Beers, 
Esquires,  be  superseded  in  the  commissions  of  the  peace 
which  they  now  hold. 

I have  the  honour  to  be,  &c., 

(Signed)  T.  N.  REDINGTON. 


These  Papers  are  printed  from  a copy  kindly  lent  by  Francis  Joseph 
Bigger,  Esq.,  M.R.I.A.,  Editor  “ Ulster  Journal  of  Archaeology.” 
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